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“The Simple Gospel: A Plea to Theologians” 


WALTER LOWRIE 


« 

Ir IS CERTAIN that at the beginning the Gospel was universally 
understood as glad tidings, as a man’s most heartfelt longing, so that 
it could count upon the will to believe, even though this will alone was 
not strong enough to deal with the obstacle (the scandal) that the per- 
son who made such exorbitant promises was so lowly a man as Jesus of 
Galilee. Jesus promised the kingdom of God. ‘This is the summary 
expression for all that the men of his nation most ardently desired. To 
the Gentiles this notion was strange. . . . But even from the Synoptic 
Gospels it appears that Jesus used a term universally comprehensible 
when he spoke of eternal life as precisely equivalent to the kingdom 
of God. St. Paul, being the teacher of the Gentiles, spoke of the king- 
dom of God only ten times in his major Epistles, but spoke forty times 
of eternal life. . . . The author or authors of the Johannine writings 
. - - spoke of the kingdom of God only six times, but of eternal life 
(or life or living) ninety times. In this way the Gospel was endeared 
to all men, and especially to the Gentiles, who, as St. Paul described 
them, were ‘without hope and without God in the world’ (Eph. 
SER. + = s 

“Tt cannot be said that in our age, or during many centuries before 
it, the Gospel has commonly been summarized in the rromise of life, 
or that hope has been the characteristic attitude of Christians. This 
means that we have not kept the ‘proportion of faith’ as it is found in 
the New Testament. . . . Perhaps this points to the reason why the 
Gospel does not now make an appeal so strong and so wide as it did 
in early times, when it triumphed in the Roman world. . . . In our 
day no one has emphasized as strongly as did St. Paul and St. John 
the fact that the Gospel is essentially the promise of life everlasting.” 

—What Is Christianity? by Walter Lowrie. 
Pantheon Books, Inc., 1953, pp- 55-57- 
Used by permission. 





The Communication of the Gospel 
to the Modern World 
From HAROLD BOSLEY 
I. Our Unity 1n THE GosPEL 


"Tes CHRISTIAN CHURCH is on the march today with a 
vigor and purpose seldom equaled, let alone surpassed, in her long career. 
From one end of the world to the other she is astir with great issues being 
joined in her very life. They are tremendous in scope and depth, and 
may well prove to be utterly tragic in their import. They encompass the 
whole range of life, and the fate of what we are pleased to call civiliza- 
tion is clearly hanging in the balances.. The church is facing up to this 
fact, aware of her guilt in its existence and painfully conscious of her un- 
worthiness to deal with it, yet solemnly rejoicing in the conviction that she 
has been appointed by Providence to do so. 

This, as I understand it, is the mighty motif in the effort to form 
the National and World Council of Churches. We stand together or fall 
separately. The issues which unite us are more important than the ones 
that divide us. We know that whatever divides us is infected with sin 
in some deep if undiscoverable sense. We know that the foes of one are, 
generally speaking, the foes of all. We believe that through our together- 
ness we can find and exalt a high moral and spiritual purpose in our common 
life that will lead us out of the wastelands of endless compromises, am- 
bigous moralities, and pseudo-religions that now plague us. 

Consequently, wherever churchmen get together there is agreement 
on their one overarching duty today: to preach the Gospel. This is the 
unbroken witness of every ecumenical conference of Christian churchmen 
over the last twenty-five years. 

I felt something of this deep community we have in the Gospel in a 
gathering of thirty or more missionaries of all churches in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, in the summer of 1951. Denominational lines were all mixed up 
—actually were lost to view in this little gathering. I did not know many 
of those present, so did not know whether they were Methodist, Baptist, 
Congregationalist, or Church of God. Nor could I determine thejr de- 
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nominational line with any degree of certainty from the discussion we were 
having. Creedal lines were criss-crossed, too: fundamentalist, liberal, 
tradition-loving churchmen, and newborn cultists were there in as close 
proximity as the scriptural lion and the lamb. Quite obviously there was 
a considerable measure of disagreement in such a group on many issues, 
but I noticed complete agreement on this: the Gospel alone can save us 
and our generation, and the church must proclaim it as a saving word by 
every means at her disposal. 

This emphasis, to a reader in Christian history, is the expected one. 
Every generation of Christians for nearly two thousand years now has 
been forced, even as we are being forced, to consider the meaning of the 
Christian Gospel today. Sometimes the forcing agent has been a powerful 
personality like Paul, Luther, or Wesley, who, through the sheer power 
of insight, conviction, and life was able to bring his contemporaries to a 
new awareness of the probing reality of the Gospel. Other times the 
forcing agent has been the obvious contradiction between the Gospel men 
have inherited and the world in which they live. 

A man must be dull beyond all hope if he is not pierced to the quick 
by such contradictions in our world today. The word the Gospel preaches 
is peace; the world is in a state of war. The Gospel preaches justice; the 
world ferment roots in injustices of every sort. The Gospel proclaims 
love; the world seethes with hatred. The Gospel urges forgiveness and 
love of enemies; the world has brought the rationalization, the art, and 
the facilities of vengeance and retaliation to a level of appalling efficiency. 
The Gospel urges men to seek first the Kingdom of God, finding thereby 
peace of mind and spirit as well as true security for themselves and their 
neighbors; the world is seeking security by building up situations of strength, 
by treaties, through the accumulation of deadly weapons, and by the creation 
in the minds and spirits of men of a will to war. 

Given these glaring contradictions between the Gospel and the world 
today, we who believe in the Gospel, yet live in this world, have our work 
cut out for us. The worst mistake we could make, I suppose, would be 
to play down the contradictions themselves, hoping thereby to reduce the 
tension and possible tragedy of our witness to the Gospel. Equally seri- 
ous, in my judgment, would be to wait, like Festus of old, for a more con- 
venient season in which to push the words of the Gospel. Still another mis- 
take would be for us to believe or assume or encourage others to believe 
that we who profess the Gospel, possess, in detail, the needed answers to 
every problem faced by men today. That, patently, is untrue, and we 
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must be the first to admit it, even as we insist that the Gospel does contain 
the answer. We are playing for high stakes as we proclaim the Gospel 
today. The issue is undoubtedly life or death for our civilization. It 
may easily prove to be life or death for the human race on this earth. 
Yet the Gospel we have inherited is adequate even to issues like these. 
We who proclaim it do so not because of our own wisdom or spiritual 
worthiness but because we believe it, and believe it to be the way to life, 
and believe that it contains the sheer strength we need to walk in that way. 

We find our unity, our Christian community, and our sense of Chris- 
tian mission in the word which the Gospel speaks to us today. For the 
Gospel is a word spoken from the heart of God to the heart of man; from 
the heart of God’s will to the heart of man’s need; and, in the providence 
and by the mercy of God, that Word must be articulated by people neither 
better nor wiser than we are. 


II. JupcmMent—Tuus SairH THE Lorp 


The Christian Gospel brings the whole range of life under the judg- 
ment of God. The nature and meaning of the judgment can be sum- 
marized in four closely related statements: (1) God alone is judge of 
all the earth; (2) The judgment of God is incarnate in Jesus Christ; 
(3) That judgment stands as the eternal truth about life; (4) We are 
the custodians of it in our time. Look for a moment at each of these. 

The idea that God is judge of all the earth is much older than 
Christianity. The Hebrews had discovered it the hard way over a thou- 
sand or more years of their own history. The prophets had given it 
pungent expression and made it a permanent power in Hebrew life and 
thought. Jesus and his disciples were nurtured in this tradition and ac- 
cepted the idea of the supremacy of God without question. 

The idea of judgment played a prominent part in the Christian 
Gospel from the beginning of its historic career. Strictly speaking, the 
Christian era began when Jesus brought his contemporaries under the 
sweeping judgment: “Repent, for the Kingdom of Heaven is at hand.” 
Whatever else repentance may mean, it clearly means that a judgment 
has been passed on the life of a person or a people and that something 
is expected of them by way of response. It means that they have been 
weighed and found wanting, and calls for a serious and far-reaching re- 
direction of life. Legend has it that Clovis, King of the Franks, halted 
his baptism long enough to ask the Christian missionary, Remegius, what 
this new way of life meant. Remegius answered, “Adore what you used 
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to burn, and burn what you used to adore.” That was plain enough for 
Clovis, and much too plain for us. Yet the spirit of the answer is en- 
tirely in keeping with the New Testament emphasis upon the judgment 
of God. 

This emphasis upon the reality of judgment runs like an unbroken 
thread through the New Testament and early Christian thought. Mat- 
thew has sometimes been called “The Gospel of Judgment.” Matthew 
does present Jesus as the judge of men, bringing upon men and their 
works a voice and a spirit of divine judgment. The arresting parable of 
the last judgment occurs only in Matthew and, details aside for the 
moment, it exalts the simple fact that the judgment of God upon man 
is both real and inescapable. It is one of the few teachings of Jesus which 
deals directly with what might be called the total situation in judgment. 

To begin with, the judgment is from God, and the nature of it has 
been determined from the very foundations of the world. There is noth- 
ing arbitrary or malicious about it. God has put the world together in 
such fashion that one set of deeds or kind of life leads to eternal happiness 
while another set leads elsewhere. Why this difference should exist, God 
only knows, but it is clear that that is his mind in the matter. Opening 
up before all men in the ordinary run of living are possibilities then of 
engaging in one or the other of these ways of life. The final outcome 
for life hinges upon their choice. It is true that the people in the parable 
are not wholly aware of the ultimate importance of these ordinary daily 
deeds of omission and commission—both saint and sinner being surprised 
about it. But the final word of judgment as spoken by God was simply 
the summary of the process of judgment as lived by men. Men by their 
choice pronounce their own doom or stumble into their eternal reward. 

Jesus was always exposing this process of judgment to men. The 
rich young ruler wanted eternal life, and it is clear that he could have 
qualified if he had chosen wisely. But when he saw what was involved, 
he turned away. There is a sense in which he passed judgment upon him- 
self by refusing to follow Jesus’ advice, but I doubt whether that will do 
justice to Jesus’ thought on this matter. So far as we can determine, his 
mind went along some such line as this: God had set before this young 
man various courses of conduct; among them he not only could choose, 
he had to choose; and he had to live with the consequences of his choice. 
In every real sense, then, God is the creator of the alternative before men 
and the determiner of the consequences which follow from them. He 
leaves in man’s hand the freedom to choose, requiring of him simply and 
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fairly that once he has walked through the door of one alternative he be 
prepared to live with the consequences of that choice. It is Jesus’ firm 
faith that God’s will toward man is best described as the love of a father 
for his son; that the alternatives before man are not the creations of malice, 
but of a sincere desire to make it possible for men to be and to live as true 
sons of God. 

This, better than anything else, describes the nature of the judgment 
which Jesus passed on his generation. He set their ideas and institutions, 
their conventions and convictions, their ordinary daily habits and their re- 
ligious customs as well, against the backdrop of eternity. There is nothing 
great or abstract about the way he did it, if we are to follow the Gospel 
story. He made loyalty to himself the test of loyalty to the will of God. 
He was convinced that the Kingdom of God was at hand and he was con- 
vinced that he knew how God wanted men to live if they would enter that 
kingdom. That was his call to preach—the force that lifted him out 
of the carpenter shop and set him on the highways of his homeland. He 
outlined his faith over and over again, and demanded that men choose for 
or against him, warning that everything turned on the choice. He asked 
them to leave all and follow him. He warned them that he was but 
articulating the choice that he himself had discovered in the very nature 
of the world and life as created by and answerable to God. He assured 
them that God wanted them to choose the kind of life that would lead to 
a transforming fellowship with him and with each other. 

The greatest painter with the greatest scene ever to burst on the vision 
of man, Jesus sketched the love of God for man, the possibility of a life 
lost in God, in firm line and bold color. He knew what he wanted to say 
and he said it with all of the power and authority of his life. His teach- 
ings have never been equaled, they pierce us to the core of our compromises 
and half truths; they open up doors that no man can close but through 
which no man can make us walk. He underscored his teachings with his 
life, and he called upon his disciples to do likewise, no matter what the 
cost. Truly in him we hear the Gospel words, “Thus saith the Lord.” 


III. Arrimation—lTuis We BELIEevE 


Easily the most exciting and sobering statement ever attributed to 
Jesus in any of the Gospels is one found in John. Speaking to his disciples, 
he says, “Truly, I say to you, he who believes in me will also do the 
works that I do, and greater works than these will he do.” Seen against the 
background in which it was spoken, this becomes the most: remarkable 
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vote of confidence ever given to a group of human beings. He was trying 
to get his disciples to accept the simple fact that he was soon to be taken 
from them—a fact they were reluctant to accept. He made it abundantly 
clear that there was no reason to fear the death and separations that were to 
occur. He urged them to steady their minds and fortify their spirits 
with certain great affirmations: “You believe in God, believe also in me.” 
“Believe me that I am in the Father and the Father in me, or else believe 
me for the sake of the works themselves.” Having dragged their attention 
momentarily from the fascination of the fact of his death, he shocked them 
into a full awareness of his expectation of them when he said, “. . . he 
who believes in me will also do the works that I do, and greater works 
than these will he do.” (John 14:11, 12, R.S.V.) 

While we do not have in detail a notion of what he had in mind when 
he gave them this buoyant assurance, there is no reason to doubt his own 
earnest expectation that that little group of disciples was going to be able 
to carry on in a magnificent way the works he himself had done. He 
met their doubt about the future with the strong challenge to believe in 
God, in himself, in the work he had done, and in the work that was there 
to do. He knew that the only authentic answer to despair is hope. From 
that day to this, hope has been one of the great words by which the Gospel 
communicates the will of God to the life of man. The Gospel swept 
on to victory in the early days because it was positive rather than negative. 
It proclaimed its conviction that the will of God was fully seen in Jesus 
Christ. It presented Jesus Christ as the judgment of God on the life of 
mankind. It brought the kingdoms of men under the judgment of God 
through its belief in the Kingdom of God. 

Affirmations like these did more than dispel the fears of disciples. 
They became the beating heart of Christian faith. They wrote, and wrote 
themselves into, the New Testament and everything that has been in- 
fluenced by the New Testament. Dig deeply enough into the Gospel 
narratives and you will find them there. Dig into the precise yet ponder- 
ous formulations of traditional Christian thought, and you will find them 
as a firm foundation. Dig deeply enough into the rites and sacraments 
of the church, and you will find them there. There is no accounting for 
the fact of the Christian Church apart from tremendous affirmation about 
the nature of man, Christ, God, and the life we share with each other. 

In 1921, John Hutton, an English scholar, wrote a book entitled 
The Proposal of Jesus. And in it he suggests the meaning of the Gospel 
for our day. “What our distracted world really needs is a complete sub- 
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mission of human motives to the will of God, a radical renovation of hu- 
man society refashioning it upon the principle of faith in the righteous- 
ness of God... .” This he calls “the proposal of Jesus” as he came 
“to seek and to save that which was lost.” 

Yet, to be saved, according to the Gospel proposal, a man must be 
willing to seek a new foundation for his life in the will of God, a society 
must be willing to rebuild itself in all of its fundamental institutions and 
conventions upon the will of God. That is the kind of hard alternative 
that comes to us in anything like an honest dealing with the Gospel records. 
And when we discover that, we are ready to admit that our persistent 
efforts to accommodate the Gospel to men rather than convert men to 
the Gospel and by the preaching of the Gospel, is the root source of the 
weakness of our churches today. More frequently than not, and for one 
reason or another, leaders in Christian churches have devised ways of tem- 
pering the high winds of our austere convictions to the shorn lambs of 
comfort-seeking Christians and outright pagans who want only to graze 
contentedly in the pastures of privilege. It has taken the combined ef- 
forts of a succession of great men among the clergy and laity alike over 
two thousand years to keep established churches from becoming so con- 
ventional as to be useless in the proclamation of the Gospel of Salvation. 

Towering affirmations come to us from the heart of the Gospel, and 
we need to remind ourselves of them over and over again. God is the 
supreme fact in life and in the world. All men are the children of God. 
Life is a divine trust. These are not simply words to be spoken, or ideas 
to be weighed; they are paths to be followed. And as we follow the 
paths, we will have an answer to a problem Dostoevski causes one of his 
characters to state in this way: “I am X in an indeterminate equation. I 
am a sort of phantom in life who has lost all beginning and end, who has 
forgotten his own name.” The affirmation that we find in the Gospel 
causes us to confront every man with the word, “I know your real name. 
You are not an X in an indeterminate equation or a phantom in life, you 
are a child of God, you are a brother of mine in Christ.” 


IV. ComMITMENT—ILu1is WE Witt Do 


The very word “commitment” grates on the ears of a generation that 
has been schooled in the virtues of detachment and objectivity. Many of 
us think it a sin to become deeply or personally involved in a religious 
faith. The late Dr. Henry Link spoke for many of our contemporaries 
‘when he told of the relationship which he and his wife had to the church. 
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My wife in one of the great colleges for women, and I in one of the renowned 
colleges for men, received the Phi Beta Kappa keys. We both profited by our edu- 
cation to such an extent that we became virtual agnostics. If we believed in God 
at all, it was the most vague and attenuated kind of belief. Certainly it had nothing 
to do with the Church, the practices and preachings of which by this time had be- 
come repugnant to us. We considered ourselves above such antics.’ 


Dr. Link and his wife rested content in this detached state until their 
children came along. Then they wondered about sending them to Sun- 
day school and church. They decided, as did and do many others, to be 
objective about this, too—and let them go or not as they pleased. 

But these exceptionally acute parents soon began to have their doubts 
about the wisdom of this course of action. They finally decided to get 
some concrete information as to what it means to a child’s character to be 
related to the church. They devised a study that was given to two thou- 
sand children between the ages of ten to eighteen, a study that would 
measure various influences on the personality traits of children. In his own 
words, Dr. Link said, “One of the most astounding results was the discov- 
ery that the most important habits contributing to effective personality 
were going to Sunday school and having parents attend church.” With that 
discovery, Dr. Link and his wife sent their children off to Sunday school 
and betook themselves to church even if, as he says quite candidly, he did 
not like the idea of it at all at first. 

Every teacher, scientist, parent, and counselor knows that there is a 
time and place for detachment and objectivity in life. The wiser ones 
know, too, there is a time and a place for devotion and commitment. It 
is impossible to call to mind a single great relationship in life that can 
reach its full stature without some measure of real commitment and dedi- 
cation on the part of the participants. This, surely, is true of the Gospel 
word about the meaning of life. 

Commitment, consecration, dedication—these words are the doors 
through which we enter into the holy of holies of Christian experience. 
Turn anywhere you like in Christian history, whether in the New Testa- 
ment or in any of the great epochs of our faith, and you are led to this 
door. The New Testament scholar may well revel in the richness, beauty, 
and simplicity of the language of the documents; he may enjoy the dis- 
cipline of working with the manuscripts; he may take hold of them and 
work with them any way he will, but, finally, they will take hold of him 
and lead him to that door. Nor can we who profess to believe in the 


1 Link, H. C., The Return to Religion. The Macmillan Company, 1936. 
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Christian Gospel ask to be excused from the responsibility and privilege 


of bearing our own witness to it. Yet it is a difficult experience to find 
yourself at that door. 


Jesus knew the comprehensiveness as well as the costliness of com- 
mitment. He felt it in his own experience; he made it central in his teach- 
ings; his disciples might and did try to dodge it, but when they discov- 
ered what it meant, they accepted it with full heart. There is no room 
for reservation in this summary of the law: “You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart and with all your soul and with all your 
mind. This is the first and great commandment. And the second is like 
unto it, you shall love your neighbor as yourself.” It must have sent 
the chills up the spine of the family-conscious, home-loving Jews in his 
audience to hear Jesus say, “He who loves mother or father more than 
me is not worthy of me; he who loves son or daughter more than me is not 
worthy of me. He who finds his life shall lose it, and he who loses his life 


for my sake will find it.’ Truly, he expected his disciples “to leave all 
and follow him.” 


The Christians assembled in Amsterdam were standing squarely in 
the great tradition when in their message to the churches they said: 


Our coming together to form a World Council will be vain unless Christians 
and Christian congregations everywhere commit themselves to the Lord of the 
Church in a new effort to seek together, where they live, to be His witnesses and 
servants among their neighbors. . . . We have to learn afresh together to speak 
boldly in Christ’s name both to those in power and to the people, to oppose terror, 
cruelty and race discrimination, to stand by the outcast, the prisoner and the refugee. 
We have to make of the Church in every place a voice for those who have no voice 
and a home where every man will be at home. We have to learn afresh together 
what is the duty of the Christian man or woman in industry, in agriculture, in politics, 
in the professions and in the home. We have to ask God to teach us together to 
say NO and to say YES in truth. No to all that flouts the love of Christ, to every 
system, every programme and every person that treats any man as though he were an 
irresponsible thing or a means of profit, to the defenders of injustice in the name 
of order, to those who sow the seeds of war or urge war as inevitable: Yes to all 
that conforms to the love of Christ, to all who seek for justice, to the peacemaker, to 
all who hope, fight and suffer for the cause of man, to all who—even without know- 
ing it—look for a new heaven and a new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
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From Charles D. Kean 


‘Tex TASK OF PROCLAIMING the Gospel to any culture 
so that those who are of it may hear the words of life is never easy, because 
of the very nature of culture itself. The Gospel purports to be the only 
way by which men and women can make full sense out of their experience 
so as to do justice to their relationships with one another, as well as to 
the upward reach of the individual soul. Cultures exist as institutional 
patterns, and their purpose is to eliminate the religious problem, or at least 
to dull its cutting edge to such an extent that most people can be content 
with pro forma solutions to the problem of meaning. 

The Gospel is never proclaimed to the world as if man’s choice were 
of this religion versus no religion. The Gospel always competes with 
other “gospels,” all of which claim to do the same thing in different ways 
and with different words. Yet in the setting of any culture, this clash of 
rival faiths is always under threat of domestication, so that what is meant 
to be a matter of life and death becomes a matter of somewhat interesting 
discussion to those who have a mind for that sort of thing. Culture of 
its nature must be syncretic and synthetic. The fact that the Roman 
Emperor Septimius Severus included a picture of Jesus Christ amid the 
deities in the private pantheon of the imperial chapel shows that what 
Gerald Heard and Aldous Huxley are trying to do today is nothing orig- 
inal, but only one more attempt to make culture by itself satisfy man’s 
religious needs. 

In other words, behind the technical difficulties in the way of pro- 
claiming the Gospel to twentieth-century man, particularly the twentieth- 
century intellectual, is the perennial problem of proclaiming any “gospel” 
to any culture. Perhaps when the very real problems of communicating 
the Christian faith to Western man are looked at in the context of a general 
appreciation of the perennial problem, the underlying nature of the task 
may appear clearer. The twentieth-century world does present certain 
specific obstacles which are in some ways unique. 

The index of modern culture cannot be read by using any one instru- 
ment. Frederick Lewis Allen’s The Big Change gives a fairly accurate 
though limited picture of the evolution of American society from a world 
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of tremendous inequities, in which the law of the jungle broke through the 
veneer of modern politeness almost as often as the contrary, to a world of 
greater understanding, co-operation, and equality of social opportunity. 
Mr. Allen’s book is almost exclusively concerned with the American scene 
without relating it to the larger structure of Western political economy, 
and the result is that its picture suffers from a myopic distortion as well 
as from other limitations. 

A balanced picture of Western culture would require a very large 
bibliography, which is not within the compass of this article. In any de- 
scription, however, the problem of individual meaninglessness as raised 
by Kafka, Huxley himself in an earlier phase, Werfel and Sartre, must be 
considered. Likewise, the problem of social meaninglessness as raised by 
William Faulkner on the American scene, and Arthur Koestler with ref- 
erence to modern Europe, must also be part of the evidence. Another 
interesting angle can be obtained by relating the sociological work of Lewis 
Mumford to the revival of interest in the social skepticism of Herman 
Melville. 

The particular. issues of the postwar world are also of tremendous 
importance, although there is as much danger in chronological myopia 
as there is in the geographical. But in any event, we live in an age when 
the total world is caught in a double polarization of a scope and strength 
never before experienced. One polarity is obvious; the other not so clear. 
The tension between East and West, the “iron curtain” issue, communism 
versus the amorphic anticommunism taking shape from fear, not faith 
—all this can be seen, as well as the fact that the total world is involved 
in the polarity. All human institutions today are affected by it, so that 
the categories by which men understand themselves and their universe are 
colored by their historical predicament, perhaps in more striking blacks 
and whites than is usually the case. The other polarity, often taken as 
an aspect of the first, is the tension between the developed and undeveloped 
nations of the world—between the submerged millions largely in south- 
eastern Asia and the more fortunate peoples elsewhere, even in Russia. 

Modern culture is technological, urban, structured for mass action 
largely in the form of response to calculated stimuli. Modern culture is 
“literate” in the sense that knowledge of written words is general, and 
only semiliterate in the sense that language can be used naturally as the 
means for self-evaluation by both individuals and society. Modern cul- 
ture is marked by an interesting dichotomy—which is not unique for the 
twentieth century—between an individualism which has no answer to lone- 
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liness and a socializing process which absorbs everybody in gigantic mech- 
anized relationships where slogans are substitutes for souls. 

We can list many other aspects of twentieth-century culture, but these 
are perhaps sufficient even though they are fairly general. But one thing 
is certain—twentieth-century culture is a true culture, even though it may 
show the marks of crisis, decay, and collapse. Because it is a true culture, 
the problem of proclaiming the Gospel to modern man involves the gen- 
eral problem of communicating any “gospel” to any culture. We can only 
speak to people within the setting where they are, and if the setting has 


dynamic significance, to ignore it means to talk past people rather than to 
them. 
I, CuLtture AND RELIGION 


All men, just because of the nature of life itself, have to ask them- 
selves and their world certain basic questions, such as “Who am I?”; 
“Where did I come from and where am I going?”; “What is my rela- 
tionship to myself, to other people, and to the universe as a whole?” These 
questions might be put in other words, and they could be subdivided into 
a good many more queries about the meaning of life. Regardless of how 
they are described, they are perennial, and every new situation raises them 
over again, implicitly if not explicitly. Every decision made by a person 
in connection with anything at all is upon the basis of the presuppositions 
supplied by the answers to these questions, so that to raise the questions is 
to raise that which makes all thought and action, all self-knowledge, and 
all social relationships possible. 

These questions are not abstract. They arise in the course of man’s 
involvement in concrete historical problems. Man is never isolated from 
his historical situation, yet no set of historical circumstances can completely 
contain him, so questions of meaning arise. We see ourselves engaged in 
a variety of activities and responding to a variety of social and psychological 
forces, and we can recognize certain structures of cause and effect in the 
world as we find it, yet everybody has moments when he realizes that his 
own existence is not completely explained thereby. Therefore, everybody 
is concerned to some extent with these perennial problems of the spirit, 
and when either his own particular fortunes or the general historical situa- 
tion makes it difficult or impossible to deal with them, there is serious 
religious confusion. 

These questions may be the subject of speculative inquiry, although 
most people are not very much at home in systematic philosophy. The 
average man tends to take these questions for granted, and only to become 
conscious of their pressure when special circumstances bring them to mind. 
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For most of his life, the average man makes decisions and undertakes pro- 
grams of action within the framework of assumptions he does not know 
he has made, because he has accepted them with his culture along with 
the air he breathes. In the same manner most people tend to act as if 
the pattern of relationships to other people, to social groups, and to the 
world as a whole, in which they were born is at least quasi-eternal, even 
though they may know in their minds that this is not true. 

The major function of any culture is to provide a set of patterns and 
categories—in the form of institutions, conventions, traditions, understand- 
ings, and the like—which make it possible for social relationships to con- 
tinue. A culture is vital to the extent that those who live within it are able 
to think and act in normal situations without questioning too seriously the 
meaning of thought and action in themselves. In all cultures, there is a 
relative place for philosophical inquiry and for a certain amount of criti- 
cism, the purpose of which is to explore and to strengthen the patterns 
and categories by giving them fresh relevance to the historical scene and 
by revising them slightly as occasion demands. To challenge them in their 
right to exist, however, is nihilistic, and nihilism is the seed of self-destruc- 
tion which all cultures carry within themselves. 

When Carl Radek wrote that the work of James Joyce marked the 
absolute end of bourgeois literature, he was saying that the “stream of 
consciousness” school marked the turning point from creative criticism to 
nihilism in a culture which could no longer provide adequate patterns and 
categories. In a different set of circumstances, Erich Fromm’s indictment 
of the work of Martin Heidegger and Karl Jaspers for paralyzing the 
ability of the German universities to contribute healing insights to the 
tortured German society of the early 1930’s is actually a parallel denounce- 
ment of nihilism. While this author does not believe either Radek or 
Fromm to have been entirely accurate in their understanding of cultural 
cause and effect, it is true that when a culture can no longer supply patterns 
and categories which most men take for granted, that culture is in serious 
plight. 

Religion is a function of human life which is both within culture and 
transcends culture. Religion is the process by which men seek the answers 
to the questions stated at the beginning of this section—both in stating the 
questions for themselves and also in the kind of answers they seek or think 
they have found. The questions are so elementary that ne cultural pat- 
terns or categories can exhaust them, but they are so profound that to 
explore them seriously is to question all culture—one’s own and all others. 
At the same time, these questions transcend nihilism as well as culture. 
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If culture can only deal with them by domestication—providing pro forma 
ways of stating and answering them—nihilism can only do so by evading 
them as if they did not matter. 

Religion at its heart is, therefore, the enemy of culture in a much 
more profound sense than nihilism can ever be, for nihilism is only culture 
in despair, regardless of its particular form. Religion is radical criticism. 
While this is essentially true of all religion, it is true that all religions have 
to express themselves in terms of cult, creed, and code of some sort, and 
the rationale of these are made possible only by the culture itself. Other- 
wise, the elementary questions remain inchoate and incomprehensible, even 
though they continue to be real. This is why all religions are in danger of 
domestication by culture, and some more than others, depending on how 
they state the questions and orient the search for the answers. It is always 
easy to turn rationale into rationalization and by doing so to substitute a 
stylized behavior for a dynamic cult, creed, or code. 

One does not have to limit his interest to Christianity in the modern 
world to see how this works. The comparison of Buddhist culture in south- 
east Asia with classical Buddhism is a good illustration, as is also the com- 
parison of the social patterns of modern India with the Hinduism of the 
Bhagavad Gita. In the samae light, the so-called “Age of Faith” of the 
thirteenth century represents the domestication of the gospel by feudalism, 
and the history of northern Europe and America from 1850 to World 
War I shows many signs of the domestication of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion by the culture of the Industrial Revolution. 

While the picture just given is over-simple in a good many ways, 
its major outlines seem accurate. One more point has to be made, how- 
ever. Whenever culture domesticates religion, it also comes to depend 
upon that religion to provide the cement to hold itself together. One can- 
not, therefore, question profoundly the prevailing religion of any society 
without questioning the culture too. If the criticism is from within—the 
only kind which is important, since external criticisms have to be internalized 
to become critical in function—then the critic faces the choice between 
nihilism and a re-examination of the elementary religious questions. And 
this choice is made in a world where not only the temples but forums are 
tottering on their foundations. 


II. Mopern WEsTERN CULTURE 


Modern Western culture is a complicated fabric into which are woven 
many diverse strands. Economic issues are more striking than in other 
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cultures, although there must be economic aspects to every cultural develop- 
ment since economic activity is a basic function of civilization. In modern 
Western society, however, the economic is very sharp, as if it had autonomy 
or the capacity of self-authentication, and this is true throughout the whole 
range from capitalist and conservative political economies to the com- 
munist in all its forms. 

The fabric of modern Western culture is also marked by a number 
of kinds of humanism, although these threads are scarcer in some sections 
of the total than in others. By humanism we mean that a prevailing con- 
cern for the welfare of man and the preservation and enhancement of 
human values is felt to be one of the major purposes for the existence of 
the culture, so that the value of other elements in the total pattern is de- 
termined in large measure by this standard. Humanism in practice covers 
a wide range from a Renaissance Platonism through humanitarianism to a 
theoretical naturalism which is only qualified by ascribing primacy to man. 
While to an anthropologist all cultures are concerned with the preservation 
and enhancement of human values, humanism—in all its forms—refers 
to a self-conscious concern such as modern Western society demonstrates 
to a very great degree. 

The pattern of Western culture has a number of political strands, in 
the discussion of which the analogy to a piece of cloth breaks down. This 
is because our society has never worked out satisfactorily the relationships 
of the individual to the group in the sense that any particular rationalization 
of this relationship is truly predominant. There are many traditions ac- 
centuating the individual in a variety of ways and for a variety of purposes, 
and there are others accentuating the social structure. In the long run, it 
is probable that the Federalist Papers will turn out to be the most accurately 
symptomatic of the way this culture understood itself politically, because 
here we find an unresolved suspicion in both directions, resulting in the 
theory of checks and balances, or a secularized and political statement of 
the doctrine of Original Sin. 

These three strands—the economic, the humanist, and the political 
tension—are reflected in arts and letters. It is always possible to read 
cultural history by referring almost exclusively to these aspects of life, 
and then to find that the parallel holds when comparison is made with 
political and economic history. During periods of cultural breakdown this 
is more difficult, because we have the artistic rationalization of the declining 
culture, the self-expression of several abortive cultural substitutes, and the 
birth pangs of the successor, all at the same time. It is a little difficult to 
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tell whether the artistic and literary complexity of our day is symptomatic 
more of breakdown than of the highly intricate nature of the kind of society 
which has evolved. 

The funeral rites of modern Western culture have been conducted 
prematurely and for quite a long time, while the culture itself continues, 
although not with quite the health that Frederick Lewis Allen sees in it. 
It is true, however, that what appears to some people to be signs of de- 
cadence in the world of art and letters indicates vitality to other people. 
It is hard to tell at this point whether existentialism in letters and “abstrac- 
tionism”—a very poor name for what is being attempted—in art mark 
the actual nihilism or new creativity within a continuing cultural vitality. 
Yet, we can see in the very question the fact that modern Western culture 
is not sure of its own meaning—no longer fully self-confident that it is 
a culture at all. 

Every culture produces intellectuals of sorts who serve a variety of 
roles, among the most important of which is to enable the critical and cre- 
ative mind to remain in real history without being shackled by too liter- 
alistic an acceptance of the patterns and categories. In other words, a 
primary role of the intellectual within culture is to recognize the truth in 
Plato’s “Allegory of the Cave” sufficiently so that the destructive ending 
of the story does not come to pass. 

The intellectuals of modern Western culture have fulfilled this pri- 
mary role up to the present time—whether in the field of political, economic, 
and cultural history (Brooks Adams, Veblen, the Beards, Ortega y Gasset, 
Toynbee, and others); or in the field of philosophy (John Dewey, 
Friedrich von Hiigel, Reinhold Niebuhr, Bertrand Russell, and others) ; 
or in the field of literary criticism (Joseph Wood Krutch, T. S. Eliot, and 
others). The grouping of very different positions within the parentheses 
is deliberate. 

Perhaps the most alarming symptom of cultural disintegration in this 
decade is the stultifying of the ability of the intellectual to fulfill his clas- 
sical role. This author cannot agree with Fromm that the existentialist 
point of view is responsible, and refuses to write of Sartre as wholly nega- 
tive, while seeing something very provocative in the synthesis of Gabriel 
Marcel. Yet the field of inquiry of the McCarthy Committee, to say 
nothing of its methods, bad as they are, makes the question unavoidable. 

The role of the intellectual still exists. Paul Tillich’s The Courage 
to Be is a landmark book in this great tradition. But the effectiveness of 
the intellectual to serve as the blood cleanser of modern Western culture 
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is generally in question—both from the point of recruiting personnel for 
the ranks of the intellectuals and from that of the reception of their mes- 
sage. Perhaps the end of Plato’s story is now being lived out. 


III. Procraiminc “GospEts” AND THE GOSPEL 


The task of proclaiming any “gospel” is related to the perennial ques- 
tions of the human spirit such as were stated in Section One. The “good 
news” consists in offering an answer or at least a way to an answer. What 
makes it “good” is that frustration appears to be overcome. As long as 
men think they are able to handle these questions by themselves, whether 
by using the cultural patterns and categories as soporifics or as channels 
for expression, no “gospel” can make contact with them—since no news 
can be called good which merely tells people what they already think they 
know. Simply to reinforce our presuppositions is not good news, unless 
somehow or other we have come to doubt their validity. 

Proclaiming a “gospel,” therefore, involves making contact with the 
perennial questions of the human spirit within and through the concrete 
historical situation in which are involved those to whom the proclamation 
is addressed. Otherwise they cannot hear it. If it does not make contact 
with the questions, it cannot be “gospel.” If it is not concretely relevant 
to the historical situation, it appears to be useless. The proclamation of 
the Christian Gospel in the first four centuries had to speak to men and 
women who were experiencing the concrete political and economic prob- 
lems of the breakdown of the Roman Empire, so as to enable them to find 
themselves—not in abstraction, but where they were. Likewise, the proc- 
lamation of the Christian Gospel to our age necessarily speaks to men and 
women who are inextricably involved in the political and economic prob- 
lems of a technological era in which the world is polarized so that neither 
political nor economic security can be taken for granted. 

While any proclamation of any “gospel” must make contact with men 
and women in the historical situation in which they are involved, “gospel” 
is not a form of social reconstruction. If it is to be “gospel,” it must 
transcend the immediate needs of people for more adequate social patterns 
so that they move spiritually from simply a pragmatic concern with answers 
to political; economic, and social issues, to dealing specifically with the 
perennial questions of the human spirit. At the same time man’s quest 
for pragmatic solutions never lets up—because at least tentative solutions 
are needed in order to keep the world’s social machinery going, and be- 
cause life generally appears easier when the perennial questions are not 
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raised too concretely. This means that any proclamation of any “gospel” 
runs the continual danger of distortion into a program of social reform 
(whether political, economic, sociological, or psychological), and then it 
stops being “gospel” at all. 

The original proclamation of the Christian Gospel certainly did not 
offer the Greco-Roman world of the first three centuries of our era the 
kind of answers which it would have blocked out for itself in advance. It 
came as “gospel” because to a number of people there was no longer any 
possibility of dealing adequately with the perennial questions by the use 
of the prevailing cultural patterns and categories within the historical situa- 
tion as they found it. If they had been able to block out a clear descrip- 
tion, however, there could have been no real gospel. An historical actu- 
alization of the “Second David” or the “Second Moses” of first-century 
Jewish messianism could not have been “gospel” for anyone, as the 
Talmudic literature shows clearly. 

Gospel in any form must provide light in darkness for people who 
are either already aware or who discover that it is really dark. Charles 
Norris Cochrane’s Christianity and Classical Culture describes the process 
by which the Gospel was related to a Greco-Roman world, which discov- 
ered over a three-century period that it could not consolidate its cultural 
heritage in the form of adequate patterns and categories. Perhaps Cicero, 
and later Seneca, played the role of the intellectuals in an age which 
progressively became unable to assimilate what the intellectual must offer. 

No proclamation can be “gospel” except in a very narrow sense if it 
is proclaimed solely to one group within society. At least in theory, “gos- 
pel” purports to make contact with the perennial questions of the human 
spirit in a way that transcends all lines of class, background, and social 
opportunity. Yet, any proclamation which really serves as “gospel” must 
be able to speak to some intellectuals, and, indeed, must command their 
service in the proclamation. There have been “pseudo-gospels” in history 
which made real contact with the questions of the spirit of some social 
groups, as far as we can tell, but because there was not an adequate per- 
formance of the intellectual role the end result was abortive social protest. 
Thus the intellectual has a role not only in the maintenance of a stable 
culture but also in the proclamation of “gospel” in spite of culture. 

If any “gospel” is to be proclaimed to our confused age, therefore, it 
must command the service of some responsible intellectuals in order that 
it may be heard in a way which cuts through the fabric of culture to the 
perennial questions of the human spirit, in a way which does justice to 
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man’s need for culture and to the limitations of all cultures. Without 
such an intellectual service the “gospel,” no matter how true theoretically, 
will not be relevant to the situation in which men find themselves because 
they will be unable to appreciate its gospel nature. The proclamation does 
not originate with the intellectuals, but in some kind of a movement of the 
spirit—usually focused in the life and work of some religious genius who 
epitomizes the possibilities and frustrations of his age in dramatic and 
symbolic form. But the next step depends upon the intellectual providing 
that kind of articulation which will enable people in various levels of society 
to respond significantly and understandingly. 

In Christian history, the role of the intellectual was first played by 
Paul, who was followed by a wide variety of first-rate thinkers. In the 
next stage of cultural problem—decay and revolution—the great names 
of Paul and Augustine may be said to provide the intellectual brackets be- 
tween which the Christian Gospel was proclaimed to a world, enabling 
it to survive the collapse of its culture and begin the construction of its 
successor. Likewise, the first-generation Reformers provided intellectual 
leadership in a fresh proclamation of the same essential Gospel. 

In the Christian understanding, Jesus played fully the role of the 
religious genius whose life and work dramatically symbolizes the creative 
contact of the spirit of God with the perennial questions of the human 
spirit. This role does not have to be played again, and it is inconceivable 
that anything essential can be added to it. But it can command the service 
of a great many people of all types of insight and talent to relate it 
dynamically to successive historical situations. And it will always need 


the service of intellectuals in every age in order that men within culture 
can understand it to be the Gospel. 


IV. THe Curistian GosPEL AND Our AGE 


If the argument of this paper has been followed, it should be clear 
that proclaiming a gospel is a dangerous task, since one has to steer be- 
tween the rocks of nihilism on the one hand and the whirlpool of a cultural 
whitewash on the other. The problem is not new, as the ancient story of 
Micaiah, the son of Imlah, and Zedekiah, the son of Chenaanah in I Kings 
22 bears out. The alternative to supporting the traditional patterns and 
categories will always appear to be nihilism to those who have a vested 
interest in maintaining the culture. The reverse is also true—the preserva- 
tion of cultural values will always appear to be whitewash to those who 
are rejecting their cultural tradition as inadequate (cf. Paul in Romans 7). 
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In our age, cultural whitewash takes the form of an uncritical glorifi- 
cation of “the American way of life” in a variety of forms and slogans. 
Communism is not actually nihilism but another form of cultural white- 
wash, which seeks to save the structure by rearranging its component parts 
and making social primacy the predominant political thread. There may 
be elements of nihilism in the emotional attraction of some intellectuals 
to communism today in a way that was not true two decades ago. But 
nihilism is much more to be found in a widespread apathy based upon the 
feeling that nothing can really avert the plunge of Western society into 
the abyss, so why bother? 

It is interesting to recall that the classical proclamation of the Chris- 
tian Gospel encountered the charge of “atheism” (cf. Tertullian’s Apologia). 
To Greco-Roman culture a radical raising of the perennial questions 
smacked of nihilism. The continual problem which the early church faced 
with perfectionist schismatics, such as the Montanists, showed that the 
Gospel can also appear to be cultural whitewash. 

In our day, the standard charge of Western “liberalism” against the 
recovery of the Christian Gospel in its radical and essential form—through 
the work of the crisis theologians—is that “it cuts the nerve of effort.” In 
other words, this appears to be nihilism. To the secular naturalists, the 
revival of interest in theology takes the appearance of the worst kind of 
cultural whitewash, since it apparently seeks to re-establish a social equi- 
librium in terms of patterns and categories of the past. 

The proclamation of the Gospel to our age, therefore, cannot be in- 
sured in advance against these dangers. Yet, if it is to be proclamation 
at all, it must make contact with man on the level of the perennial ques- 
tions denying the ability of this or any other culture to satisfy his heart 
with stylized answers, and at the same time pointing him past the despair 
which is the normal and logical alternative to dependence on the cultural 
tradition. In this approach only does the Gospel turn out to be Gospel, 
offering actual good news to people who discover their need to hear it. 

It is naive to suppose that the economic and political tensions of this 
decade make the proclamation of the Gospel any easier. They may make 
it harder, since these tensions accentuate the struggle between cultural 
self-authentication and nihilism. It is only when the tensions are used 
as occasions by which the underlying questions are brought out into the 
open and faced that the Gospel can be heard—but the questions must come 
first, and they will rarely be asked automatically. It is far more natural 
for the average Western man in this decade to retreat into noncritical 
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acceptance of his cultural heritage than it was for his grandfather, because 
criticism seems so dangerous. It is much easier to say, “McCarthy must 
be doing some good,” than it is to question whether the structure and 
rationale of our society has any meaning. 

The cultural history of the West has several examples of the effective 
proclamation of the Gospel to a confused age, and witness of what came 
after. The original impact from Paul to Augustine enabled Western man 
to survive the collapse of the Greco-Roman culture, because his way of 
handling the perennial questions no longer depended on Greco-Roman pat- 
terns and categories. But the result was a new culture in which the same 
problem eventually recurred in new form. The Reformation impact from 
Luther to Wesley enabled Western man (at least in northern Europe and 
America) to survive the collapse of feudal culture. Again, the eventual 
result was a new culture in which the same problem is recurring. 

In the case of the patristic proclamation and also in the Reformation 
proclamation, the primary purpose was not so much to question the right 
of the contemporary culture to exist as it was to bring the underlying 
questions out in the open. While to their immediate opponents they 
seemed nihilistic, in both cases the preachers made so many pragmatic 
compromises with the prevailing culture that to some critics their work 
looked like cultural whitewash and social salvage. The Weber-Tawney 
theory would bear this out for our day, and even though this author ques- 
tions its total accuracy it does have much valid insight. 

This would seem to indicate that the task of proclaiming the Gospel 
to our age is primarily one of cutting through the tissues of our culture 
the way a skillful surgeon cuts through the webs of muscle fibres in making 
an abdominal section. He destroys actually as little as possible because 
his real purpose is not to design a new kind of abdominal wall but to get 
to something underneath. In other words, cultural reconstruction is not 
our main interest but rather, contact with man in culture, which is the 
only place he is ever found, in a sufficiently radical way so that the peren- 
nial questions may be looked at simultaneously in the light of the historical 
situation and the eternal truth of the Christian faith. 

Then whether the culture flourishes or falls, whether new competing 
cultural patterns arise or the traditional heritage continues, man can live 
creatively with himself, his neighbor, and his God. 
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From Waymon Parsons 


Nor LONG AGO Time Magazine devoted two columns of 
space to a review of Edward R. Murrow’s book, This I Believe, a book 
composed of the series of three-and-one-half-minute statements of belief 
made over the CBS network by representative Americans. The review 
pointed out that all of these statements typified the general attitude of our 
age toward religion—that is, “that strong feelings about religion are in 
bad taste.” 

All of the statements which were quoted in the review bore out this 
observation. The writers of This I Believe spoke of various ideals and 
values which had meaning for them, of the need for more decency, and 
democracy, and freedom, and the greater practice of the Golden Rule. 
Although they were to discuss the faiths they lived by, only half the con- 
tributors found it necessary to mention God, and only ten confessed to 
having any formal religious belief. As a matter of fact, the program 
director of this series of broadcasts informed the participants that “This 
I Believe” had to be “nonreligious.” 

This venture in writing “nonreligious” creeds is cited, not because 
these talks were of no value or interest, but because they exemplify an 
increasing attitude among our people that religious belief has very little 
to do with one’s conduct in life. An amazing number of people seem to 
feel that in the area of religion it doesn’t matter what you believe. In 
fact, there are those who frankly prefer a religion without beliefs or doc- 
trines or theology. “After all,” such a one says, “it doesn’t really matter 
what you believe; it’s the way you live that counts.” 

This trend toward moralistic creeds for living, however, ignores the 
fact that many are trying to hold on to certain values and ideals without 
the very beliefs that uphold them and guarantee them and give them any 
basis in reality. “Values,” writes Dr. Ernest Hocking of Harvard, “can 
survive only if, reaching out towards a metaphysical condition which their 
dream-shapes foreshadow, they find it. They need a reality to climb on; 
they want an independent source of standards, a mooring outside nature.” * 


1 Hocking, W. E., Human Nature and Its Remaking. Yale University Press, 1918, p. 412. 





Waymon Parsons, B.D., D.D., is Pastor of the Heights Christian Church, 
Shaker Heights, Cleveland, Ohio. He holds that the preacher’s task of being a faith- 
ful servant of God’s saving Word is beset with difficulties, he fails both God and 
man if he preaches not the gospel. 
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Many have surrendered their religious belief about reality, but go on cling- 
ing to the ideals and the civilization which are the historical fruit of such 
belief. 

Yet, here and there, it is becoming evident that moral bankruptcy 
can be the only result when people try to hold to ethical ideals after the 
impulse of worship has failed and belief grown dim and shadowy. Canon 
Peter Green, in a.pamphlet on “The Moral Condition of Great Britain,” 
says that the reason for the loss of former virtues among his people is 
plain. “Having disestablished the first four of the Ten Commandments, 
we have robbed the last six of all validity.”* It does matter, and it mat- 
ters deeply, what a people believe. For belief will sooner or later have 
everything to do with action. In every quarter today we witness the dis- 
integration of ideals and the loss of cherished values because they perish 
without the nourishment of the faith out of which they were born. 


I 


What is this faith by which man preserves the values and ideals and 
eventually the salvation which rest squarely upon it? When broken down, 
it may contain many items of belief, but essentially they belong to one truth 
which the Christian calls the Gospel. In a way, it is most presumptuous 


to try to state what this Gospel is in a few words, but if this is what the 
Christian minister is called to proclaim he must never cease in his task of 
trying to put it into clearer and sharper and more persuasive and adequate 
language. For our purposes let us take the affirmation drawn up by those 
from many churches in many countries who met at Madras in 1938. It 


is a reaffirmation of the faith by which the church has lived since the 
beginning. 


We live by faith in God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Above all and in all and through all is the holy will, the creative purpose, of the 
Most High. The world is His and He made it. The confusions of history are in the 
grasp of His manifold wisdom. He overrules and works through the purposes of men, 
bringing to nought their stubborn and rebellious lust for power but building their 
fidelity into the structure of His reign upon earth. 

Man is the child of God, made in His image. God has designed him for life 
in fellowship with Himself, and with his brothers in the family of God on earth. Yet 
in the mystery of the freedom which God has given him, man chooses to walk other 
paths, to seek other ends. He defies his Father’s will. He seeks to be a law unto 
himself. This is the deepest cause of the evil and misery of his life. Alienated from 
God he seeks his salvation where it cannot be found. Impotent to save himself, he 
stands ever in need of conversion, of forgiveness, of regeneration. 


2 As cited in Baillie, John, What Is Christian Civilization? Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1945, p. 46. 
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Who then shall save? God saves, through Jesus Christ our Lord. “God so 
loved the world that He gave His only begotten Son that whosoever believeth on 
Him should not perish but have everlasting life.” This is the heart of the Christian 
gospel, the gospel which we proclaim. 

in His infinite love has acted for men’s salvation. He has come among 
them in Jesus of Nazareth, His Word made flesh. In Him, He has conquered the 
power of sin and death. Jesus Christ in His teachings and life of perfect love recalls 
men to that which God would have them be, and brings them to shame for their 
betrayal of His expectation. Through His faith and perfect obedience they come to 
trust the only true God. His suffering and death on Calvary bring them to see the 
exceeding sinfulness of sin and assure them of God’s pardon. His resurrection is 
the victory of holiness and love over death and corruption. Through His risen and 
living presence, men who dedicate their wills to Him become with Him partakers 
of eternal life. In the strength and joy of forgiveness, daily renewed at the foot 
of the Cross, they are made more than conquerors over every evil.” 

Granting that this is an adequate statement of the Gospel—the good 
news—we are uneasily aware at once that few people in our modern world 
see it as good news or are prepared to accept it as any kind of news that 
meets their needs. Perhaps it is a fundamental part of our predicament 
that we do not see the relevance of these words to our predicament. 

For the most part, man has little difficulty with that part of the Gos- 
pel which describes him as a child of God, made in his image. But he 
does have difficulty coming to terms with the Gospel’s insight as to how 
sin enters this picture, alienates him from God, and makes him dependent 
upon God doing something for him that he cannot do for himself. This 
difficulty is even made more formidable because the very nature of sin is 
such as to make man less humble and receptive to God’s action and far 
more interested in self-justification—a factor which makes the Gospel 
sound strange and irrelevant to many modern ears. 

Many have strongly reacted against the traditional doctrine of “orig- 
inal” sin, and I think rightly so. But our reaction may go so far as to 
rob us of a basic understanding of sin which will make it impossible for 
us to receive the essential message of the Gospel. For the principal issue 
in most theological thought today is not at the point of whether or not 
sin may have been original in man’s finite life, but rather what is the true 
nature of sin. And at this point the story of the “Fall” and the doctrine 
of original sin do have something to tell us. We do not have to accept 
the story of the Fall as the account of an event at the beginning of history 
in order to see that it does present in a mythological fashion a truth that 
is a permanent fact in our moral experience. It does go to the heart of 


3 Part of the affirmation reprinted from The World Mission of the Church: Findings and Recom- 
mendations of the Mesting of the International Missionary Council, Tambaram, Madras, India, 1938, 
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the matter in pointing to the nature of man’s first and greatest disobedience 
as the root of all sin. Self-assertion against the will of God is our primary 
sin, in whatever form it may take. 

The doctrine of original sin, as often presented, did tend to be morbid 
and pessimistic and morally enervating. But that was because it attributed 
the origin of sin to the very fact of being born into this world—a descent 
from the realm of purity to the realm of matter, a concept quite frequently 
found in oriental, and even Hellenistic, religions. The logic of this posi- 
tion is that it would have been better had we never been born, because the 
world means damnation to us unless we can suppress the will to live. The 
Christian Gospel says nothing so suicidal to man as that. 

But the doctrine of original sin does have this insight for us. It 
reminds us that the seat of evil does reside in the will of man as a moral 
person and that he never becomes so saintly that it is not present within 
him. The greatest among the saints is still never free from the craving 
for power nor from the danger of pride. Even in his worship of God he 
is tempted to think of his own blessedness as the chief end and render 
only corrupt reverence. So intermingled in every act of life are higher 
and lower motivations that we cannot get beyond the New Testament 
words: “If we say we have no sin, we deceive ourselves.” For in the very 
claim of sinlessness we would show forth the deadliest of sins—that of 
spiritual pride. 

The value of seeing the true locus of sin is that it saves us from too 
superficial a diagnosis of man’s situation and therefore from too superficial 
a remedy. When we look upon sin as essentially ignorance, we tend to 
see its possible eradication in education or rational enlightenment. Other 
inadequate remedies are offered when sin is located in the body as over 
against the spirit, or in corrupt institutions which defile the innocent desires 
of individuals. These factors are not the real cause of man’s condition. 
They are merely the symptoms. For the basic meaning of sin is self- 
centeredness. It is man’s willful rebellion against the sovereignty of God. 
It is his effort to organize his universe of values around himself as the 
center. We may call it pride, egoism, self-will, or simply selfishness, but 
it is the claim to a false independence on the part of finite and created 
spirit, manifesting itself as the will-to-power and tending to corrupt or 
pervert all man’s activities. Reinhold Niebuhr, in his work, The Nature 
and Destiny of Man, has pointed out the various ways in which sin, as 
self-centeredness in man’s encounter with God, disorganizes the whole of 
life, including man’s religion. “In the misdirection of his will toward his 
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own ends instead of the will of God, man falls constantly into a distorted, 
off-center manner of life. His reasoning is corrupted into self-defensive 
rationalization, his institutions become the instruments of the will-to-power. 
He commits all manner of inhumanities to man, often in the name of 
Good. The consequences of this sin are the inner unrest and outer war- 
fares which plague his days—the expressions of God’s judgment.” * 

Now, if that is the true nature and source of sin, the remedy is not 
so simple as we have often indicated, and the poor results of many of our 
best efforts are more easily understood. For by its very nature, sin can 
never be eradicated by programs of progress, whether they be spiritual or 
political or economic. Man becomes no less a sinner under any improved 
external conditions. His basic situation is unaltered by social revolutions, 
the redistribution of wealth, the shifting of the balance of power, the se- 
curing of greater education, or the development of technological miracles, 
even if all of these were used to good purposes. These do not change 
what we are. And somehow man senses the problem involved here even 
when he ignores its basic source and takes pride in what he is able to do. 
As one of the papers read at the Amsterdam Assembly of the World 
Council of Churches puts it: 


The signs of modern man’s blind confidence in history are manifest. At one 
and the same time he imagines that he is making history and knows that he is de- 
termined by history. Thus the pride, typical of our epoch, is matched only by its 
fatalism. People talk about creating a new civilization, even a new humanity, different 
from any hitherto known and yet feel helpless to avert the destruction of the human 
race by their technical inventions. Thus our civilization sways between the intoxica- 


cation of its own creative power and craven surrender to extinction by the work of 
its own hands.° 


Despite the power that he does have, man is still not the captain 
of his soul. He needs a Power that can deliver him from evil, from the 
bondage of himself, and enable him to move out from that bondage to the 
service of God which is perfect freedom. But man himself cannot supply 
this need. It is just at this point that so many of our moralistic and prag- 
matic character-building schemes fail to reach man’s basic need. When 
man, as was pointed out some years ago, changes the question, “Wretched 
man that I am, who will deliver me?” into the question, “Progressive 
creature that I am, who will help me to evolve myself?” he loses sight of 
who is the Reconciler. Man’s ultimate need is for that which man himself 


# As quoted in Nash, Arnold S. (ed.), Protestant Thought in the Twentieth Century. The Macmillan 
Company, 1951, p. 133. 


5 Man’s Disorder and God’s Design: The Amsterdam Assembly Series. Harper & Brothers, 1949, 
Vol. II, p. 101. 
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cannot supply. We are inhibited by that very self-centeredness which 
brought on our need in the first place. This is simply to say that because 
man is a sinner he cannot redeem himself. As the Madras statement has 
it, “Alienated from God man seeks his salvation where it cannot be found. 
Impotent to save himself, he stands ever in need of conversion, of forgive- 
ness, of regeneration.” 

When we see that man’s rescue must come from God’s side, we are 
ready for the heart of the Christian Gospel, the glorious word that man 
needs to hear. For the real miracle of the Gospel is that God has acted, 
has taken the initiative, and made possible to man as a gift what man could 
never achieve for himself. God becomes the Reconciler, breaking into 
history and penetrating the barrier that exists between the Holiness of 
God on the one side and the sinfulness of man on the other. For the 
greatest word of the Gospel is that “God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 

Whatever we may belicve abou: the Incarnation or the Atonement, 
the basic truth in each is that Divine love has taken the initiative in reach- 
ing and healing and forgiving and redeeming man. Canon F. R. Barry 
writes: 


All genuine Christian faith in God and all hope of recovery for man are rooted 
and grounded in this proclamation. It is not a theory nor a speculation, it is the 
telling forth of what God has done in the actual course of history in this world, 
through Christ’s life and death and resurrection, which changes the whole human 
situation. “It is not of ourselves, it is the gift of God—a gift undeserved and unex- 
pected, which enables men to trust life again, which lifts them out of frustration and 
despair and readmits them to creative service in reconciliation with his will.” ° 


II 


This, then, is the message that we are called upon to preach. If man 
is to hear this Word that it may become the means of grace to him, how 
is he to hear it unless it be preached? And how can our preaching be justi- 
fied if it does not proclaim this Word? Paul was under this compulsion 
when he cried out, “Woe is me, if I preach not the Gospel!” 

The question of the most critical importance which any Christian 
minister can raise with himself is the question, “Am I preaching the Gos- 
pel?” And in many quarters today, in spite of the caliber of our ministers 
and the fine qualities of their sermons, the question is being raised as to 
whether the primary purpose of preaching is being fulfilled. According 
to Canon Theodore Wedel of the Washington Cathedral, “An entire gen- 


© Barry, F. R., Recovery of Man. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1949, p. 75. 
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eration or more has grown up, even within the churches, who have never 
heard the true Christian gospel.” However exaggerated this statement 
may be, few ministers can read Canon Wedel’s The Christianity of Main 
Street without feeling deeply involved in the whole process of turning 
Christianity into a religion of moral idealism wherein man is supposed 
to become his own saviour through imitation of the Master, but really 
finds himself damned because he is not equal to the burden of achieving 
his own perfection. 

This is not to say that there is no place in preaching for discussing the 
ideals and values that derive from the teachings of Jesus. But it is to say 
that we make a mistake to substitute this entirely for the Gospel. For 
men and women, battered by life, deeply cry out for a gospel of salvation, 
not a gospel of impossible moral perfection. The difference has been well 
described by Prof. C. H. Dodd in his little volume, The Apostolic Preach- 
ing, where he draws the difference between Kerygma and Homilia. The 
latter was the more or less informal discussion of various aspects of Chris- 
tian life and thought, but Kerygma was “the message,” “the proclamation.” 
This was the word used by Paul when he said, “It pleased God by the 
foolishness of the preaching to save them that believe.” The Reformers 
were well aware of the danger that this commissioned message should be 
lost in the preacher’s own opinions and exhortations. The only word that 
becomes a means of grace is God’s Word, and for this reason Luther in- 
sisted that there is no place in the church for a spirituality not mediated 
by the Word and the Sacraments. He held that the servants of the Word 
were equipped with something more substantial than surmises and theories. 

Recently this position has been strongly emphasized in a little book 
by Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin entitled Communion Through Preaching. The 
book is most critical of much of our current trends in the pulpit. 


The function of the preacher [Dr. Coffin holds] is not to communicate his own 
ideas as an individual, but to help people to appreciate the heritage of the Church 
. » « the sermon is like the Lord’s Supper in being a means of grace through which 
God offers himself in personal fellowship. . . . The best test of a sermon is whether 
it enables God to have face to face communion with his people. . . . The primary 
requisite of a sermon is that it speak the Word of God so clearly that men really 
meet him . . . the Gospel is not a summons to human effort but a setting forth 


of God in Christ.’ 
III 


But even as we honestly try to avoid the woe that Paul felt would 
be upon him if he preached not the Gospel, we are aware at once that 


T Coffin, H. S., Communion Through Preaching. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1952. 
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there are other woes upon the preacher as he tries to be faithful. There 
are real problems and dangers involved in our efforts to preach the Gospel. 

For one thing, it has to be related to the present condition of man and 
communicated in such a way that he understands it. And this poses a 
real problem. For the Gospel itself is not something that changes with 
each age. “The Gospel itself,” as Walter Marshall Horton has reminded 
us, “is not something to be discovered by analyzing contemporary condi- 
tions, and attempting to improvise an answer to modern problems. The 
Gospel has happened.”* So the Madras statement put it, “God in His 
infinite love has acted for men’s salvation ... has come among them in 
Jesus of Nazareth, His word made flesh . . . Aas conquered the power 
of sin and death.” The news that God has thus acted must therefore always 
be essentially the same news, “yesterday, today, and forever.” 

Yet, while the Gospel remains the same, the conditions under which 
it is preached and listened to do not remain the same. There is the most 
difficult task, therefore, of relating it to the actual condition of contem- 
porary men in the language that they will understand, without losing the 
Gospel in the process of translation. With our people today conditioned 
by the graphic, picturesque, and lively presentation of almost everything 
that they hear, this is no small task. Yet surely the Gospel is not without 
its vividness and dramatic power. When Dorothy L. Sayers writes of the 
“drama of God becoming man,” we wonder how we could ever think of 
the Gospel as anything other than exciting news. As she chides the min- 
ister, “We may call it exhilarating or we may call it devastating; we may 
call it revelation or we may call it rubbish; but if we call it dull, then 
words have no meaning at all.” ° 

One thing seems clear. While the Gospel is primary, we must go 
before our people equipped with both the Kerygma and the Homilia, the 
proclamation and the presentation, or else we have failed in our mission. 
One of the most acute observations on American preaching was made by 
Charles Cuthbert Hall in 1907, when he spoke of most preaching at that 
time falling into “an unintelligible piety” on the one hand or into an 
“unreligious liberalism” on the other. “It had too many men who had a 
gospel, but did not know the language of their time—and so men would 
not stop to listen; it had also too many men who knew the language of 
their contemporaries perfectly—but had no gospel for them!”*° Fifty 
years later, this observation would still hold, and it points to the real task 





8 Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, Vol. I, p. 88. 
® Sayers, D. L., Creed or Chaos? Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1949, p. 7- 
49 Nash, A, 8. (ed).), Protestant Phought ig the Twentieth Century, p. 218, 
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of the preacher of the Gospel. Somehow we must meet the need so that 
our people will say, as was said on the Day of Pentecost, “We hear them 
" speaking in our tongues the mighty works of God.” 

Another problem which the preacher faces as he tries to speak the 
saving Word of the Gospel to man is the danger that it become nothing 
more than a theological formula to both the speaker and the listener. This 
danger has been quite evident in those churches where most has been said 
about the doctrines in which the Gospel has found expression. But any 
mere restatement of ancient dogmas cannot take the place of a rediscovery 
and experiencing of the religious life which they express. As T. A. 
Kantonen, one of our finest Lutheran scholars, warns his own brethren, 
“Even a correct theological formula is no more effective in satisfying man’s 
need of God than the correct chemical formula for water in quenching his 
thirst. Saying the right things about God, insists Luther, contributes as 
little to salvation as dressing a scoundrel in the garb of a monk makes him 
a man of God.” * 

We must be sure that our proclamation of the Gospel does not take 
on the nature of an academic theological presentation, which may be couched 
in the proper form, but never becomes, for either speaker or listener, an 
experience of reality. This simply reduces the Gospel to something to be 
looked at. If the preaching of ethical idealism is accused of reducing God 
to the role of being a mere spectator of human achievement, the preaching 
of a forensic orthodoxy leaves man to be a mere spectator of a divine drama. 

And the only way in which we may avoid this danger in preaching the 
Gospel is by reminding ourselves that the sermon is always to bring man 
into a definite encounter with God, an encounter that requires response, 
that calls for a man not only hearing and believing but trusting and acting 
on his belief. Man must always be in the position of one to whom God 
speaks and who is therefore a responsible “thou” to his Maker. It is only 
so that he may continually accept the gift which God has for him, the gift 
of forgiveness and reconciliation. Hearing the Gospel then ceases to be 
a passive, spectator affair, and becomes a personal experience of encounter 
with God. Man may thus continue daily to accept life as a gift from the 
hand of God and experience again and again the overcoming of evil by the 
grace of God through our Lord Jesus Christ. The mere preaching of a 
theological formula will never do this. Only the presentation of the Gos- 


pel as an operating experience, always open and awaiting man, will find 
and fill his need. 


11 Kantonen, T. A., The Resurgence of the Gospel. Muhlenberg Press, 1948, p. 190. 
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There is one other serious problem which needs to be faced in preach- 
ing the Gospel. It is the ease with which the Good News often becomes 
only the bad news, because the preacher dwells too much upon the need 
for the Gospel and not enough upon the Gospel itself—laying too much 
stress, that is, upon sin, and not enough upon forgiveness. In an earnest 
effort to provoke man to sense his need for God’s saving grace, good min- 
isters will repeatedly, and often constantly, lay bare the sins of our people, 
using every homiletical device for painting and puncturing pride and self- 
sufficiency. This needs to be done, but it should always be done over against 
the great answer and offer of the Gospel. To those whose preaching is 
always overloaded on the bitter side, Prof. Pierre Maury, of the Prot- 
estant Faculty of Theology in Paris, has written this profound reminder: 

It is futile, nay harmful, for the Church to speak of sin against God unless it 
also speaks of the forgiveness of this sin. It is harmful for it to speak of the insulted 
righteousness of God unless it also speaks of His justification freely offered. One 


of the Church’s gravest mistakes is undoubtedly to preach about sin before proclaim- 
ing the remission of sins; in theological terms, to preach the Law before the Gospel.” 


So, while we must always be kept aware of the depth and nature of 
our predicament, the preacher must also be aware that conviction of sin is 
a rather advanced religious experience for anyone, and presupposes a rather 
vivid sense of one’s responsibility before God. A true sense of sin is actu- 
ally a part of one’s growth in grace and will be deep and real enough if one 
is laid hold on by the full gift of God’s pardon. 

This may not seem to be a point worth too much attention; and yet, 
as we survey our contemporary age with any sympathy at all, it may be- 
come apparent that too much of our preaching starts and ends on the wrong 
side of the Gospel. For surely, without exactly knowing what it is that 
bothers them, people as a whole today are deeply concerned about their 
sinful condition, so much so that it often requires only the sharp and accus- 
ing tongue of the minister to send them into a state of despair and frustra- 
tion and defeatism. And despair, as Luther once pointed out, is as great 
a sin as unbelief, for it is a failure to grasp the positive content of the 
Gospel. 

The best way, therefore, for a preacher to escape the danger of driving 
his people to greater sin, is to be faithful always in coupling his rebuke 
of sin with the glorious Gospel of forgiveness, the truth that God has 
not left man alone in the world and abandoned him to his failure and 
defeat. Our world today, which has been called “the age of the guilty 


12 Man’s Disorder and God’s Design, Vol. II, p. 107. 
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conscience,” needs nothing more than it needs this assurance. That is why 
a psychiatrist once said that he sent his patients to hear a certain great 
preacher—“because he preaches the Gospel of forgiveness.” As James 
Denney put it thirty years ago in his work, The Christian Doctrine of 
Reconciliation, “Everyone who knows what it is to be forgiven knows 
also that forgiveness is the greatest regenerative force in the life of man.” * 

So, aware of the vexing problems involved in being faithful servants 
of God’s saving Word, and conscious that he has indeed entrusted his 
word to earthen vessels, we pursue our task and our privilege, praying that 
God will forgive us whenever the word that we preach is not his word. 


18 Denney, James, The Christian Doctrine of Reconciliation. Doran Co., 1918, p. 6. 





The Meaning of Mysticism Within 
Chiwkanaes 
DOUGLAS V. STEERE 


I 


HAT DOES IT MEAN to the Christian religion that in 
the Gospel of John, in the letters of Paul, in the recorded experiences of 
Augustine, Bernard of Clairvaux, Bonaventura, Thomas Aquinas, Eckhart, 
Tauler, Ruysbroeck, Groote, Catherine of Siena, Catherine of Genoa, 
Julian of Norwich, Richard Rolle, Teresa of Avila, John of the Cross, 
Boehme, Fox, Penington, Pascal, Woolman, Law, and Tersteegen—to 
name only a few of the most familiar names—there is a common testi- 
mony? This testimony is shaded by many variations, yet single in its 
claim, that in this life they have known at firsthand the living God; that 
he has invaded their souls and begun the transformation of their ground 
of being into harmonization with his own. What does it mean that they 
have reported this not as a matter of faith and hope, or as a matter of 


aspiration and future promise, but as a fact that has happened to them? 
Bernard of Clairvaux’s famous account in a sermon preached to his 
fellow Cistercian monks is not untypical: 


I confess, then . . . that the Word has visited me, and even very often. But 
although He has frequently entered into my soul, I have never at any time been 
sensible of the precise moment of His coming. I have felt that He was present; 
I remember that He has been with me; I have sometimes been able even ‘to have 
a presentiment that He would come; but never to feel His coming or His depar- 
ture. . 

But He is living and full of energy, and as soon as He has entered into me 
He has quickened my sleeping soul, has aroused and softened and goaded my heart, 
which was in a state of torpor and hard as a stone. He has begun to pluck up and 
destroy, to plant and to build, to water the dry places, to illuminate the gloomy 
spots, to throw open those which were shut close, to inflame with warmth those 
which were cold, as also to straighten its crooked paths and make its rough places 
smooth, so that my soul might bless the Lord and all that is within me praise His 
Holy Name. .. . 


It was . . . only by the movement of my heart that I was enabled to recog- 
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nize His presence, and to know the might of His power by the sudden departure 
of vices and the strong restraint put upon all carnal affections. . . . His goodness 
and kindness have become known in the amendment, whatever it may amount to, 
of my life; while in the reformation and renewal of the spirit of my mind, that is, 
of my inward man, I have perceived in some degree the loveliness of His beauty, 
and have been filled with amazement at the multitude of His greatness, as I medi- 
tated upon all these things.’ 

If we ask, as we have, what this means for the Christian religion, it 
would be difficult to exaggerate its significance. For if it can be taken 
seriously, it points to the availability to men and women in this life of a 
firsthand experience of God. It means that Jesus’ promise of the invasion 
of the Holy Spirit to those who would wait at Jerusalem until they were 
endued with power has been abundantly fulfilled in Jerusalems of the 
heart the world over. The power has come. 

The mystical experience encourages the Christian religion to nurture 
this inward dimension which is often called the realm of feeling, of intu- 
ition, or the mystical element, and not to allow it to be swallowed up by 
the social, institutional, historical, dogmatic, or rational dimensions of re- 
ligion. It encourages the Christian religion to give attention to any pos- 
sible preparation for this dimension: the practice of prayer and worship, of 
inward attentiveness, of vulnerable yielding. It points the institutional 


and historical dimensions to this dimension for their renewal, and the 
intellectual and ethical dimensions to it not as something that in any sense 
supersedes them but indicates their ground and goal. This mystical 
dimension is not for the purpose of ethics and philosophy, but these are 
ultimately meant to find their crown in it. Discursive thought and ethical 
striving will one day cease, history and time will be transcended; but con- 
templation and the inward transformation that accompanies it begins here 


and will go on forever. Il 

Now at once the criticism of those who see in this focus something 
extravagant and a basic distortion of the Christian faith must be considered. 
The question is raised whether or not the mystical experience in any mean- 
ingful sense can be said to be an experience that all Christians share in, 
or is this a special grace reserved for the few? And, should it be the latter, 
how then could the mystical experience be considered to be as definitive of 
the Christian way as has been suggested above? 

It does not take much acquaintance with the gallery of the well- 
known Christian mystics to contradict the frequently repeated suggestion 


1 Bernard of Clairvaux, Sermon, On the Canticles, 74: 5, 6, 7. 
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that the mystics must be people of very special temperament, a type apart. 
We may think of the will-centered, theological-minded Augustine; the 
masterful administrator and diplomat, Bernard of Clairvaux; the emi- 
nently practical communitarian, Benedict of Nursia; the delicate, esthet- 
ically sensitive Francis of Assisi; the fashionable wife of a Genoese nobleman, 
Catherine of Genoa; the toughly tenacious Birgitta of Sweden; and the 
powerfully built English George Fox. This does not suggest that all have 
a completely equal capacity for an interior experience of the presence of 
God. But it is strong evidence that God has broken through into the lives 
of men and women of the most diverse psychological and physical natures, 
who do not look alike or who do not act alike—except that they all show 
they have encountered a Power that has tendered and ordered them and 
given them a feeling sense of his power and goodness. 

The mystics themselves have looked upon their experience clearly 
as a special grace conferred on them by God and have never claimed that 
if one had had no such experience that he was not a child of God. Teresa 
of Avila spends much of her Way of Perfection counseling her nuns in 
the ordinary duties of the Christian life, and is scathing to any who neglect 
these plain duties on the grounds of any special claims for themselves as 
mystics. Yet back of it all, there is implicit in the witness of the Christian 
mystics, almost without exception, the view that this way is not closed to 
any, and that in the transformations of soul that go in the heart of this 
experience, there is taking place a kind of preview of what God has promised 
to all in the realm of salvation. 

For that reason the mystical experience is at once conferred by Grace 
and yet is connected inseparably with the yearning in all human hearts 
for that transformation into harmony with God’s will which is what Bloy 
calls “the one great sorrow in the heart of every man—not to be a saint,” 
i.€., not to be fully engaged in being transformed into the pattern his 
Maker and Redeemer means for him. “Remember that the Lord invites 
all,” says Teresa of Avila, “He says without restriction: come ye all. I 
hold it for certain that all those who will not tarry on the way shall receive 
this quickening water.” It is therefore universal in its drawing power, not 
closed to any, and a clue to what God will one day carry out in the final 
drama of redemption. 

“The mystics,” declares E. I. Watkin in his Philosophy of Mysticism, 
“are but the advance guard of the army of the elect. They are the spies 
who have gone on ahead and entered before death into the promised land, 
to report somewhat of its bliss to their fellow-travelers in the desert. For 
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proof of their journey and vision they bring us back a cluster of grapes 
such as never grew in the vineyards of Egypt.” ” 


III 


If it is a grace of God, how then can it be in any way prepared for? 
Is not that sister discipline of mystical theology known in Catholic parlance 
as ascetical theology an irrelevance? Here the testimony of the mystics 
is in agreement. When Jesus insisted that the deeper levels of transfor- 
mation could only be prepared for by prayer and fasting, he was not 
exaggerating. Therefore all forms of prayer, “the ascent of the mind to 
God,” are recommended, and by fasting the mystics have traditionally 
meant a purgation of those consciously held sins of sensuality and selfish- 
ness that draw the soul back from the transforming grace that God yearns 
to pour out upon it. 


The grace of contemplation is granted [Bernard tells his brothers] only in 
response to longing and importunate desire . . . often we approach the altar and 
begin to pray with a heart lukewarm and dry. But if we steadily persist, grace 
comes suddenly in a flood upon us . . . nevertheless He will not present Himself, 
even in passing, to every soul; but to that soul which is shown by great devotion, 
vehement desire, and tender affection, to be His Bride.* 

Yet it must be admitted that the ascetical preparations for the mystical 
experience do not bring it about. They do not eliminate Grace as some- 
thing superfluous. At best the prayer and fasting only represent expres- 
sions of the yearning, of the hunger for God, and crude preparations of 
the Bethlehem stall. Always Grace is uppermost. 


IV 


Closely related to the query about this apparent contradiction of a gift 
of Grace being prepared for by prayer and fasting is the deeper suspicion 
of some Christian theologians that mysticism, like German Idealism, is at 
bottom nothing but a glorification of the self, which is now seen as divine. 
It is in this sense that Emil Brunner equates mysticism with emotional 
ecstasy and sees it as blurring all lines of distinction between man and God, 
so that in the end they are run together. Reinhold Niebuhr focuses upon 
some of Meister Eckhart’s less guarded statements about the soul of man 
being a spark of God himself, in order to charge Eckhart with being the 
fountainhead of the later Renaissance passion for the self-glorification of 


2 Watkin, E. I., The Philosophy of Mysticism. Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920, p. 133. 
8 Sermon, Cant. 36, 3. 
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man. In both Brunner and Niebuhr there is implicit a further criticism that 
mysticism belittles the sinful state of man and is really a kind of revived 
gnosticism, 

To Brunner’s treatment of the mystical experience as emotional ecstasy 
little needs to be said. From beginning to end the Christian mystics 
repudiate such a superficial treatment and regard ecstasy as only a minor 
accompaniment of that transforming experience. Teresa of Avila’s words 
in the Interior Castle are repeated again and again in mystical writings: 
“The supreme perfection does not consist of inner consolations, nor in 
sublime ravishments, nor in vision, nor in the spirit of prophecy. It con- 
sists in reducing our will to such conformity to that of God.” In the passage 
quoted from Bernard of Clairvaux, it is not the ecstasy but the profound 
inward transformations which are wrought that are always in the fore- 
ground of the experience. In John of the Cross, ecstasy is so little the 
focus that his very descriptions of the Living Flame fix upon the consuming 
transforming character of the fire which first chars and then consumes its 
resistant fuel in the soul. 

Yet again and again the mystic’s descriptions of the experience of union, 
as of his own utterly passive part in it, make clear that a literal acceptance 
of the words might, as Brunner declares, blur all distinction of subject and 
object, of activity and passivity, of communion of heart and will and of 
identification of substance. 

If the critics of mysticism would more patiently examine the situation, 
however, they could discover the high degree of plausibility that in the 
mystical experience a ground or level has been touched where the concep- 
tual apparatus that distinguishes subject and object has been momentarily 
transcended, or where it might be said that they were so completely absorbed 
in the object of attention that there was no part of the psyche remaining 
uninvolved to discriminate subject and object or activity and passivity in 
this “rest most busye.” Their full witness, which includes their subsequent 
judgments as well as their momentary report, is not to unity of substance, 
but rather to a ground in God which is so infinitely and qualitatively be- 
yond them and their micro-selves as to make them resort to the other pole 
from unity, in fact often to a sheer negative theology in order to express 
God’s transcendent sublimity. At this point we owe much to Friedrich von 
Hiigel for showing impressively the implicit realist cleft in the witness 
of the Christian mystic, as well as for showing that the mystical experience 
lends itself far better to a critical realist formulation than to the idealistic 
interpretation to which Brunner consigns it, 
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There can be no doubt, however, that both Brunner and. Niebuhr are 
right in sensing that to the mystic there is and must be a center in man 
in which God dwells and where he forever plays upon the soul. This 
center in man must be capable of sensing God, of yearning after God, and 
be the base of turning toward or away from him. Deny this, and human 
freedom and responsibility collapses. But to admit that man is never so 
depraved but that such a center must exist in him, and to admit that such 
a center can be inflamed and transformed by the Grace of God, in no 
sense denies the ravages of sin nor the power of sin to resist the siege 
of God! Nor does the acknowledgment of this center rob man of the 
supreme humanity and creatureliness which is the mark of the Christian 
heart. 

What it does do, however, is to witness to the Grace of God in the 
soul of man burning away the bonds of sin and drawing this ground of 
man’s being into conformity with himself. “The light that shows us our 
sins,” George Fox declares, “is the light that heals us.” The mystic, to 
be sure, is less a witness to the basic depravity of the human soul than to 
the transforming power of the Healing Light—but he is no stranger to sin 
and no denier of its blighting frost. 


V 


But more menacing still in the minds of these Christian theologians 
is the fear that the historical figure of Jesus Christ will be set aside and 
that Christian mysticism will neglect the great cosmic deed of God on the 
scene of history in his act of redemption through Jesus Christ. This is a 
legitimate point of attack, and were mysticism to spring its Christian frame 
and come unmarried from its historical wedlock with the Christian revela- 
tion, this fear might well be realized. 

The evidence that history presents, however, is that in the main, 
this has not taken place; but that on the contrary, in generation after gen- 
eration, it has been the mystics who have brought the Christian church 
back to the indwelling Christ, to his inner majesty, and to an inward rela- 
tionship with him. But there is no denying that the figures of the Trinity 
have a way of interpenetrating in the mystics’ experience; that the merciful 
love in the heart of God and the manifestation of that love in the Son and 
the sharing of that love by its pouring itself out into the hearts of men in 
the Holy Spirit are inwardly known in their interpenetration, not in any 
austere isolation from each other. 

“When it pleases God to suspend all the powers of the soul . . , it 
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is evident that against our wishes, this presence of the Holy Humanity 
escapes us,” Teresa of Avila admits. It is here that the role of the his- 
torical and its vehicle, the institutional elements in religion, must play their 
part in presenting the word of revelation to the mystically inclined seeker, 
that it may encourage him and help to focus the inward drawings that play 
upon his soul. And there is no notion in her writings that these elements 
can ever be dispensed with in this life. 

In fact, it is at this very point of the focus of the historical redemptive 
act of God in Christ that draws all men into a band of the sought-after ones 
of God, that I would locate the distinctive character of Christian mysti- 
cism. For through this focus I believe the soul is borne into the trans- 
forming being of God more adequately than in any focus mankind has 
ever been given; and the transformation of soul that takes place in those 
who enter through this focus, I believe, draws all creation with it and has 
the most profound social, ethical, and even cosmic implications. This 
approach does not mean that we look upon the Sufi or the Hindu or the 
Buddhist mystic with any belittlement, but expresses a confidence that in 
the focus of Jesus Christ there is that which will one day gather up what 
is valid in these other profound responses to the Divine operation and 
drop away what is peripheral. 

In an age where religious approaches are pouring across each other 
as perhaps never before in history, it may be the vocation of the Christian 
mystic who has encountered the historical Jesus but who has so interiorized 
this encounter as to be free enough of provincial fencing, and of the re- 
pelling self-preserving fear impulses that throb along that fence, to set 
the tone for carrying out the mission task of the future. Nicholas of Cusa 
was such a figure. His inward experience of the focus of Christ was so 
profound, his compassionate love for his Moslem brothers was so great, 
his confidence was so complete that their moving devotion to the merciful 
Allah was:a pull of God’s divine centripetal drawing power, that he dared 
to set Jesus Christ among them not by a military crusade but by the most 
tender and understanding exchange of epistles and writings. For Nicolas 
of Cusa had no fear of the truth in Islam, and no fear to trust the focal 
power of Jesus Christ to honor and draw this truth into his Father’s 
treasury. 

John Woolman’s words about the growth of his mission concern to 
visit the Indians were: “Love was the first motion, and thence a concern 
arose to spend some time with the Indians, that I might feel and under- 
stand their life and the spirit they live in, if happily I might receive some 
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instruction from them, or they might be in any degree helped forward by 
my following the leadings of truth among them.” ‘ 

A contemporary of ours who knows the mission field with great inti- 
macy has written of the mood of those in Asia to whom missions are to go: 
“Come to us no more in arrogance of spirit. Come to us as brothers and 


fellow men. Let us see in you how your religion works. . . . Share with 
us that better and more abundant life which your Christ lived.” 
VI 


But the relation of the mystical experience to the historical element 
in the Christian religion is paralleled by its relation to the intellectual, the 
critical faculties of man. Does the mystical experience add to knowledge, 
does it reveal prophetically ranges of information which man is incapable 
of getting at by the ordinary processes of sensory perception and discursive 
thought? How is it related to man’s ordinary processes, and how can it 
be asserted that it does not supersede these processes yet provides their 
crown and goal? 

This is not the place to attempt to answer these questions in more 
than the most summary fashion; but at the outset it must be clear that in 
the ordinary course of our labored process of acquired knowledge, there 
must appear a duality of levels. For it is difficult to understand how, 
unless we know dimly already, the further clarification that knowledge 
affords would ever be sought after. Some thinkers refer to an “infra- 
noetic” state of innocence where, in a kind of primitive harmony of aware- 
ness, we are unsundered from our environment. They suggest that we 
then fall from this Eden-like existence of infancy, and by a process of 
progressive disillusionment we come to differentiate our knowing center 
from its surroundings. At the same time we go about trying to recover 
an ordered connection with our world, aided by this dim sense that in 
spite of their oppositional tension, knower and known belong together. 

Yet this middle level of sensory perception and discursive thought, 
where we puzzle out connections, aspires to the gathering up of its laborious 
and incomplete efforts not in a reversion to the infra-noetic state, but in 
an intuition of kinship with that which we confront, a “supra-noetic” state 
of maturity. 

Now if this is a suggestive sketch of our true condition, the query 
may be put to mysticism: Is Santayana right in charging that mysticism is 
merely a loss of intellectual nerve, that it is in fact a reversion to the infan- 


4 Woolman, J., Journal, Whittier edition, p. 192. 
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tile state of undifferentiated sensation? Or is the tradition right that sees 
in mysticism the glimpse of that light that can illumine, draw up, crown 
and complete what by our analytic processes we have seen in a glass darkly? 
In other words, is the mystical experience in some sense the much-yearned- 
for state of supra-noetic maturity? 

The replies which the mystics and their interpreters give do not seem 
to agree. Thomas Aquinas may, after an experience apparently mystical 
in character which took place four months before his death, declare that 
all of the theological and philosophical distinctions which he treated of in 
his unfinished Swmma were as nothing before the glory of what he had 
now experienced, and refuse to write further. Other mystics may reject 
any designated qualities of God, such as his mercy, his love, his compas- 
sion, as sheer blasphemy against a reservoir of holiness so infinitely greater 
than any meanings we give to those qualities. In this mood, they would 
cut off the mystical experience from the other intellectual faculties of man 
and deny any connection whatever. Certainly no answer to the query of 
mysticism’s relation to our human noetic situation can come from this 
group! 

There is, however, something chaste and sound underlying this atti- 
tude. For those who hold it, the mystical experience in which the soul is 
invaded by the transforming love of God is its own vindication. They 
have been silent under the rays of what Gregory the Great calls “the 
unencompassed Light.” This is not for the sake of something else. Other 
things are now seen to be for the sake of it. As Tagore in his Reminiscences 
says of an ultimate experience, “If science and philosophy can gain any- 
thing from it, they are welcome, but that is not the reason of its being. 
If while crossing a ferry you can catch a fish, you are a lucky man, but 
that does not make the ferry-boat a fishing boat, nor should you abuse the 
ferryman if he does not make fishing his business.” ° 

Yet after all this has been said, the mystic is a man. And while he 
is likely to insist that the conventional “faculties” of will and cognition 
and feeling are bottomed in some more ultimate ground or seed or prin- 
ciple of the soul, he also admits that when in the immediacy of his experi- 
ence this ground is moved, these faculties, although apparently in a swoon, 
are not left unchanged. And he must either remain silent and hide any 
change of will and cognition wrought in him, or he must begin the laborious 
interpretation of his experience in their terms. 

The moment that a mystic like Teresa of Avila proposes to distinguish 


5 Tagore, R., My Reminiscences. The Macmillan Company, 1917, p. 221. 
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a true from a false mystical experience, she is required to use the cognitive 
and ethical capacities of discrimination, and this she does freely. How 
does she know that it was the Bridegroom and not the Fiend that visited 
her? Because of the jewels that he leaves behind: jewels of tenderness, 
humility, quietness of soul, patience, refreshment, instead of paste pearls 
of exhaustion, pride, envy, bitterness, and malice. When a novice asks 
how to prepare for such a visitation, she again replies freely, warning that 
only Grace guides the visitation, but goes on to speak in terms of a purga- 
tion of these same negative qualities and a nurturing of devotion to the 
way of humble, tender, loving openness. 

Now in both of these instances Teresa, who like others will bide no 
descriptions as adequate to the loved Visitant, has in these words about 
effects and preparations actually described him; and has given strong 
ground for believing that these qualities are grounded as well as transcended 
in the Reality which she has experienced. Here her mystical intuition is 
connected with her cognitive and volitional factors, and each of them is 
illuminated by her witness. Professor Hocking has expressed this, “It 
would be far from truth to say that the mystic’s One, because ineffable, 
is therefore characterless and neutral.” ° 

John of the Cross has no hesitation on the issue. The mystical expe- 
rience is supra-noetic. It is the crown and goal of all yearning after God. 
“The substance of God absorbs the soul, because He assails and pierces it 
to the quick by the Holy Ghost, whose communications are vehement 
where they are of fire.”" Yet he is quite clear on the ultimate nature of 
this communion, for he declares, “the soul seems God by participation, 
though in reality preserving its own natural substance as distinct from God, 
although transformed in Him.” * Again he makes clear that though man’s 
intuition, knowledge, and vision is of the very substance of God, “‘yet it 
is veiled.” We still see but “dimly because all the veils are not drawn 
back.” ° But in spite of this limitation, “A most sublime and sweet knowl- 
edge of God and of His attributes (italics mine) overflows into the under- 
standing from the contact of the attributes of: God with the substance of 
the soul. This is the most supreme delight of which the soul is capable.” *° 

This interpretation of the mystical experience goes beyond most of 
the mystics in claiming that the attributes of God are virtually encountered 


® Hocking, W. E., Types of Philosophy (rev. ed.). Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1939, p. 455. 
7 The Living Flame of Love, 1, 34. 

8 Ascent ef Mount Carmel, Il, 5. 
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in the mystical experience of union, and makes a cognitive assertion that 
is very daring. Yet it represents a pole in the interpretation of the 
mystical experience that cannot be easily dismissed. For there is in the 
mystical experience a confirmation of God being love rather than hate, 
benevolent rather than hostile, merciful rather than avenging. There is 
a confirmation that God is going on revealing himself in the souls of men 
and therefore is not so transcendent as to be completely inaccessible to 
man. There is a confirmation that our highest values of love and purity 
and singleness of heart are grounded in the radiant nature of God, which 
does give to philosophy and ethics a positive witness that is of inestimable 
significance. 

But this positive witness does not exhaust what the mystic has to say 
to philosophy and ethics. For there is always the ineffable, the Godhead 
as over against God, the sense that all we draw from this experience is 
“veiled knowledge.” This ineffable side sweeps all of our earthly values 
into something beyond them. It witnesses to an open end in our scale of 
values. Yet it is an open end in the direction of the highest that we have 
found. It is like Bergson’s aspiration as contrasted to the legalized duties 
of society, or as Augustine’s “Love God, and do as you please” is to the 
meticulous hierarchy of Greek virtues which John Wild asserts must be 
kept in their precise order or all will go astray. This open end in the 
system is violently resented by a meticulous ethical thinker like Nicolai 
Hartmann who goes so far as to regard all religion, and especially such 
a note as this, as at bottom the perpetual enemy of ethics and of the order- 
ing system which is its genius. 

If we turn from ethics to the side of precise knowledge in philosophy, 
once again this ineffable aspect of the mystic’s witness plays havoc with 
tidy metaphysical systems or theologies that are meant to contain reality 
with little or no remainder. If it is taken willingly, it isa humbling draught 
that can distill itself into a sense of wonder and into an admission of the 
tentativeness of all that is set forth, into what Nicolas of Cusa calls “learned 
ignorance.” If it is resented, then instead of inducing humility, it only 
administers a much resented humiliation which results in its brash rejection. 

Between these poles of interpretation of mystical experience as a 
vindicating of our highest cognitions and values, and as infinitely transcend- 
ing them but still in their own direction, philosophy may well conclude 
that the mystical experience has never succeeded in its passion to close the 
cleft between the knower and the “Unencompassed Light” of God. Al- 
though the mystic has experienced the crossing of the cleft in the ground 
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of his being in which both will and cognition have been deeply moved, the 
cleft remains. There is still room for faith to operate. Jacob’s ladder is 
still let down from above, and the golden shower of Grace is still the 
condition of the mystical crossing of the cleft. Yet the cognitive and 
ethical processes are encouraged and refreshed in their labors to build up 
what von Hiigel calls “the coral reef from below.” If we want to bridge 
even the Jordan River we are not relieved of attention to the specifications 
of engineering. 





Moral Aspects of German Recovery 
AMOS N. WILDER 
I 


L OBSERVERS of Western Germany today agree as to 
the remarkable powers of recovery exhibited there, especially since the 
reform of the currency in 1948. This people manifests still, in new cir- 
cumstances, those features of the youthful giant in an old Europe which 
marked it in the period before the first World War. To speak only of 
externals, in one ruined city after another one finds rebuilding going on 
in almost every street and block. It is as though half the population had 
become masons and carpenters. Looking deeper, one finds a morale which 
is surprising when one considers the dimensions of the catastrophe. 

We know that human nature exhibits a kind of biological stubbornness 
in disaster, and that men rise to the occasion in flood and earthquake. But 
we might well have anticipated in Germany a disenchantment and ex- 
haustion after two such wars and two such defeats, especially in view of 
the orgies of emotion and illimitable hopes that preceded this recent col- 
lapse. There is disenchantment, but it is turned against romanticism in 
politics of whatever kind. And there is presumably a state of shock in the 
deeper life of the nation, but it expresses itself in activity rather than in 
lassitude. 

The background of German dynamism in recent history was well 
stated by Ludwig Dehio at a meeting of German historians some months 
ago. The expansion of Prussia to the west, he noted, rejuvenated the 
stagnant nation to its very depths and communicated to it from its un- 
promising eastern periphery an irresistible vehemence which revitalized 
all aspects of its life, especially the political. “The tradition of the Prus- 
sian Machtstaat, besides which the old civilization of the West could offer 
nothing of comparable imaginative appeal, inculcated a will to power which 
could advance by giant leaps from the smallest beginnings into the com- 
pany of the greatest.” It is the thesis of this writer that the setback to 
this vehemence in the first World War did not quell it, but with other 
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factors forced it into those kinds of irrational manifestations to which all 
the great rivals for hegemony have been addicted. Today we may hope 
that these phantasies are a thing of the past. But still today after two 
prostrations the vigor of the nation is probably less undermined than was 
the case with France after 1815 or Spain at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

There can be no doubt that the Marshall Plan has been of decisive 
importance in the present rapid recovery. But acknowledgment must also 
be made of the latent fortitude of the people and their ingrained habit 
of industry. The German is inured to toil. The established shorter work- 
ing day or week yields to the demands of the emergency. The large role 
of amusements and entertainments, familiar to us in the United States, is 
absent in Central Europe. One often feels in Germany and Austria, in 
this and other respects, that except for the great cities one is still living in 
a premodern and unsecularized age. The moving picture and the radio, 
the stadium and the arena, not to mention television, are still exotic. Apart 
from those employed in offices and factories, the women often work in- 
credibly long hours and do heavy manual labor. Germans like to say 
that a Frenchman works until he is fifty and then goes fishing. They have 
a legitimate pride in their seriousness, their cleanliness, and their order. 

The nonsecular ethos manifests itself in other respects, and often 
suggests a continuing hold upon society of pietistic, paternalist, and even 
feudal traditions. The arts of Germany have gone through the phases of 
impressionism and expressionism but have not widely reflected the final 
phases of the modern sensibility as found in France and America. Con- 
temporary literature is on the whole traditional and has not produced 
major work of the kind suggested by the names of Eliot, Joyce, or Faulk- 
ner. One might have expected that the succession of Nietzsche would 
have led to a modern and revolutionary art parallel to that which emerged 
in France among the neosymbolists. But that has not been the case. Rilke 
was certainly not a “modern poet” in the sense in which that term is used 
among us. It is true that Jaspers and Heidegger have built upon the nihilist 
aspects of Nietzsche, but not in such a way as to promise a modern existen- 
tial art or literature. Only in Kafka do we find a great modern in the 
German tongue and he belongs to a very special Austrian situation. 

The cultural conservatism appears in social and academic rituals as 
well as in recent legislation. The federal government has set the force 
of law behind the strict observance of religious holidays, Protestant and 
Catholic. An injudicious censorship over literature has just been voted 
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which will be very difficult to administer without the banning of both 
modern and ancient classics. Such legislation reflects especially the old- 
fashioned pietism of regions like Wurttemberg. Whatever healthy features 
such traditionalism may have, they are none-the-less connected with an 
unfortunate social rigidity. 

If it may be said that France still lives in the nineteenth century and 
continues to fight the battles of that period over again, Germany on the 
other hand lives very much still in the seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. Though the picturesque gabled quarters of the old towns and 
the baroque halls may have yielded to new styles or been destroyed by 
bombs, it is this setting and the spirit which belongs to it which still con- 
ditions much of the outlook of the people. The Enlightenment, it is 
true, made its impress upon the universities and the intellectuals, but it 
had no such general effect upon older attitudes as in other western lands. 
Even in the case of the universities it is easy to exaggerate the hold of 
scientific method today. A notable example of retrogression here is in 
the field of biblical studies, where uncompromising historical criticism is 
fighting for survival against a new theological current. The vulnerability 
of scientific method in the humanities today thus matches a similar vul- 
nerability in the social sciences fifteen years ago under Hitler. 

Nor did the Romantic movement exert the same determining effect 
upon the popular culture in Germany as in Anglo-Saxon lands. The 
middle-class American tends to identify the esthetic life simply and solely 
with its Romantic version. This is not true of the German, who rather 
returns to Goethe and the eighteenth century for his models in literature 
and to the time of Bach for his musical norms. Contrast the German 
Lutheran hymnbook with those used in American Protestantism and we 
find another index of the difference. 

Much of the toughness and survival power of Germany today lies 
in this rootedness in older traditions. But the distinctive character of its 
problem appears in the clash of this old-world spirit with our postwar 
situation. This culture of baroque towns and quasi-feudal psychological 
patterns, this people whose strength lies in its naive, unconscious, organic 
impulse, how can this culture rationalize itself and its traditions rapidly 
enough to meet the requirements of world community and world com- 
munication today? What is needed is not recovery alone but self-knowl- 
edge: a “sophistication” of society in the best sense of that term. 

The outward recovery, indeed, goes on apace. The German finds 
satisfaction in thus rapidly weathering the storm. In fact the analogy 
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of the destructive storm is a good one for the recent disaster. For there 
is what might seem a strange absence of resentment toward nationals of 
those nations that carried out the bombings and destroyed their cities and 
towns. This has its exceptions. But the last war tends to be looked on 
as though it were a sudden furious tempest which left havoc in its wake 
and of which all were in some sort the victims. Thus the question of guilt 
does not arise at first sight, either as regards themselves or as regards those 
who ravaged their buildings and homes. 

The French are naturally anxious over these evidences of vigor, and 
not only the French. The concern of all of us is as to whether the Ger- 
man recovery may take an irresponsible direction, whether the earlier 
mystique of a national destiny may reappear, intensified as heretofore by 
constraints that thwart it. What interests us here, therefore, are the im- 
pelling motives and attitudes of the nation today. The difficulty of the 
matter appears when we recall that Germany is divided into two parts in 
such a way that any genuine national consciousness is radically frustrated. 
Even Western Germany, though now self-governing, exists still, as it 
were, in the cataracts at the foot of the falls. All cultural and spiritual 
directions are indeterminate. 

II 


There are those who say that surface indications of a return to sobriety 
and orderly processes of government are not to be trusted. The paroxysms 
of the Nazi period are still very recent. In these streets, beer halls and 
parade grounds where feelings rose to frenetic pitch less than two decades 
ago, the scenes of manic tirades and demonstrations, it is not strange if 
ghosts throng and echoes linger. One is reminded of the passage of Words- 
worth through Paris in the autumn of 1792 soon after the September mas- 
sacres, in an interval between two phases of the French revolution. 


. . « the tide retreats 
But to return out of its hiding-place 
In the great deep; all things have second birth; 
The earthquake is not satisfied at once. . . 
The place, all hushed and silent as it was, 
Appeared unfit for the repose of night, 
Defenceless as 2 wood where tigers roam. 


One can feel in Germany today that explosive forces of the preternatural 
and the measureless may only be hidden behind the apparent détente. 
The newspapers report ever and again the discovery of unexploded bombs 


and grenades in the rubble or the fields—symbolic of a legacy of violence 
in the deeper life of the time. 
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But all societies have something of this character. In Germany today, 
despite increased evidence lately of reactionary or even neo-Nazi symptoms, 
there is good promise of constructive developments. Revealing in this 
connection was a recent meeting of German veterans at Bad Pol. The 
theme set was that of the crying predicament of youth today occasioned 
by the sudden about-face of allied policy: disarmament, 1945; rearmament, 
1952. Reactions of bitterness were countered by reassuring reports as to 
the attitudes of young Germans now already in service in the West German 
frontier defense units, the security police of the various States, and the 
German service units connected with the occupation. It was indicated that 
the spirit of these already existing quasi-military groups was quite different 
from that always associated with the Prussian ideals of the past. While 
it was agreed that the task of supplying future officers and noncommis- 
sioned officers would be a difficult one—calling for a thoroughgoing train- 
ing of the personnel—yet the evidence was that German youth was today 
disposed to military service “so long as they could feel that their interests 
were understood and their personalities respected by their superiors.” 

In the course of the same discussions defensive repudiations of guilt 
for the past were cried down by former officers who exclaimed, “Let us 
at length have the courage to admit what wrong we have done!” As often 
in such gatherings the dilemma of patriotism for the German arose. The 
truncated Federal Republic of today has no adequate symbols, no suitable 
national anthem. The patriotic sentiment necessary to a state collides with 
outworn or suspect fervors. For the present, it was concluded, the most 
constructive appeal whether to the civilian or to the new German soldier 
must lie in the effort of the nation to rise from its ruins, to shape the 
instruments of public order, and to diminish the prejudices of other peoples 
with regard to Germany. In any case national feeling must not be fos- 
tered in romantic terms, nor should crusades be encouraged even in con- 
nection with the European defense community. Such political austerity 
need not, however, exclude a common preparation with other peoples 
against attack from whatever quarter. 

This picture of West German attitudes toward rearmament is no 
doubt one-sided. Many thoughtful Germans and many friends of Germany 
who know it well are less optimistic. The American press has made much 
of recent evidences of neo-Nazi sentiment and conspiracy. These symp- 
toms are seen more in proportion by those living in Germany. The case 
is similar when we note the disproportionate attention given in the Ger- 
man and European press to expressions of hysteria and witch-hunting in 
the United States. Here at home we can recognize the healthy elements 
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in our own society which can be counted on to serve as a dyke against such 
excesses. It is a real question whether Germany is stable and healthy 
enough today to support the risks of rearmament. To have a share in 
establishing order in the West should help the nation to find itself. That 
this service should be carried out in the framework of a united Europe and 
as part of a common western defense should diminish the dangers of a 
revival of German nationalism. 

Opposition to the Adenauer policies among Protestant churchmen, 
especially in West Berlin, stems from two other considerations. On the 
one hand this policy affects the lot of the Christians of the communist- 
controlled East Zone. The iron hand of totalitarian pressure increases 
the more Germany aligns itself with the West. Recent wholesale arrests 
of church leaders in the East Zone support this consideration. In the 
second place, the specter of civil war between Germans of the two zones 
horrifies these churchmen as it does all Germans. The tragic and anomalous 
situation of Germany and of Berlin today, with respect to the division of 
the nation, is assigned to mistakes of Allied policy; and many Germans do 
not see why after being disarmed they should now be called upon to in- 
volve themselves in the great hazards of rearmament. 

One reassuring episode in postwar Germany should be given its due 
recognition. The attitude of the population of West Berlin during the 
crisis that occasioned the air lift offered to the world a sudden revelation 
of the moral resources of the nation as a whole. In his Decision in Ger- 
many, General Clay pays a unique tribute to the city, adding that through 
this heroic resistance Germans had made atonement for much that their 
leaders had brought upon the world in the recent past. We pass briefly 
over another reassuring factor in the present situation: the strong support 
in many circles for the idea of a united Europe. If the energies of this, 
still the most unpredictable people on the continent, can find expression 
in the framework of a larger European community, fears as to its future 
dynamism will be greatly relieved. 


III 


What we wish to give special attention to, however, is the extensive 
consideration that is being given today to the deeper forces in the past 
history of the nation and especially its political life. Retrospect over the 
astonishing phenomenon of National Socialism only yesterday prompts 
examination of the assets and liabilities of German tradition. The abortive 
approach to a liberal solution one hundred years ago in the events of 1848 
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and their sequel has again been scrutinized, as well as the failure of the 
Weimar Republic. Jurists, social psychologists, and theologians have been 
drawn into basic discussions of such topics as natural law, the sanctions of 
justice, and the limits of the state. 

How Hitlerism could have received the wide support or at least 
acquiescence of the people as a whole is a matter which troubles many of 
the new as of the old generation. The answers given to the question 
illuminate the moral resources of the future. The analysis of recent Ger- 
man history by Ludwig Dehio, mentioned above, confines itself largely 
to a familiar pattern. We hear of balance of power, the encirclement of 
Germany, the control of the seas, the struggle for hegemony and markets. 
In such an approach reasons of state of an amoral kind largely determine 
the policies of nations. An untimely sense of destiny, misjudgments of 
the factors in situation, errors in statesmanship were, on this view, largely 
responsible for the German disaster. The American intervention in Europe 
had only self-regarding motives: “it was in the American interest to smash 
any hegemonial unification of Europe as a possible threat to, its overseas 
sphere of influence.” It is true that this author makes much of the “blind- 
ing” of the German outlook and policy as a result of its heightened sense 
of destiny and the resistance it met. In the sustained ordeal of the first 
World War, as a newcomer against a host of foes, there thus ensued a 
Démonie or irrationality of action which was only momentarily checked 
in 1918. This mood resumed sway in the imagination of circles of veterans 
between the wars, and through Hitler spread to large parts of the nation. 
“In the narrow bounds of Europe’s moribund system the greatest and most 
vital people of Europe could only be chained temporarily, could not be 
content.” 

Even among German theologians one meets a disturbing thesis which 
runs as follows. We have here in the rise of Hitler, it is said, an illus- 
tration of the fact that even human society at its best is exposed to the sud- 
den incursion of demonic forces. “No civilization is ever more than one 
generation removed from barbarism.” The Germany of the first years of 
the century stood in the van of modern progress, not only in science and 
technology, but also in culture and the provision of social benefits for its 
population. How else is one to account for the irrationalism of the Nazis 
and for the concentration camps, except in terms of demonic agency? This 
line of thought commonly concludes with a warning to the United States, 
in whose present power, it is hinted, the devil may find a similar oppor- 
tunity. But the idea of the demonic can be used to obscure human respon- 
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sibilities. Behind those societies or personalities that become demonic or 
possessed there is always a history. The theologian, moreover, likes to 
repeat that every civilization is only one generation removed from bar- 
barism because it supports his dogma of depravity and his denial of human 
progress. 

To construe the origins of National Socialism in terms of “possession” 
or sheer fatality—and we paraphrase the views of Professor H. J. Iwand 
as expressed in the recent testimonial volume offered to Martin Nieméller 
—is to be blind to the historical forces of the modern period, and to repudi- 
ate the responsibilities involved throughout. The term “explosion” may 
be used for the event, but the explosion arose out of a long history of revo- 
lutions manquées and revolutions suppressed. The wars of our century 
and the accumulating pressures which led to them testify to despotisms 
and vested interests that had outlived their time. These factors were not 
to be found in Germany alone but the Nazi movement high-lighted their 
special operation there. 

Here one consideration bearing on the deeper forces in German social 
history becomes relevant. It has to do with the familiar theme that in 
this nation any extensive training in self-government has always been 
blocked by uncritical submission to the authority of the state. A special 
angle on this thesis appears when the disturbing aspects of German political 
life are traced back to the seventeenth century. A contrast is then drawn 
with the fateful importance of that same period for Anglo-Saxon institu- 
tions. In brief the state in Germany took precedence at that time over 
society, while in England society took precedence over the state. At a 
meeting in Géttingen in 1951 concerned with the theme, “The Individual 
and Society,” Dr. von Rantzau of the University of Hamburg developed 
this contrast and its implications for the recent situation. What was of 
special significance in his argument was the careful canvass of the ab- 
stention of the main groups of German society from political responsibility 
from the seventeenth century to the present: in the earlier period the nobles 
and the burghers especially; in the more recent period the same groups, 
but also the church, the university and labor. Contrasting features in 
English social history were documented. 

Another writer, Professor Theodor Spira of the University of Frank- 
fort, in a study of the revolution of 1848 is likewise led to a comparison 
with the English revolution in the seventeenth century. The liberal Ger- 
man leaders of a century ago failed to lay hold upon the profounder moral 
sanctions for the renewal of the state to be found in the older Christian 
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traditions of Europe. There was no such fundamental wrestling with the 
bases of Western life as took place in England in the time of Cromwell. 
The responsibilities of the orders of society, as they are reflected in Spenser 
and Shakespeare as well as among the Puritans, rested upon the Christian 
theocratic conception of the world. But the Frankfort constitution of 1848 
was inspired by a shallow romanticism and neglected any appeal to the 
best legacy of the medieval Empire and the Reformation. The miscar- 
riage of this reform effort in modern Germany affects the terms in which 
any contemporary democratic achievement can be carried out. 

Against this historical background the success of the Nazi movement 
in dominating the nation can be understood. We should of course recog- 
nize the special factors that facilitated the event. Nevertheless, what is 
of striking significance is that there was no powerful tradition of inde- 
pendence over against the political power, and that with only isolated pro- 
tests, nobility, middle class, labor, university and church acquiesced in the 
advent and sway of the Third Reich. The Christians, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, were so far alienated from liberal and socialist groups that 
no common cause could be made against the new tyranny. The church 
was not prepared to defend justice for the sake of justice, in the case of 
labor, for example. When Confessional Protestantism took its stand in 
1933 a telling breach was made in the Nazi pretensions. But it would 
have been better if the state churches had not been linked with reaction 
through a long history. 

This situation accounts for the absence of courageous support for 
Niemdller at the time of his arrest. A recent account of his life, written 
by Wilhelm Niemiller, includes the following. 


Here and there a justified hope might well have arisen that this or that person 
of influence and power would risk something for him. ‘Thus it was understandable 
that the Bishop of Chichester should have written in an English paper, July 3, 1937: 
“There is at least one high-ranking German statesman whose children Dr. Nie- 
miéller baptized. Will their father stand by quietly when the teacher of his children 
and when the faith which he taught them are suppressed? There are other high- 
placed German statesmen who have often heard Dr. Nieméller preach in the Dahlem 
church, Will they stand by when the Christianity in which they believe is attacked 


in the person of its apostle?” * 

The writer notes that after the collapse of the Nazi state, leaders of the 
Third Reich mutually testified to their bold interventions for the Dahlem 
pastor when he was placed in the concentration camp. But, he adds, “not 
only was there no boldness, but there was no intervention.” 


1 Bekennende Kirche, Martin Niemiller xum 60 Geburtstag. Munich, Chr. Kaiser Verlag, 1952. 
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IV 


The fact that public opinion is vigorously concerned with all such 
matters of German social history as we have illustrated is reassuring. It 
may not point to democratic reform after the pattern of Anglo-Saxon insti- 
tutions. The very term “democratic” has objectionable connotations for 
many Europeans. A German solution of the problem of public responsi- 
bility diffused throughout the nation will take a distinctive form. In a 
population largely Lutheran and Catholic in background, appeal will no 
doubt be made to the older Christian sanctions of the orders of society. 
Democracy would be based upon the responsibility of the different estates 
or corporations rather than upon the rights of man. This would pre- 
sumably mean the continuation of certain hierarchical features in German 
society. Lutheranism does not have the same leveling effect as Calvinism 
and its offshoots. Nevertheless the evangelical churches of Germany can 
play a decisive role in the political attitudes of the nation in coming years. 

Today Lutheran theologians and laymen have begun to interest them- 
selves in questions of social ethics in an unprecedented manner. The 
problem of the state is paramount in view of the totalitarian factor in our 
time, but also because Lutheran teaching in this area has commonly seemed 
to encourage the believer in irresponsibility. Various aspects of the prob- 
lem present themselves. What about the established churches of the 
German states? Is the modern situation best served by the “neutral state” 
which leaves all spiritual matters to the church? Or does this arrangement 
constitute a virtual invitation to neo-pagan forces to capture the nation? 
What about the theocratic ideal which had such a significant role in Geneva, 
Holland, and New England? 

It is of interest that Karl Barth, while rejecting the Calvinist theo- 
cratic view of the state, does not fall over onto the traditional Lutheran 
position with its sharp distinction of the two realms, temporal and spiritual. 
He maintains that, like the church though in a different way, the state is 
under Christ and his law. The Christian owes to God not only religious 
worship but a “political worship” manifesting itself in civic and secular 
acts such as witness to the claims of justice and mercy over against any 
betrayal of these by the political authority. 

A promising feature of evangelical theology in Germany in these 
last years has been the repudiation of earlier views of Luther’s teaching 
with regard to princes and governments. It is now insisted that the great 
Reformer did not exempt the state from the requirements of justice, nor 
did he require obedience to the state in all situations. Those Lutherans 
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who felt themselves justified in an unpolitical pietism, who identified 
Christianity with inwardness of faith and turned over all decisions in public 
matters to the existing regime, mistook Luther’s position. Likewise, the 
tendency of ecclesiastical Lutheranism to enter into a concordat relation 
with the state for antirevolutionary purposes—as in the past in the interests 
of “restoration”—is today under attack. All in all we have here substan- 
tial evidence of constructive forces at work in German Protestantism. 

We would call attention, finally, to the attitudes of German students 
today. The evidence here is ambiguous. The great majority affirm their 
adherence to freedom, personal values, the equality of men and women, 
and the traditions of humanism. The role of the student in political life 
before and after graduation is a constant theme of discussion. The univer- 
sities generally deplore the survival of the cliquish older student corpora- 
tions in which formerly dueling was a part of the code and brotherhood 
was sealed in blood. But the present generation of students grew up under 
circumstances which precluded any real acquaintance with the democratic 
traditions they propose to serve. As children they were moulded in the 
Nazi camps and rituals; as, youths they were drilled by the party hench- 
men. In those crucial years when in family, school, and church, men and 
women commonly are nourished on the values and ideals by which they 
are to live, this generation was deprived of these and was impressed with 
diametrically opposed sentiments. What confusions and frustrations in 
the sequel! How can German youth of today serve a cause they have 
not assimilated in their formative years or come fully to know and love 
in all the special handicaps and confusions of the postwar situation? 

The pessimist will say, therefore, that their present espousal of free- 
dom and democracy is but a following of the fashion of the day, as was 
the response of German youth fifteen or twenty years ago to the fashion 
of that day. But this is at least to ignore the minority who then gave their 
lives in protest against the Nazis and the corresponding number today 
who can be counted on to stand by their convictions. And it is to forget 
that the greatest apostles of a cause are often late converts to it from the 
opposing side. Their powerful espousal is often all the more clear- 
sighted because they see the new allegiance against a background of bitter 
disillusionment with the old. It is for us of the free world to make our 
cause so convincing that these kinds of converts can be won. Such pros- 
elytes may well evidence so decisive a baptism that from a free Germany 
will come back to us that dynamic commitment to a free world which we 
ourselves are in danger of forfeiting. 





The Church in Paul 


CLARENCE T. CRAIG 


‘Tue MISSIONARY LETTERS of Paul give us the fullest 
portrayal of what was meant by the Church in the first generation after 
the crucifixion and resurrection of Jesus. Of those which bear the name 
of the Apostle, the Pastoral Letters must be excluded as coming from a 
later time. Though there are many defenders of the authenticity of 
Ephesians, I cannot believe that Paul is directly responsible for its compo- 
sition. In any case, it contains a meditation upon the significance of the 
Church which sets it apart from the indubitably genuine letters. Its teach- 
ing will be reserved until the end of this study so that the differences 
may stand out clearly. Hence, this essay is based on I and II Thessaloni- 
ans, Galatians, I and II Corinthians, Romans, Philippians, Colossians, and 
Philemon. 

It is a mistake to go out primarily from the Greek word Ekklesia. 
The early believers did not start with a word, but with a reality, the Mes- 
sianic community, the eschatological people of God, the group constituted 
by Christ through the Holy Spirit. Paul could address those comprising 
these communities by a large number of different terms. In relation to 
God they were the “saints” (Rom. 1:7), set apart for God, consecrated by 
his Spirit of holiness. In relation to each other, they were the “brethren” 
(Rom. 7:1) because they shared in a common redemption. Since this 
community stood in organic relationship to the saving acts of God in the 
past, it was the real Israel (Rom. 9:6), the true circumcision (Phil. 3:3), 
the true descendants of Abraham (Rom. 4:11 ff.; Gal. 3:29), and there- 
fore the “Israel of God” (Gal. 6:16). 

Since full descriptions of Paul’s conception of the church have been 
presented so often, it is desirable to restrict this study primarily to those 
aspects of the thinking of Paul which bear most directly upon the ecu- 
menical problem of today. These would seem to be three: (1) How did 
Paul conceive the limits of the church? (2) How did the church maintain 
its relation to Christ? (3) How was the organization or the government 
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of the church to be carried on? The material preserved in his letters on 
these three issues will present us with the most distinctive Pauline con- 
ceptions of the church. I 


For Paul, the church comprised a very definite and limited group. 
They were set off as a third race; beside Jews and Greeks there was “the 
church of God” (I Cor. 10:32). This was comprised of those whom God 
had called (I Cor. 1:2) and predestined (Rom. 8:29). It was composed 
of those who were “in Christ” (Rom. 8:1), an experience which was 
appropriated through faith (Phil. 3:9), and inaugurated by a baptism 
which meant dying and rising with him (Rom. 6:3-4). Those in Christ 
were possessed by the Spirit (II Cor. 3:3), the guarantee of ultimate sal- 
vation (II Cor. 1:22). They joined in the celebration of the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which was a memorial of the redemptive death of Christ (I Cor. 
11:24), a present participation in his body (I Cor. 10:16), and a foretaste 
of the Messianic supper when he should return in glory (I Cor. 11:26). 
Those whom God had reconciled through the death of his Son could con- 
fidently look forward to entrance into his kingdom (Rom. 5:10). 

First of all, this group was universal in character. It was confined 
to no one nation or people or class (Gal. 3:28; Col. 3:11). To require 
circumcision as a mark of entrance would, in fact, have confined the church 
to one nation. But the mystery of God was for all men, and Paul’s aim 
was “to present every man mature in Christ” (Col. 1:28).° His own 
feverish missionary activity testified to the seriousness with which Paul 
took that objective. 

Yet this universalism did not mean that Paul believed in the ultimate 
salvation of the entire human race. Nowhere does he affirm unequivocably 
the resurrection of a/] men (cf. I Cor. 15:23-24). True, God will “have 
mercy upon all” (Rom. 11:32), but that means all groups, Jews and Gen- 
tiles, not necessarily every individual in either group. Some would be 
disobedient to the gospel and be excluded from the presence of God 
(II Thess. 1:9), though Paul is elsewhere very reticent about painting 
the fate of unbelievers. 

Paul’s universalism was likewise limited by his doctrine of election. 
This came from his firm belief that all was of grace and that even faith 
itself was a gift of God. Those who had been reconciled by God had been 
called by him. Since not all individuals did respond, there must be limits 
to the divine election. Yet, except for the discussion of the fate of Israel 


1 Quotations are from the Revised Standard Version. 
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in Rom. 9-11, Paul never speculates on this corollary of dependence upon 
grace. Nowhere does Paul indicate that the non-elect are other than those 
who are disobedient to the gospel. Their disobedience always appears as 
a culpable act for which they are responsible. 

Paul has the most exalted descriptions of the holiness of the church. 
Its members are the “saints,” who are the pure bride of Christ (II Cor. 
11:2) and the temple of God in which his Holy Spirit dwells (I Cor. 
3:16). Nevertheless, these members of Christ’s body are accused of very 
imperfect conduct. Paul insists that the unrighteous will not inherit the 
Kingdom of God (I Cor. 6:9), yet the churches which he addressed in- 
cluded many whose lives fell far short of Christlike love. Paul knows a 
judgment on the church as well as on the world (II Cor. 5:10) and en- 
visages the possibility that after preaching to others, he himself might be 
rejected (I Cor. 9:27). Yet we should remember that a flagrant sinner 
is delivered to Satan that he may be saved in the day of the Lord Jesus 
(I Cor. 5:1-5). We must therefore hesitate to affirm where moral lapses 
put members of the church outside the sphere of salvation. 

This is equally true in regard to differences of opinion in interpreting 
the gospel. Sabbatarianism and vegetarianism were mistaken beliefs ac- 
cording to Paul. Nevertheless, those who held them were to be welcomed 
as brethren (Rom. 14:1). It was party strife which was wrong in prin- 
ciple. In Phil. 1:15-17 Paul charges that some were preaching Christ 
from envy and rivalry and partisanship. Yet he does not try to excom- 
municate them because of this but rejoices that Christ was being preached. 
Differences of opinion within the church might be deplorable, but in no 
way did they destroy its unitary character or call for the exclusion of one 
party. 

Where was the limit of false teaching which called for exclusion 
from the church? In Colossians Paul strongly opposed those who would 
make his readers their prey by a philosophy according to human traditions 
and not according to Christ (Col. 2:8; 16-23). Yet it is not clear that 
Paul considers these “false” teachers entirely outside the church or that 
those who followed them would be removed from the sphere of salvation. 
A time was to come when the line had to be drawn between Gnosticism 
and the Christian church, but it was not yet clearly drawn by Paul. 

It was otherwise, however, in connection with the insistence of the 
Judaizers that circumcision and the keeping of the law were necessary for 
salvation. That was another gospel, which was not a gospel at all, and 
the apostle to the Gentiles did not hesitate to invoke a curse on those who 
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proclaimed it (Gal. 1:6-8). Paul asserted that the community should cast 
out these false teachers, as Scripture directs (Gal. 4:30). The vehemence 
of the Apostle is to be understood from the seriousness of the crisis, for 
nothing less than the universality of the church was at stake. Those who 
understood Christianity as a sect of Judaism were perverting the gospel 
of Christ. 

It is instructive to see how Paul met the narrow legalists at Jerusalem 
by the convincing argument of an exhibit of what the gospel could do. 
Though Titus was uncircumcised, he manifestly possessed the Spirit of 
God. Therefore, he was already within the sphere of salvation and a 
member of the church (Gal. 2:2). Ultimately Paul put questions of the 
limits of the church to the pragmatic test, for it is the Master who de- 
termines those who belong to him. “Who are you to pass judgment on 
the servant of another?” (Rom. 14:4) 

Paul believed in very definite limits of the church. But there is no 
way to draw those limits short of the sphere of God’s salvation in Christ. 
A man’s relation to the church was inseparable from his relation to Christ. 
To be “in Christ” without being in the church would have been unthink- 
able to him. This brings us to our second area of Paul’s thought, the 
nature of the relation of believers to Christ. 


II 


Since Paul himself had never known Jesus in the flesh, he was de- 
pendent on those who had been apostles before him for his knowledge 
concerning the tradition about the sayings and deeds of Jesus. We may 
assume that Paul had given instruction in this tradition at the time of the 
founding of his churches, and that is why this appears so seldom in his 
extant letters. Preaching at a time when written gospels did not yet exist, 
Paul knew the need to transmit faithfully the recollections of those who 
had known the Lord in the days of his flesh. 

But Christ was not only a crucified figure of the recent past; he was 
also the risen and ascended Lord. Believers stood in a present cult rela- 
tion to him when they called on the name of the Lord (I Cor. 1:2). “Jesus 
is Lord” was the decisive confession of faith (Rom. 10:9; I Cor. 12:3; 
Phil. 2:11). They did not simply cherish a fragrant memory of him who 
had once walked in Galilee. He was the present Lord of the church, with 
whom believers stood in such intimate fellowship that it could only be 
described as being “in Christ” or as Christ dwelling in them. 

What did Paul mean by the expression “in Christ?” Sometimes it 
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may have little more significance than our adjective “Christian,” a word 
hot yet available to the Apostle. But usually it carries a profoundly 
religious and specifically local connotation. This is doth eschatological 
and mystical in character. A true interpretation must begin with the first 
of these. To be “in Christ” was to live in the new age which had been 
inaugurated in principle by his crucifixion and resurrection. The escha- 
tological people of God were those who were united with God’s Messiah. 
Of course this meant to be in the church, but that made one both the 
present possessor of the first fruits of salvation and the heir of the com- 
ing age. 

But “in Christ” is by no means exhausted by the eschatological situa- 
tion. It is likewise a “mystical” term. Conceivably, “in Christ” may be 
interpreted in exclusively eschatological terms, but this is impossible with 
the complementary “Christ in you” (Col. 1:27). That presupposes an 
indwelling of the heavenly Lord so that “it is no longer I who live, but 
Christ who lives in me.” (Gal. 2:20.) One may prefer to say that this 
is a special aspect of the new eschatological situation, but that is what I 
mean by mystical. The faith relationship has gone over to that of com- 
plete possession. If Christ is in them, their spirits are alive because of 
righteousness (Rom. 8:10). 

The literalness of the indwelling of Christ leads to Paul’s conception 
of the church as the body of Christ. That figure is more than one in a 
series of analogies, like Christ as the foundation on which God’s temple 
of the end time is being built (I Cor. 3:11, 16). It is basic to the thought 
of the Apostle, appearing in three of his extant letters, and it was further 
developed by the disciple who wrote Ephesians. No other New Testa- 
ment writer employs the concept, unless there is a hint in the Fourth 
Gospel (John 2:21). Since it was so individual a teaching, it is hard to 
see the justification for making the conception normative for all time. 
Nevertheless, it is central for appreciating Paul’s conception of the church. 

Many today assume without question that Paul used “body” to refer 
to the material organism in contrast to the soul or spirit. The body of 
Christ would therefore be the body which he possesses. It appears to be 
clear, however, that Paul did not write in terms of Greek dualism but. of 
a Hebraic monistic view of man. Man was an animated body rather than 
an incarcerated soul. When he urges believers to present their “bodies” 
as a living sacrifice (Rom. 12:1) this is equivalent to presenting them- 
selves. If this is the case here also, “body of Christ” means the body 
which is Christ rather than simply a body which he uses. 
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Paul speaks of the body of Christ in three different connections. There 
was first of all “the body of flesh” (Col. 1:22) which was crucified for 
us. There was the eucharistic bread which was broken for them; this too 
is described as his body (I Cor. 11:24). Finally, the church is set forth 
as the body of Christ (Col. 1:18). If Paul was thinking in Hellenic 
terms, we might say that the spiritual person of Christ employed three dif- 
ferent bodily manifestations. But if the body is the person, how can we 
imagine him teaching three different Christs? 

We should be on our guard against too dogmatic an interpretation 
of the figure when we see how differently Paul used it. In I Cor. 12 
Paul develops the idea that as a body has many members with various 
functions, so is it in the church. Even the most insignificant organs are 
equally parts of the same body. Likewise, all of the members of the 
church have received differing gifts from the same Spirit. Here Paul 
goes on to add, “Now you are the body of Christ.” (I Cor. 12:13). When 
he condenses the same general argument in Rom. 12:5 he phrases it, “We 
are one body in Christ.” In both of these passages the organistic point of 
view seems to be uppermost. 

It is otherwise in Colossians. There we find the new point that 
Christ is the Head. It should be clear that Paul is not using the word as 
an anatomical part of the body, for he speaks of Christ as the “head of 
all rule and authority” (Col. 2:10). The head is the one in authority 
(I Cor. 11:3). Hence Christ as the head of the body is the one in authority 
in the body, which is the church (Col. 1:18). The false teachers had not 
held fast to the Head. He holds the entire body together and is the inner 
principle of its growth (Col. 2:19). Here the members are not thought 
of as separate parts of one body, but the earthly members of the community 
are literally incorporated into the person of Christ. This is not the expe- 
rience of isolated individuals; this is true of the corporate Messianic com- 
munity, the church. 

What then was the relation of Christ to his church? It is clear that 
this was not primarily mediated through a tradition passed down from 
apostles to converts and from generation to generation. The risen Christ 
was equally present in all parts of his body. Though, as we shall see, 
Jerusalem claimed certain prerogatives which Paul fully recognized, his 
own gospel had come by revelation and not through human mediation 
(Gal. 1:12). Every individual community had direct vertical access to 
the Lord who is the source of their growth and the Head to whom they 
are subject, 
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Does this mean that Paul would have referred to the church as an 
extension of the incarnation? Possibly; but if so, it would have been only 
one side of a paradox, for he was always conscious of the human imperfec- 
tions of the members of the church. Though presumably their sinful 
bodies had died in baptism (Rom. 6:6), there was still the constant danger 
that they might yield their members to sin (Rom. 6:13). Though the 
church extended the body of Christ, she was not herself a Savior but the 
bride whom he had cleansed. Paul was not a Platonist for whom the 
church was a transcendental idea. It was the community which had been 
incorporated into Christ. Its members made up with him one body, his 
body. The church was not some entity outside Christ, so that one could 
be in Christ but not in the church. To be in Christ was to be in the church 


and have Christ in you, and therefore to be joined with all other mem- 
bers of his body. ll 


The organization of the Pauline churches was naturally informal and 
fluid. Communities which were possessed by the living Spirit of God did 
not require a fixed constitution. Naturally, most of Paul’s letters were 
addressed to congregations which he had founded and therefore he him- 
self had been responsible for the forms adopted. Curiously, the two 
letters to churches founded by others contain the least material which 
bears upon questions of organization. 

It should be noted first of all that Paul does not recognize the abso- 
lute autonomy of the individual congregation in questions either of doc- 
trine or of discipline. As an apostle to the whole church, he gives direc- 
tions to the churches indicating the course to be followed. Whether 
women should be veiled was not to be decided by congregational vote. 
“We recognize no other practice nor do the churches of God” (I Cor. 
11:16). How they should celebrate the Lord’s Supper or conduct their 
services of worshp was not for them to decide. The Apostle laid down 
provisions which they were expected to carry out. He did not ask a 
church to use its best judgment in handling a case of discipline, but told 
them what course they should follow (I Cor. 5:1-5). 

The apostle was the link between the separate congregations and the 
key to something like uniformity of practice as he traveled from place to 
place. Apostles stood first among those whom God had appointed in the 
church (I Cor. 12:28). They had been made apostles by the risen Christ 
who had appeared to them and sent them forth as his representatives (I Cor. 
9:1; Gal. 1:1). Naturally this was not a commission which could be 
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transmitted to anyone else. Apostles belonged only to the period of the 
founding of the church. They had a right to claim support from the 
communities, though Paul’s boast was that he rarely did so himself (I Cor. 
9:15; Phil. 4:15). Despite his occasional assertion of authority, the apostle 
was not to lord it over the communities but to be their chief servant. Paul’s 
own pre-eminence as an apostle came only from the extent of his 
sufferings for Christ and his church (II Cor. 11:23f.; Col. 1:24). 

After the apostles came prophets and teachers because the proclama- 
tion of the Word of the cross was the primary ministry of the church 
(I Cor. 1:17; 12:28). The conduct of baptism was something which the 
Apostle felt could be turned over to subordinate helpers (1 Cor. 1:14 ff.). 
Nothing is said about who was to preside at the Lord’s Supper. It is not 
indicated that this was reserved for one particular officer, for Paul looks 
to the entire community to correct the abuses, not to any particular officials. 
Possibly this devolved either upon a prophet or one of the bishops. The 
gift of prophecy was a particular endowment of the Spirit, but it is a mis- 
take to isolate certain ministries as “charismatic.” Probably the presence 
of the gift was sufficient proof of the call. Galatians 6:6 indicates that 
some of the teachers were paid. 

The next ministers served the physical and social needs of men. They 
were “healers” and “helpers.” Just behind the witness to the Word 
came those who were especially gifted in practical manifestations of love. 
It is not clear that these held a fixed “office” within the church. Though 
these ministries are appointed for all the church and not simply in one 
community like Corinth, it is clear that each individual congregation was 
served by numerous “ministers.” A strict separation of laity and clergy 
is nowhere suggested in the Pauline letters. All believers possessed some 
gift of the Spirit. What we today describe as the “ministry” was distrib- 
uted over various leaders in every individual community. 

“Administrators” stand in a third category. We hear surprisingly 
little about them in any letter of Paul. The Thessalonians are exhorted 
to “respect those who labor among you and are over you” (I Thess. 5:12), 
which is to say the least vague. Only in Philippians are administrative 
officials mentioned by title, as “bishops and deacons” (Phil. 1:1). Ap- 
parently they were financial officials who had taken a responsible part in 
sending a contribution to Paul. Elsewhere, diakonos is used in a quite 
nontechnical sense of a servant. In no letter does Paul refer to “elders.” 


It is entirely gratuitous to assume that they were the recipients of the 
letters. 
3 
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We should not make the mistake of arguing from silence that admin- 
istrators had no importance in the Pauline communities. The Apostle had 
no reason to refer to the ongoing machinery of their organized life. But 
there is not the slightest hint that he laid any importance upon the par- 
ticular form of organization or that this had any religious significance. 
Paul was not organizing a structure to last through the ages, but was 
gathering the faithful who would be ready to meet their Lord when he 
appeared in glory. During the greater part of his ministry he expected 
that event within his own lifetime (1 Thess. 4:15; I Cor. 15:51). If this 
expectation was later dimmed, Paul never gave up the hope that the Lord 
would appear soon (Phil. 4:5) and believers would assume their bodies 
of glory (Col. 3:4). 

It is a mistake therefore to ask what provision Paul expected to make 
for replacing the apostolic supervision which he and others gave. That 
question would have meant distrust of the divine provision for the people 
of God. He who had appointed the present ministers of the church could 
be trusted to call others in his own way in the brief interval of time that 
remained. Though Paul had numerous helpers in his missionary work, 
there is no indication that he groomed anyone to be his successor. As an 
apostle of Christ, he was faithful to the work to which he had been called, 
but this responsibility was not one which he could pass on to another. 

At one point, however, Paul did recognize a “connectional” respon- 
sibility of his churches. That was to the mother church in Jerusalem. He 
recognized her supremacy in making such important decisions as the terms 
of the admission of Gentiles (Gal. 2:2 ff.) Their request for financial 
assistance was one which Paul was quite ready to grant (Gal. 2:10). Later 
when the Judaistic controversy was disturbing his churches, Paul organized 
a great offering for the poor among the saints in Jerusalem. This was an 
expression of the organic unity of the church where one part of the body 
suffers and rejoices with the other. But it was also an obligation, “for 
if the Gentiles have come to share in their spiritual blessings, they ought 
also to be of service to them in material blessings” (Rom. 15:27). We 
have no right to assume that the disturbers who came with letters of intro- 
duction to Paul’s churches (II Cor. 3:1) had been sent by Jerusalem to 
supervise Paul’s work. Yet Paul had a deference to the leadership of 
Jerusalem which probably ultimately cost him his freedom and then his 
life. 

The relative paucity of information about the organization of the 
churches which Paul founded is instructive. The important thing was the 
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redemptive work of the gospel. The forms of government of the little 
communities were entirely secondary. Though on occasion Paul felt 
called upon to exalt his apostleship (II Cor. 12:11), no spiritual function 
in the life of any congregation was dependent on him or his special rep- 
resentative. Baptisms did not wait upon his next visit and there is no men- 
tion of anything akin to confirmation. Wherever Spirit-filled believers 
received a word of God they were expected to proclaim it. Paul’s only 
insistence was that “all things should be done decently and in order” 
(I Cor. 14:40). 

It is abundantly clear from this survey that Paul’s conception of the 
church differed markedly from that of a later time when it had become 
an institution with a settled existence in the world. The question of the 
legitimacy of these developments lies quite outside the province of this 
essay. But any modern church which recognizes the supremacy of Scrip- 
ture should find it difficult to explain why Paul’s conception lacks some- 
thing which is essential to the nature of the church! We may value later 
developments, but we can hardly say that the church does not exist where 
the marks of Paul’s communities are found. 


VI 


We turn now to the document which has been known as the Letter 
to the Ephesians. Clearly it presupposes the teaching of Paul and develops 
the point of view of the Apostle to the Gentiles. Difference of opinion 
concerns whether that development was taken by Paul himself or by one 
of his followers. Hence there will be no need to repeat the teaching which 
stands in agreement with the exposition which has been given. It will 
suffice to point out the differences which indicate the points of develop- 
ment beyond the position of the Apostle himself. 

The first lies in the very fact that the letter has a speculative interest 
in the nature of the church. This is not found elsewhere, in Paul or in 
any other part of the New Testament. In all nine passages where the 
word ekklesia is used in Ephesians it applies to the universal church and 
never to the local congregation. The center of the author’s reflection lies 
in the mystery of the unity in the Body of Christ. No longer is this 
defined as in Colossians, “Christ in you, the hope of glory” (Col. 1:27). 
Now it is that “the Gentiles are fellow heirs, members of the same body.” 
Christ is our peace because he has made both one (Eph. 2:14). 

The question of Gnostic influence arises acutely at this point. Many 
interpreters now contend that “the dividing wall of hostility” (2:14) is 
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not a reference to the barrier in the Temple at Jerusalem, marking the 
limit of the Court of the Gentiles. How would readers in Asia Minor 
recognize such an allusion? Rather this was the wall of separation shut- 
ting off the “heavenlies” from mortal men. Christ had broken down 
this dividing wall when he descended to earth from heaven and then 
ascended once more on high (4:9). The result of our redemption is that 
we are made to sit in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus (2:6). The one 
new man which he created out of Jew and Gentile was the heavenly 
Anthropos or Primal Man, composed of the Redeemer and the redeemed. 
The body in which they are reconciled is not his body of flesh, as in Colos- 
Sians 1:22, but the Church. God’s plan for the fullness of time was to 
unite all things in Christ (1:10). The original unity of creation has been 
restored by this “recapitulation.” 

This general interpretation is under strong attack. If it is true, the 
emphasis has largely shifted from the messianic framework, where the 
contrast is between this age and the age to come, to a Gnostic framework 
where the distinction is between this world and the heavenly world. It 
is difficult to deny that even in Paul there is some proto-Gnostic influence, 
but as yet scholars are far from agreement concerning the extent to which 
Ephesians goes beyond this. Nevertheless, whatever the source of influ- 
ence may be, real differences are to be found in this encyclical, and they 
occur with each of the metaphors applied to the church. 

We begin with the Church as the body of which Christ is the head 
(1:22-23). Christ is also the head over all things. According to Colos- 
sians, all of the fullness of God has dwelt in Christ (Col. 1:19). Hence 
it was through Christ and Christ alone that men shared in the divine 
fullness. But here in Ephesians the thought is quite different. Christ 
is still the source of life from whom the whole body grows and builds 
itself up (4:16), but now it is the Church which is the fullness of Christ 
(1:23). The Church is that without which Christ himself is not complete. 
It is a heavenly entity which has always existed, else the pleroma or full- 
ness did not actually dwell in Christ. 

Paul had spoken of the church as a building on the one and only 
foundation, Jesus Christ (I Cor. 3:11). More specifically, this building 
was the temple in which the Spirit of God dwelt (I Cor. 3:16). Here 
in Ephesians, however, the foundation is composed of the apostles and 
prophets (2:20). It is uncertain whether the author means to describe 
Christ as the cornerstone or the capstone. The former is highly unlikely, 
for it would assign to Christ no absolute pre-eminence. The stone in the 
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center of the arch is more probable, for it fits better the picture of one who 
joins the whole structure together. The Pauline teaching that the apostles 
are workmen building on the firm foundation of Christ is still retained 
(1 Cor. 3:10; Eph. 4:11-12). The emphasis now lies, however, on the 
point of view of a later generation when workers are building on the labors 
of the apostles. The stature of the fullness of Christ provides the goal 
toward which they strive, and at the same time he is the power of their 
growth into a holy temple. 

Two new types of ministry stand in the list in Ephesians compared 
with that in I Corinthians (Eph. 4:11). Evangelists and pastors come 
between prophets and teachers. We cannot be certain of the functions to 
which they refer. Possibly the evangelists were itinerant preachers who 
were beginning to replace the apostles as these passed on. Since pastor 
or shepherd means ruler, this term may refer to administrative officials. 
It is instructive that neither “elder” nor “bishop” is used even in this letter. 

Again we find a new development in the figure of the Church as the 
bride of Christ. That has already been used by Paul (II Cor. 11:2) with 
emphasis on the need for purity in the church. This thought is to be found 
also in Ephesians. Christ has cleansed her so that she may be without spot 
or blemish (5:26-27). But the emphasis has shifted. The Church is 
presented as the object of Christ’s love as she in turn should be obedient 
to Christ. This relationship affords a model for the one which should 
exist between husband and wife. For Paul, the church had been the con- 
sequence of Christ’s redeeming work. Here in Ephesians the Church 
exists eternally as the object of Christ’s love, just as a man’s wife exists 
before his love for her. The Church is no longer the historic realization 
of the kingdom of God, but a transcendent, pre-existent entity. We 
should not try to harmonize the two figures, the Church which Christ 
loves as his bride and the Church without which his own body is incom- 
plete. It is one thing to say that a husband should love his wife as his 
own body. It is quite another to contend that to love one’s wife and to 
love oneself is the same thing (5:28). That simply is not so, and the 
author of Ephesians is only driven to affirm it because of his unsuccessful 
effort to mingle the two metaphors! 

The great emphasis in Ephesians is on unity. The word henotés 
appears in this letter for the first time in the New Testament. In 4:4-5 
there is a sevenfold description of this unity. The word ekklesia is not 
used, but all the time the author is speaking of the church. The Eucharist 
is not mentioned except as it is implied in the one body, which is nourished 
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as believers feed upon the body of Christ in which they participate through 
the Lord’s Supper. The Spirit is the present guarantee of their coming 
salvation. Their hope is fixed upon the ultimate consummation. There 
is one Lord who has bestowed this Spirit and who has made this hope 
available to them. In him alone do they put their trust, for grace is re- 
ceived only by faith. Into his name have they been baptized and thus 
made part of the one new man. God, the Father of all, was the author 
of this salvation; it was he who was rich in mercy and loved us when we 
were dead in trespasses (2:5). Paul never discussed unity in such a formal 
way, but he could have joined in every one of these affirmations. The 
passage is a charter of true catholicism, that unity which does overarch 
all of our differences. It is no wonder, therefore, that Ephesians is the 
book to which contemporary Bible readers have turned for a study of the 
fullest significance of the Church. 





The Paid of Jesus 
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Ve E HEAR FREQUENT REFERENCE to Jesus’ doctrine 
of taking no anxious thought for the morrow. The divine carelessness of 
temporal things which loses its life to save it has indeed a supreme attrac- 
tion, so that it has perhaps been overemphasized, to the exclusion of 
another facet of his character and mode of thought. His prudence, the 
down-to-earth common sense which flashes out from many episodes of his 
earthly ministry, has not received much attention in theological writings. 
Yet such prudence was fundamental to the success of his work, and he 
possessed it to an outstanding degree. Without this sure foundation of 
ordinary prudent foresight, the ability to deal sensibly with men and 
things, the whole lofty edifice of spiritual leadership would have come 
crashing down. 

This is true, not only of our Savior, but of every man and woman on 
this earth who desires to attain success—whether the success they aim at 
is good or bad, temporal or heavenly. The need for that prudence which 
characterized Jesus’ earthly ministry is found in everyone’s life, and the 
ability to exercise it is found, at least to a small degree, in every person- 
ality. It is neither a devilish trait nor a purely “natural” outgrowth; it 
is truly one of the means in which genuine inspiration expresses and clothes 
itself. 

Jesus had need, as has everyone, to exercise caution and foresight if 
he weré to attain certain ends essential to his main purpose. There were 
at least six reasons why he had to exercise a little ordinary “horse sense” 
on occasion. 

The most obvious ne¢d for prudence was the one we are likely to 
condemn as “selfish”: corporal self-preservation. He had to develop 
prudence to save himself from being killed or otherwise silenced before 
his work was done. It was evident from the first, when legal-minded 
spies from Jerusalem appeared in the synagogue at Capernaum to “catch 
him out,” that there were those who would stop at nothing to silence and 
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remove this particular rabbi, or indeed amy Messiah that might arise in 
Israel. Jesus in his boyhood had no doubt seen the tragic ending of the 
uprising of Judas the Gaulonite, and we know from the later remarks of 
Gamaliel that aspirants to the Messianic post had appeared time and again, 
and been roughly disposed of. The last was John the Baptist, who had a 
large popular following, had declared plainly that he was not the dangerous 
Christ, and might have been supposed safe. In order to sow his “seed” 
at all, Jesus had to secure his own temporal safety, at least for a time. 

Therefore we find that he was adept at sudden entrances and unob- 
trusive withdrawals. He warned his disciples to “beware of men, for 
they will deliver you up to the councils, and they will scourge you in their 
synagogues” (Matt. 10:17); and added, “But when they persecute you 
in this city, flee ye into another” (Matt. 10:23). This was Jesus’? own 
method of eluding persecutors. He withdrew when the Pharisees held 
a council against him. He cleared out of Nazareth when a mob spirit 
developed (Luke 4:30). And there is that curious mob scene described by 
John, a friendly mob this time, determined to put him at the head of a 
temporal revolution; this he escaped by betaking himself alone to the 
mountain country (John 6:15). To his skeptical kinsmen he declared, 
“I go not up yet unto this feast: for my time is not yet full come” (John 
7:8). He warned his missionaries that he was sending them forth as sheep 
among wolves (Matt. 10:16). No fear that he would be accused of cow- 
ardice or indecision made him swerve for an instant from this sensible 
policy of self-preservation; he simply refused to fall stupidly into the 
hands of his enemies. “But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, be- 
cause he knew all men” (John 2:24). 

Jesus not only took prompt means to extricate himself from threat- 
ening circumstances; he went farther, refraining from drawing the fire of 
his opponents without real need. Time and again he impressed upon his 
followers the fact that he was not anxious to have his whereabouts known 
(Mark 3:12), and surely this was often a precaution against capture or 
other interference. 

He even urged his friends, in prophesying the fall and sack of Jeru- 
salem, to apply the same principle of swift escape; they were to flee from 
the housetop by an outside ladder, not going down to take anything out 
of the house; and if they were in the field, they were not to go back to 
the house for so much as a coat. On the ground that the life is more than 
meat and the body than raiment, he coolly advised them not to be par- 
ticular about rescuing more than their bare existence, when that was at 
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stake, and its loss would frustrate the carrying out of their ultimate pur- 
pose. Definitely Jesus did not believe in dying before his time. This 
saving common sense, when practiced, has preserved the Christian church 
from catastrophes that have overwhelmed more “worldly” religions, 
which value overmuch the hero role. It is not the advice of a fanatic, but 
that of a very sane, practical Man, of humility and prudence. 

In addition, Jesus had a need of foresight and care to avoid distrac- 
tion from his assigned task, and dissipation of his energies, which he was 
sufficiently inspired to know were human, and therefore a little short of 
infinite. He declined a foreign ministry, aside from casual contacts, such 
as that with the woman in Samaria. In Syrophoenicia, he was extremely 
blunt about the danger of performing even one cure that might involve 
him in such ministry: “I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the house 
of Israel.” “It is not meet to take the children’s bread and to cast it to 
dogs” (Matt. 15:24-26). 

When the woman, by persistent wit and mother-love, wore him down 
on that point, he still refrained from yielding to any importunity that he 
carry on the practice. One Roman centurion received his benefits, but he 
had no ambition to convert even that one man, much less all the Romans 
in Palestine. 

He refused to be sidetracked into mere miracle-mongering. A mir- 
acle was a “sign” to the glory of God, and in itself good, if it healed or 
consoled; but it was not the larger part of his work; and in fact the 
Pharisees, Samaritans, and all sorts of mages were producing miracles of 
like kind. A miracle is a miracle; it is no more difficult to raise the dead 
than to turn water into wine (whatever his partial followers might claim) ; 
except as a stimulant to faith, it means little. “The Devil hath also his 
miracles.” Jesus quietly sidestepped the temptation to enter into noisy 
competition with all the thaumaturgists who might be employing this 
means to make a name for themselves. And his prudence has borne fruit. 
The essential core of his atoning work stands firm against any possible 
scientific exposé of any miraculous episode. Wipe out all his miracles, 
and one has still the Christ. 

Jesus was equally firm in refusing to pose as a final solution to the 
“problem of supply.” He did not propose to repeat indefinitely the 
miracle of the loaves and fishes, remarking that his importuners had “come 
not for the doctrine.” Feeding people is a noble work; but it was not his. 

He was all but rude to the tempter who wanted him to adjudicate 
a family quarrel over money, without the consent of the other party to 
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the arbitration. Rabbis of distinction were frequently called upon in such 
matters, and they could easily find themselves in hot water if they were 
not prudent. It didn’t do to jump into such disputes, on the petition of 
one greedy claimant, who might be lying. “Man, who made me a judge 
or a divider over you?” Jesus inquired pointedly (Luke 12:14), alluding 
to the predicament in which the rasher Moses had found himself when 
he attempted to act as a civil officer and was asked the same question by 
the very men he tried to help. Such men never got a chance to throw 
that taunt at Jesus. He had no mundane authority, and he assumed none. 
It was none of his business. He would take no such mad dogs by the ears. 

It only remains to point out that Jesus, despite the mores of his peo- 
ple, had evaded the usual duties of a family man, and foregone the 
pleasures of marriage and fatherhood, “for the kingdom of Heaven’s 
sake”—that is, for the exigencies of his peculiar mission. He advised those 
in similar case to do the same, but only if they had the same motive (Matt. 
19:12). It is a prudent person who refuses to assume obligations he can- 
not discharge, without forbidding them to everyone else. 

The third need of prudence which evidently figured in Jesus’ 
ministry was his urgent requirement to protect his work from the mis- 
understanding, twisting, and distortion which would have invalidated it. 
A sensible man takes care to appear for what he is; a fool lets himself be 
jockeyed into the position of seeming what he is not. Distortion of Jesus’ 
doctrines would have proved more fatal than destruction of his work. It 
is simply not sense to plant a cause which will be immediately perverted 
by misinterpretations that could have been easily anticipated. 

Jesus knew that any claim to the Messiahship would be supposed to 
declare him a lineal descendant of the house of David, a pretender to 
temporal kingship. He did not deny such descent, but he made it 
abundantly clear that the prophecies called for none (Matt. 22:42-45). 
His Father was not David, nor Abraham. He dodged the arguments 
about genealogies against which Paul had later to warn his converts. 

Following the same line of thought, Jesus anticipated the idea that 
his Messianic rule would be immediate, and temporal. If he had not, 
the action of the mob in attempting to set him up for a royal pretender 
against Herod would have been a strong hint. Most people can think 
no farther than a coup d’état. Jesus pointed out again and again that he 
could not be striving for temporal rule; he had taken no intelligent steps 
toward that end. He had not trained soldiers, nor commanded his fol- 
lowers to fight for him. At his arrest, there were only two weapons in 
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the whole company. When he used this argument on Pilate (John 18:26), 
that hardheaded Roman was for throwing the case out of court without 
further palaver. No lunatic could have argued so; and no sane rebel 
against Caesar would have acted with such imprudence. 

Jesus made it clear that he was not to be thought of as a condemnatory 
judge, that while his ministry was to the “sick” rather than the “well,” 
he would destroy nothing, but rather fulfill. He was willing to move 
slowly, something the rash man is never ready to do. He preferred to 
leave the tares awhile to grow with the wheat, “lest while ye gather up 
the tares, ye root up also the wheat with them” (Matt. 13:29). This is 
sound procedure, whether dealing with a whole society or with an indi- 
vidual, as any statesman or psychiatrist knows. 

Neither would he let himself be understood as an innovator, justify- 
ing the abandonment of customary morality in the interests of some vague 
“deal.” Dozens of false prophets have fallen into this trap, sometimes 
with the best of intentions. The slave system was cruel, but Jesus did not 
attack it. The Temple sacrifices were bloody; he condoned them for the 
time being. Both the civil and the religious taxes were onerous and unfair; 
yet “lest we offend them,” he advised Peter to fall in line (Matt. 17:27) 
and pay the “tribute” required of every Hebrew; and he employed a 
Roman penny to draw a distinction between religious and pecuniary motives 
in rebelling against Caesar’s tax measures. 

Our Lord had need also to protect himself and his followers from 
overconfidence, mistaking one victory for the Enemy’s final defeat. His 
own trend was to optimistic hopefulness, but even this fine quality requires 
to be restrained, or it will result in rashness, waste, the chance of being 
surprised when one is most sure that all is going well. He is continually 
taking the boastful and overweening “down a peg.” “In this rejoice not, 
that the spirits are subject unto you; but rather rejoice, because your 
names are written in heaven” (Luke 10:20). He warns his followers 
repeatedly what they may expect in the way of “tribulations.” “Watch 
and pray that ye enter not into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak” (Matt. 26:41). The imprudent ask to be led into 
temptation, that they may prove their strength; Jesus never let himself 
be deluded into the easy belief that he could not fail. To the very last, 
he set a watch. 

In the fifth place, he prepared for opportunity. He is ready after 
the Transfiguration on the Mount to deal with the demonic possession of 
the epileptic boy; “this sort cometh not out but by prayer and fasting,” 
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which have to be done ahead of time. In the same way, he chose his 
helpers and associates with some care. The recovered Gergesene lunatic 
is sent home, where he will be more useful. The Seventy are instructed 
to take lodgings, after careful inquiry, with respectable people; there were 
already those who were quick to charge that he was a friend of publicans 
and sinners; why give them more “handle” than was necessary? A pru- 
dent man keeps out of bad company except when he has real business there. 

Finally, Jesus had need to be prudent and far-sighted in order to 
maintain a sense of proportion. He slapped down would-be flatterers 
with a firm hand. He took care not to identify himself with any of the 
popular movements or individuals who came to curry favors and take a 
bow in his limelight. He declined to pick fights over nonessentials; “he 
that is not against us is on our part,” he said mildly, which is a prudent 
comment, but seldom popular with partisans (Mark 9:40). He warned 
against the leaven of half-baked doctrines; houses built on sand; towers 
constructed without counting the cost; wars made without due appraisal 
of the outcome. He cultivated a sense of proportion even in regard to 
prudence. He did not himself overly value it as a virtue. It was a means, 
never an end. 

While there is a higher type of wisdom, the divine “prudence” which 
conserves spiritual powers rather than temporal, and makes friends to 
itself in high places by means of the “mammon of unrighteousness,” yet 
ordinary prudence, the common sense of the children of this world, is not 
only uncondemned by Jesus; he positively recommends that it be culti- 
vated, and employed in the service of the Kingdom. Timid individuals 
can sometimes see no dividing line between losing one’s life to save it, and 
throwing it away to no purpose. Jesus never made this error. He never 
sacrificed his mission or usefulness to any theory, not even the “tran- 
scendental” theories that betray the cults of optimism. When the time 
was “full come,” he knew how to be nobly improvident. 

One sort of prudence was never displayed by Jesus. That is the self- 
agegrandizing, materialistic caution, too clever by half, that is prudent only 
for oneself. It is this kind of prudence which Jesus evidently means by 
the term, as when he says: “I thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, that thou hast hid these things from the wise and prudent, and hast 
revealed them unto babes” (Luke 10:21). That sort of caution he dis- 
dained, for in the long run it is not prudent at all. It is saving one’s life 
only to lose it. 





Is the Doctrine of An Earthly Heaven 
Adequate Today? 


FRANCIS D. NICHOL 


Liew ME BE FRANK from the first paragraph. I belong to 
that religious group who believe that the only genuine and lasting solu- 
tion of the tragedy of our sorry world is to be found in connection with 
the literal, personal advent of Jesus Christ. Liberal theological doctors, 
at least until recently, would describe me as suffering from melancholia 
induced by poor eyesight. I am quite unable to see endless possibilities of 
perfection inherent in man and am therefore supposed to be deeply mel- 
ancholic. I am not embarrassed by the diagnosis, and incredible as it may 
seem to the doctors, I am not morbid. I even feel irenic toward my 
liberalist brethren when I insist that they are the ones who should doubt 
what they thought they saw, and be depressed by what they must now 
admit that they see. 

Men’s thoughts, unless fully controlled by revelation, are almost cer- 
tain to take on the color of their environment, and the color today is black. 
The proof of this is not hard to find. In no polemical mood, but with a 
sincere desire to find the right answer, I offer a few observations on the 
tragedy of modern man. 

Our present age has been distinguished by its new approach to the 
goal of maximum satisfaction in living—the harnessing of the powers of 
nature to the service of man. The laboratory became the antechamber to 
an earthly Paradise, as men began to explore the mysteries of nature, even 
as philosophers and theologians had formerly explored the mysteries of 
God. A new hierarchy, called scientists, began to be revered for their 
miracle-working power, and before them an increasing number of man- 
kind made low obeisance. In the forefront of the worshipers were those 
who prided themselves on being too wise to worship the God of heaven. 
Some who had long disdained to seek for the heart of reality by approach- 
ing the inner chamber of the Most High, hoped to find reality by ap- 
proaching ever nearer to the inner chamber of the atom. 





Francis D. Nicuot, Th.B., is Editor of the Review and Herald, general church 
paper of the Seventh-Day Adventists, Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., and con- 
tributor to the Encyclopedia Britannica. He offers here a “nonconformist” view. 
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The dominant fashion in thought called for the laboratory technician’s 
apron instead of the philosopher’s gown. One of the most distinctive fea- 
tures of modern intellectual endeavor has been the application of mind to 
matter. And that application has produced greater comforts for the 
masses, with less toil; greater length of life, with less disease. 

But the most far-reaching result of the quest for truth and satisfaction 
in terms of the application of mind to matter, was the scientific discovery 
of a bright and endlessly improving future for mankind through evolution. 
Darwin provided the telescope, and almost all who peered through it 
became enthralled by the radiant view of an evolving millennium that they 
were sure they saw. Those who declared that they saw nothing of grandeur 
ahead were pityingly dismissed as sufferers from a medieval eye malady 
called obscurantism. 

With wonders developing on every side, with man apparently be- 
coming the creator of a new earth, a more dazzling earth than all former 
centuries had known, the foolish hearts of many earth dwellers made the 
further and final mistake of concluding that the God of heaven is unneces- 
sary and that both God and heaven are unprovable theories. True, skep- 
tical minds had drawn that conclusion repeatedly through the ages, but 
many modern men drew it again with a new certainty. Could not man 
control the forces of nature? Could he not constantly improve his world, 
and did he not therefore hold his future in his own hands? Had he not 
proved that the laws of nature are inexorable, and did not that prove that 
no God could alter them? Finally, had he not established that nothing 
should be surely believed unless it can be objectively tested, and did not 
that prove that all ideas of the supernatural are open to gravest suspicion? 
A late nineteenth-century poet thus expressed this secular mood: 

Thou art smitten, thou God, thou art smitten: 
thy death is upon thee, O Lord. 

And the love-song of earth as thou diest 
resounds through the winds of her wings— 


Glory to Man in the highest! 
for Man is the master of things.’ 


Here is the deification of man, and the apotheosis of nature—man 
supreme, and nature the true source and explanation of the wonders that 
man has unleashed. With the supernatural twisted into a question mark, 
and with this earth responding to his wizardlike moulding, modern man 
moved consistently on to boast that this is the best of all possible worlds. 


1 Swinburne, A. C., The Hymn of Man. 
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Why seek for an uncertain world beyond? Those who still insisted on 
looking heavenward for reward were ridiculed as believers in pie in the 
sky by and by. 

Nor were liberal churchmen much behind secular scientists and lay- 
men in extolling the glories of our world, the inherent goodness of man, 
and his capacity for ultimate perfection. Indeed, many liberals came to 
scorn every theological belief that viewed man as anything less than an 
angel in embryo. They confused material progress with moral, and saw 
in the ever-increasing array of inventions and discoveries the building 
blocks of a new earth. As though the bathtub, symbol of modern advance- 
ment in sanitation, provided an assurance that mankind would ultimately 
become clean within. 

The opening of the twentieth century found the great majority of 
the learned holding as an axiom that in some mysterious way all is onward 
and upward. In that view the masses of the people began to join, because 
our modern time is unique in this further respect, that the learned do not 
keep their views to themselves. They share these views with the masses 
in a system of universal education. Indeed, the very educating of the 
citizenry was to produce a rapidly improving society. A school opened 
was to mean a jail closed. 

But now all is changed, and for certain evident reasons. As men 
continued to focus their attention on matter, exploring ever more deeply 
the mystery of the atom, they discovered that apparently solid matter 
might not be solid at all, but only an electrical charge. In other words, 
that the so-called eternity of matter, prime postulate of all materialistic 
thinking, might be only an illusion. Nor had they entered long within 
this inner sanctuary of the material world—the heart of the atom—before 
they discovered that its blinding light enshrouded, not the God of order 
and immortality, but the demon of destruction and oblivion. 

And as if that were not sufficiently shocking, the realization began 
to dawn upon even the most optimistic of men that the marvelous advances 
of the scientific world had served most spectacularly to depopulate the 
earth and lay waste the glory of kingdoms. Liberal theologians finally 
discerned that the opening of schools did not mean the closing of jails, 
but only the populating of those jails with more highly educated, and 
thus more dangerous, criminals. 

The idea of progress, ironically described as the opiate of the intel- 
lectuals, has quite lost its power to anesthetize even the most sophisticated 
of them against the painful realities of life. And at a time when the 
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realities are most painful! In a very literal sense the scientific proofs of 
world progress have blown up in their faces, as the high explosives of two 
world wars have wrecked the earth. 

Men are bewildered and disillusioned, because they have been be- 
trayed. The great god Science, who was to be the creator of a new earth, 
has proved traitor to their hopes. And because science is but the product 
of man’s mind, man has proved traitor to himself. The deification of man 
seems ready to be followed by the destruction of man. Men had sung 
of world progress. Now many of them fear that if this is the best of all 
possible worlds there is little worth living for. They had sneered at the 
idea of a reward in a world beyond, as pie in the sky by and by. Now 
they are appalled by the fact that suicidal wars have doomed much of this 
present world to short rations—and those rations include no pie now or in 
the foreseeable future! 

I am not forgetful of the fact that in all past ages the specter of dis- 
aster dogged the steps of races, nations, and civilizations. But always 
there was a new people, in a new area of the world, to whom the torch 
of civilization could be handed. And if the torch flickered and smoked 
under the suffocating breath of a dying kingdom, the breezes blowing from 
afar soon fanned the flame to dazzling brilliance again, enticing ever west- 
ward the course of empire. 

I thought of this recently as I prowled amid the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh, and stood beside the pillars that once upheld the Persian 
palace of Persepolis. I thought of it as I climbed the Acropolis at Athens, 
with its broken memento of ancient architectural splendor, and as I gazed 
upon the hulking mass that had once been the Colosseum of Rome. From 
Babylon to Persia, from Greece to Rome, the course of empire ran. Al- 
ways new life springing up in new and fertile soil, always new hope for 
the future and the grandeur of man! If the Euphrates or the Nile could 
no longer sustain the life of a great civilization, the Tiber could. And 
in turn the Danube, the Rhine, and the Thames! 

But suddenly, as I surveyed the world from the perspective of the 
skies, there came to me the realization that the ruins of Babylon are 
matched by the ruins of Berlin, the broken pillars of Persepolis by the 
blasted palaces of Poland, and the wreckage of the Colosseum by the 
wreckage of Coventry. Never before has it been possible to look at one 
and the same time upon the shattered remains of all the great empires of 
antiquity and of the most of the kingdoms of modern times. 

From Shanghai to London the line of devastation runs, and from each 
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to the islands of the sea. Deadly explosives have seared a path around 
the world and branded it the property of Mars. Only one land stands 
out to break this encircling path. That land is America, a fool’s paradise, 
if there ever were one, where the inhabitants live largely in provincial 
ignorance of the enormity of the devastation of the world. Yet a second 
look at this land discloses that it has been the arsenal of two world wars 
and contains the laboratories whose products can blow the world to pieces. 
That is the paradox of peaceful America. 

In an attempt to describe the tragic state of mankind today, many 
declare that the world stands at the crossroads. The figure is inaccurate. 
There are no crossroads at the edge of an abyss! 

For the man who has thought that he could find in himself and in a 
scientifically remade little world the real meaning and goal of life, the 
present picture must be dark and dolorous. An earth-centered philosophy 
of life proves satisfying only while the earth proves satisfying. Instead 
of arrogantly boasting that “man is the master of things,” the disillusioned 
are now more likely to borrow the words of Shakespeare’s character: 


Life is a tale told by an idiot, 
Full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. 


But in quoting these words of futility modern man is simply echoing 
the far-off cynical cry of the Roman citizenry in that last of the great 
pagan empires. The similarity is startling. The Romans sought for the 
pleasures of the bodily senses, for the acquisition of temporal possessions, 
not for a future world. Hence when the senses dulled, and the pleasure 
palled, cynicism was the inevitable result. In effect, they said: Let us 
eat and drink, for tomorrow we die. There is nothing beyond. 

Into that world of sordid cynicism came the flaming evangels of a 
new view of life. To jaded Romans, for whom life had grown insipid 
and colorless, with suicide the honorable exit, the holy apostles proclaimed 
that there és a life worth living for, the life everlasting. Yes, tomorrow 
we die, but after that the judgment, when we shall give an account for the 
deeds done in the body. There és a world beyond. The things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are eternal. It is 
undebatable, by the record, that their preaching was so otherworldly that 
it found its climax in the proclamation of a literal return of Christ to re- 
ceive his followers unto himself and to create a new earth wherein dwelleth 


righteousness. For the hope of the resurrection, they were called into 
question. 
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The strange, new religion prospered and expanded despite bitter 
persecution. The spokesmen for Christianity were confident they had the 
answer to the world’s need, and nothing could stop them. Their power 
in preaching, their fortitude in prison, their courage in the face of death, 
was found in their firm belief in a world beyond. They did not fear to 
lose their hold on this present world, for they already lived, by faith, in 
a world beyond. Cynicism was no match for their joyous faith; a crum- 
bling empire no occasion for panic or despair. Their sense of security was 
not tied to the strength of Rome. They looked for a city which hath 
foundations, whose Builder and Maker is God. 

How close the parallel is between the collapse of that ancient world 
and the threatened collapse of our modern one, may be debated. But 
this much, I think, is certain: Apostolic preaching will produce the same 
results today that it did nineteen hundred years ago. I would go a step 
further: The same intensity of belief in a very real world beyond, that 
distinguished apostolic preaching, must distinguish Christian preaching to- 
day if it is to cause bewildered, cynical, and despairing men to seek for 
a better life and a better country. 

Man is so constituted that he cannot find satisfaction in abstractions 
alone, much less be willing to suffer and die for them. Abstract ideas are 
like foundationless castles in Spain. Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness are nebulous ideas until they firmly rest upon a belief in literal homes 
and hearths and half-acres. Only then will men be fired to fight for those 
ideas. I believe that the same rule holds in the spiritual realm. The 
holy apostles did not rejoice under persecution because they thought that 
heaven is a condition, but because they were sure that heaven is a place. 
They went forth boldly to meet a hostile world because they believed, 
literally, their Master’s words: “I go to prepare a place for you, and... . 
I will come again and receive you unto myself.” Paul was calmly “ready 
to be offered,” because he was confident of a reward “at that day.” 

Spiritualizing exegetes may claim that they have improved on the 
apostles’ literal understanding of our Lord’s words. But the proof of that 
claim should be an exhibit of converts more sacrificial, more willing to 
risk life for Christ, than were the converts under apostolic preaching. 

It may be scientific for a minister to dilute God to a colorless cosmic 
force. It may be scientific for him to confine heaven to earth and equate 
it with a millennial America under a spiritually tinctured New Deal. Yes, 
it may be scientific, but I think it is also a little silly! The preacher of 
such improved theology ought not to be surprised if men lack interest in 
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the house of God and spend their potential church gifts in California real 
estate. 

I realize that a reference to apostolic literalism and adventual hopes 
will cause most readers brightly to remark that the centuries have proved 
such hopes ill-founded. This is not the place to debate that point. I 
would only inquire, in passing: Have the centuries brought us very near 
to the heaven on earth that was spiritually envisaged by Augustine, edu- 
cationally anticipated by Rousseau, and allegedly demonstrated as in- 
evitable by Darwin? 

I am aware, also, that there is a conflict between the idea of a sudden, 
supernatural action of God and the scientific dictum of the predictable, 
unalterable, actions of nature. But there is an utterly hopeless conflict 
between the theory of the orderly working of all nature and the disorderly 
working of all human nature. 

If I may believe the scientists, man can now blow himself out of this 
world, both figuratively and literally; and if I may believe the statesmen, 
the explosion might come tomorrow. Hence any discussion of orderly 
progress toward perfection seems irrelevant, and the goal of an earthly 
heaven, chimerical. Who would have thought, in the Rousseau-like world 
before 1914, that the scientists of the 1950’s would hold out to the human 
race the strong probability of an explosive ending, somewhere ’twixt heaven 
and earth, with an atomic cloud for a shroud! 

With that likely prospect before men I think I hear the literalist Paul 
exclaim: “If in this life only we have hope in Christ, we are of all men 
most miserable. . . . Let us eat and drink for tomorrow we die.” And, 
in response, I seem to hear the beloved John repeat the closing plea of his 
Apocalypse: “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 





Humanists In Hair Shirts 


JOHN WALTON 


I 


ODERN PHILOSOPHICAL HUMANISM stands un- 
compromisingly against the supernatural. One of its central doctrines is 
that the values and insights which were nourished by supernatural religion 
in former years can be supported and enhanced by a religion that is free 
from dependence on the supernatural. One of the important insights of 
supernatural religion, and particularly of Christianity, is that self-denial 
is the indispensable foundation of the good life. The validity of this in- 
sight has been recognized by the modern philosophical humanists, who 
advocate the renunciation of bodily pleasures. Among them, hedonism 
is almost universally refuted. In this age of material abundance, they are 
calling on men to practice self-denial as a means of attaining felicity here 
and now. Three leading interpreters of humanism who recommend 
asceticism in some form are Walter Lippmann, Corliss Lamont, and Lewis 
Mumford. 

The fastidious Walter Lippmann is nostalgic but unequivocally 
humanistic. He is not entirely at home in the modern world, where “whirl 
is King, having driven out Zeus”; but, in a somewhat dispirited mood, he 
says that supernatural religion must give way to pure science. In a uni- 
verse that is indifferent to us we must fashion for ourselves a spiritual life 
that depends entirely on our transient relations with our physical and social 
environment. In order to attain this high degree of humanistic spirituality, 
Lippmann insists repetitively that we must practice “a sane and civilized 
asceticism.” 


There is no doubt that in one form or other, Socrates and Buddha, Jesus and 
St. Paul, Plotinus and Spinoza, taught the good life is impossible without asceticism, 
that without renunciation of many of the ordinary appetites, no man can really 
live well. 


But at least there was a dim recognition in this cult of the genteel (the Victorians) 
that the good life does involve some kind of conquest of the carnal passions. 





Joun Watton, M.A., Ph.D., is Professor of Education at Wesleyan College, 
Macon, Georgia. He traces the historical roots of the “ascetic” trend among con- 


temporary humanists and finds that Christianity has a better right than humanism 
to be called “modern.” 
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In all great religions, in all great moral philosophies from Aristotle to Bernard Shaw, 


one of the conditions of happiness is to renounce some of the satisfactions which men 
normally crave. 


- in fact, wherever men have thought at all carefully about the problem of evil 
and of what constitutes a good life, they have concluded that an essential element 
in any human philosophy is renunciation.’ 

Corliss Lamont arrives at a similar position but by a more devious 
path. He is outspoken against Christian asceticism and puritanical prej- 
udices. He is reminiscent of Lucretius when he criticizes religion for 
burdening the life of man with unnecessary fears and restrictions; and he 
is almost Horatian when he calls for a passionate affirmation of the beauties 
and delights of the mortal life and a frank recognition of human desires. 
But at last, he, too, denies that pleasure is the goal of human endeavor. 

The self-interest theory has been closely tied up in the history of thought with 
the ethical view that pleasure is and should be the goal of human endeavor. This 
pleasure ethics is founded on a false analysis of human nature. For scientific psy- 
chology demonstrates that we do not in the first instance desire an object because it 
gives us pleasure, but that it gives us pleasure because we desire it. 

Feelings of pleasure cannot be automatically produced, since they are insep- 
arably bound up with an experiencing of objects that are agreeable to us and that 
we positively desire only under certain conditions. ‘This is a decisive reason why 
the direct and self-conscious pursuit of pleasure is not likely to succeed and to bring 
lasting satisfaction.” 

The third and most recent call to the abandonment of self-indulgence 
comes from Lewis Mumford. In his book, The Conduct of Life, he goes 
far beyond the classic mean of nothing in excess: he asks for sacrifice, de- 
tachment, humility, and renunciation. His demands for moderation are 
more specific and more thoroughgoing than those of either Lippmann or 
Lamont. Furthermore, his humanism is somewhat conditional. In places 
it is clouded by references to a Deity, and one gets the intimation that his 
position may be transitional. In his inverted theology God is to emerge 
at the end of the evolutionary process. Mumford is moralistic; he asks 
for the renewal of life through sacrifice and the courageous denial of the 
abundance of the modern world. Unlike Lippmann, who looks longingly 
to the past, Mumford sees the emergence of a new way of life and new 
spiritual values through self-discipline. 

. . . the only true salvation . . . is voluntarily to restrict production at its 


source and to increase our selectivity. . . . This holds for the whole of creative 
life; never to use mechanical power when human muscles can conveniently do the 


1 Lippmann, Walter, A Preface to Morals. The Macmillan Company, 1929, pp. 155-6. 
2 Lamont, Corliss, Humanism as a Philosophy. The Philosophical Library, 1949, pp. 291-2. 
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work, never to use a motor car when one might easily walk, never to acquire infor- 
mation or knowledge except for the satisfaction of some immediate or prospective 
want. . 


In Western countries one of the prime marks of an organic change in our 
culture—the hallmark of a new brotherhood and sisterhood—would probably be the 
drastic reduction of the now compulsive habits of smoking and drinking: along with 
this would go a return, on the part of women, to a mode of wearing their hair 
which would forego the elaborate mechanical or chemical procedure for producing 
fashionable uniformity of curl after original Hollywood models.® 

Asceticism is retained by the humanists of today. They may look 
on supernatural religion as primitive science, and on human hopes for a 
Friend behind the universe as infantile desire; but they have retained the 
ancient belief that somehow it is better for man if he places some curbs 
on his natural desires, even in purely personal matters. In so doing they 
have held on to one of the oldest ethical and religious insights of mankind. 


II 


Derived from many sources, asceticism appears early in the history 
of culture. Early ascetic practices developed out of the sense of a need 
for purification, out of the idea that the divinities must be propitiated, and 
out of the demands for the expiation of sin. Later the concept of the 


antithesis of spirit and body led to the degradation of bodily enjoyments. 
Westermarck classifies asceticism as philosophical and religious: 


The idea that a man ought to liberate himself from the bondage of earthly 
desires is the conclusion of a contemplative mind reflecting upon the short duration 
and emptiness of all bodily pleasures and the allurements by which they lead men 
to misery and sin. And separation from the material world is the ideal of the re- 
ligious enthusiast whose highest aspiration is union with God conceived as an im- 
material being, as pure spirit.‘ 

It is not always possible in considering the doctrine of asceticism to 
separate its philosophical and religious forms. Rather than set up, as an 
a priori basis for classification, these two categories, it seems better to 
describe some of the leading theories of asceticism as they have appeared 
in the Western world. The consideration of the great Christian doctrine 
of self-denial is reserved until the last. 

Few philosophies have held that pleasure is the chief good. Among 
the ancients, the number of “quantitative” hedonists was small indeed. 
Aristippus (435-356 B.c.), perhaps, represents the most uncompromising 
hedonist of them all. A member of a minor sect of short duration, the 


3 Mumford, Lewis, The Conduct of Life. Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1951, p. 271. 


4 Westermarck, Edward, The Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, Volume II. London, 
Macmillan and Company, Ltd., 1908, p. 363. 
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Cyrenaics, he believed that the good is the pleasurable; that the pleasures 
which constitute the good are all of one kind, and they differ only quanti- 
tatively, i.e., in intensity and duration; and that body pleasures are of 
greater intensity than mental ones. Therefore, corporeal pleasures are 
superior to any other kind. 

Epicurus (341-270 B.c.), whose name has become synonymous with 
a hedonistic concept of value, certainly was no advocate of sybaritism. 
Although he was influenced by the Cyrenaic hedonism,” he was unable 
to accept its crude sensualism. In antiquity as well as today, the Epicureans 
were misunderstood. Epictetus, addressing Epicurus, says, “for this is 
the life of which you pronounce yourself worthy: eating, drinking, copula- 
tion, evacuation, and snoring.”*® Thoroughly materialistic and self- 
centered, to be sure, the Epicurean nevertheless drew a sharp distinction 
between sensual indulgence and intellectual delights. Sensual pleasures 
were not regarded as intrinsically bad; they were considered as inferior 
to intellectual pleasures, inferior because they are of short duration and 
are often purchased at heavy cost. The good life is one of calm and 
inner security, and of withdrawal from active participation in human af- 
fairs. The following selections from the extant fragments of Epicurus’ 
writings illustrate his ideas of the good life. 


For the pleasure which arises from nature does not produce wickedness, but 
rather the longing connected with vain fancies. 


It is better to endure these particular pains so that we may enjoy greater joys. It 
is well to abstain from these particular pleasures in order that we may not suffer 
more severe pains. 


Unhappiness comes either through fear or through unbridled desire: but if a man 
curbs these, he can win for himself the blessedness of understanding. 


The happy and blessed state belongs not to abundance of riches or dignity of position 
or any office or power, but to freedom from pain and moderation in feelings and 
an attitude of mind which imposes the limits ordained by nature.” 

While Epicurus urged that the natural appetites be bridled, his 
theory of the good life is extremely egoistic. Intellectual delights are 
preferable to sensual enjoyments because they give great personal pleasure. 
The unlimited gratification of carnal desires should be avoided because 
of the subsequent pain and the loss of tranquillity. Epicurus differs from 
Aristippus largely by discriminating between the kinds of pleasure. His 
is a qualitative hedonism rather than a quantitative. 


5 Oates, Whitney J., The Stoic and Epicurean Philosophers. Random House, 1940, p. xvii. 
6 Jbid., “Discourses of Epictetus,” Book II, Chapter XX, p. 326. 
1 [bid., “Fragments of Epicurus,” pp. 51-52. 
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One ranges far in the history of philosophical thought to find othe: 
major figures in philosophy who have arrived at a hedonistic conception 
of value. In modern times, Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) and J. S. Mill 
(1806-1873) found, as Hobbes had done earlier, that mankind is “under 
the governance of two sovereign masters, pain and pleasure.” Going 
beyond Hobbes’ mere description of this circumstance, Bentham found 
value in pleasure. He did not distinguish, as Epicurus had done, between 
intellectual and corporeal pleasures, but he differed from both Aristippus 
and Epicurus by replacing their egocentric theory of pleasure with the 
greatest good (pleasure) for the greatest number. Mill tried to follow 
both Bentham and Epicurus, i.e., to advocate the greatest pleasure for the 
greatest number and at the same time to distinguish between the qualities 
and the kinds of enjoyments. Modern hedonism, as represented by 
Utilitarianism, has society as a frame of reference; it has a social rather 
than an individual basis. Some restraint on the pursuit of individual 
pleasure is, therefore, implicit in the doctrine. 


III 


If the philosophic temperament has been associated rarely with 
hedonism, its predilection for asceticism is almost proverbial. From Plato 
on, the ascetic ideal was prominent in the philosophical thought of the 
Greco-Roman world. Around paradoxes and through labyrinths of 


metaphysical systems, the vein of asceticism runs uninterrupted into the 
Christian era. 


The Platonic belief in the distinction between mind and matter, between 
body and soul, is the matrix of philosophical asceticism in the ancient world. 
Since the soul is not only different from but also higher and better than 
the body, the delights of the soul are preferable to corporeal pleasures. 
Socrates in the Phaedo develops the ascetic implications of this belief. 


And no one who has not been a philosopher and who is not wholly pure when 
he departs is allowed to enter into the communion of the Gods, but only the lover 
of knowledge. It is for this reason, dear Simmias and Cebes, that those who truly 
love wisdom refrain from all bodily desires and resist them firmly and do not give 
themselves up to them, not because they fear poverty or loss of property, as most 
men, in their love of money, do; nor is it because they fear the dishonor and disgrace 
of wickedness, like the lovers of honour and power, that they refrain from them. . . . 

And therefore those who care for their own souls, and do not live in service 
to the body, turn their backs upon all these men and do not walk in their ways, 
for they feel that they know not whither they are going. They themselves believe 
that philosophy, with its deliverance and purification, must not be resisted, and so 
they turn and follow it whithersoever it leads.* 


§ Plate, Vol. 1, Phaedo, translated by Harold North Fowler. London, William Heinemann, 1928, 
p- 287. 
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Once the theory that the body is inferior to the soul became popular, 
the pleasures of the body were degraded. The philosopher, according to 
Socrates, would forsake the pleasures of the body for the higher pleasures 
of the mind. But the common man, the man of “appetite,” found a nega- 
tive virtue in the denial of the demands of the flesh, without substituting 
the higher satisfactions of philosophy. Bertrand Russell has charged that 
Socrates contributed inadvertently to the view of certain moralists that 
bodily pleasures alone count, and that one lives virtuously when he 
eschews the pleasures of the senses. The very worst pleasures may be 
mental ones—envy, pride, sadism, and love of power. ‘“Milton’s Satan 
rises superior to physical torment, and devotes himself to a work of de- 
struction from which he desires a pleasure that is wholly of the mind.” ° 
For some of the most wicked men in history physical pleasures have been 
of small importance. 

The Cynics, direct heirs of Socrates, shunned all pleasures. Antis- 
thenes (444-365 B.c.), founder of the school and pupil of Socrates, is 
credited with saying, “I had rather be mad than delighted.” Diogenes 
(412-323 B.c.), pupil of Antisthenes, held that worldly goods were of 
small account and sought virtue in liberation from desire. It is not clear 
that the Cynics did not find pleasure in the avoidance of pleasure, and 
herein lies a paradox they failed to explain. Pleasure is bad, an unmiti- 
gated evil, something to be avoided. If this be so, it is difficult to see 
how the avoidance of pleasure could fail to result in some pleasure. To 
avoid pleasure would then be pleasant, a matter of delight, and, therefore, 
something to be avoided. 

By way of the Cynics, some of the doctrines of Socrates and Plato 
were mediated to the Stoics.. Founded by Zeno (died 264 B.c.), Stoicism 
has had a long history; it has undergone many shifts in its metaphysical 
foundations; and it has had tremendous influence in religion, philosophy, 
and politics. Zeno viewed the cosmos as a great machine. His successors 
added to that mechanistic concept a divine power—the Logos, Fate, Provi- 
dence, or Destiny—that somehow operated in a materialistic, monistic 
reality. This metaphysical paradox is not unlike that inherent in dialectical 
materialism, in which the dialectical process of Hegel is added to a thor- 
oughgoing materialism. 

Although the metaphysics of Stoicism is filled with difficult paradoxes, 
its ethical system has remained fairly constant. Virtue is the highest good; 
and virtue consists of living according to nature. One is virtuous when 
one accepts and endures, without irrational joy or sorrow, the vicissitudes 


® Russell, Bertrand, A History of Western Philosophy. Simon & Schuster, 1945, p. 135. 
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of life. This doctrine of acceptance and endurance is central to the whole 
ethical system. One does not accept and endure for the sake of some 
higher pleasure; such action is intrinsically virtuous. Pleasure may or may 
not ensue, and virtue is not necessarily pleasurable. The summum bonum 
is the self-respect that comes from meeting life with fortitude and emo- 
tional indifference. Epictetus speaks of “self-respect as the emotion which 
prevents us from regarding pleasure as a good thing and as the end of 
life.” *° 

In Stoicism pain is not to be avoided any more than pleasure is to be 
sought. Marcus Aurelius considered both the search for pleasure and the 
avoidance of pain as impiety. 

And indeed he who pursues pleasure as good and avoids pain as evil is guilty 
of impiety. For of necessity such a man must often find fault with universal nature, 
alleging that it assigns things to the bad and the good contrary to their deserts, 
because frequently the bad are in the enjoyment of pleasure and possess the things 
which procure pleasure, but the good have pain for their share and the things which 


cause pain. And further, he who is afraid of pain will sometimes also be afraid 
of some things which will happen in the world, and even this is impiety.”* 


Stoicism, lofty, fatalistic, austere, and often tinged with fanaticism, 
appealed to the Romans. To be sure, Lucretius, the poet, had been the 
most eloquent of the Epicureans, but Rome’s philosophers—Cicero, Seneca, 
and Marcus Aurelius—were Stoics. With the spread of Roman culture 
no doubt many novel modes of sensuality were introduced into other parts 
of Europe, but the innate orderliness and austerity of Roman character, 
as reflected in the Stoic philosophy, have been the countermark of Roman 
influence in the Western world. 

From the fall of Rome until modern times, the ethical systems of 
Western civilization have been rooted in the supernatural metaphysics of 
the Christian religion, and the renunciation of the things of this world has 
been rather consistently held up as an ideal. In monasticism, an oppor- 
tunity was offered to a few to live a life of ascetic devotion and mystical 
contemplation, in which the most persistent demands of the flesh were 
denied. In the fasts of the church, the average man was called on peri- 
odically to curb the natural appetites. The Catholic philosophy, while it 
admitted the existence and the function of the “material cause,” recog- 
nized the important place that self-denial occupies in the good life. With 
the coming of Protestantism, in which the philosophical emphasis shifted 
away from Aristotelianism toward Platenism, the sins of the flesh were of 


10 Oates, of. cit., Epictetus, Fragments,” p. 463, 
+4 [big., Marcus Aurelius, “Meditations,” p, 553, 
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even greater concern than they had been to the Catholics. This Protestant- 
Puritanical tradition underlies ethical thought in America; doubtless, 


residual traces of it can be found in the philosophy of Lippmann, Lamont, 
and Mumford. IV 


The ethical problem became extremely acute during the first half of 
this century. When the new scientific age began, the conflict with super- 
naturalism was a metaphysical one. Laplace (1749-1827), in saying that 
he had no need for the hypothesis of God, was referring to cosmological 
rather than to ethical problems. During the Age of Reason, a naturalistic 
deism provided a frame of reference for those who were concerned about 
morality. But early in the twentieth century, when the scientific study of 
man began in psychiatry, in psychology, and in anthropology, ethical prob- 
lems, which had formerly been solved by a referral to some form of religion, 
were opened up to new interpretations and new attempted solutions. 
Accompanying this new scientific study of man and his moral problems, 
was the unprecedented increase in material goods, in freedom, and in the 
opportunities to use both. This great coincidence—the breakdown of the 
traditional authority in ethics and the urgent need for ethical standards— 
has brought into high relief the ancient moral problem of self-control, and, 
as in the ancient world, pure hedonism is generally refuted. 

William James, lecturing to the Scots in Edinburgh in 1901, told 
them that “some austerity and wintry negativity, some roughness, danger, 
stringency, and effort, some ‘No! No!’ must be mixed in to produce the 
sense of an existence with character, texture, and power.” ** James, in the 
same lecture, distinguished six different kinds of ascetic behavior. There 
is, first of all, the asceticism that is the result of organic hardihood. This 
kind of behavior is found in those who delight in the strenuous life, and 
who are scrupulous in the avoidance of ease. Modern psychologists call 
them endomorphs. Then there are the temperate ones, to whom the very 
idea of overindulgence is repugnant. They are by nature abstemious and 
chaste, and easily shocked by the sensual. The third and fourth classes 
have a religious basis for their actions. In one self-denial is practiced 
voluntarily for the love of the Deity, whom the subject acknowledges, and 
for whom he joyfully makes sacrifices. In the other there is a strong sense 
of sin and the need for expiation; penance is done by mortifying the flesh. 
The fifth and sixth classes are psychopathic. In some people, self-denying 
behavior is induced by an obsession that makes extensive demands on their 





12 James, W., Varieties of Religious Experience. Longmans, Green, and Company, 1925, p: 299. 
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time and effort. Finally, there are the masochists who actually enjoy that 
which seems painful to others. James’ classification may be reduced to 
three categories—the constitutional, the religious, and the psychopathic 
ascetics. 

The extensiveness and the variety of philosophical asceticism today 
can be seen by a cursory examination of the thinking of some of those who 
are concerned with ethical values. Wherever Platonism appears in the 
modern world, the pleasures of the senses are denied. Robert Bridges, 
although a lover of Nature and of Nature’s beauty, is explicit in his dis- 
trust of an inordinate love of Nature’s bounty: 

And truly PLEASUR IN FOOD, common to all animals that can feel 

pleasur, comforting the incessant toil of sustenance to enable their blind energies, 
when once it findeth conscience in the Reason of Man is posited by folly as an end- 
in-itself; til by sensuous refinement it usurpeth rank beside his intellectual and spir- 
itual joys... .’* 
According to Bertrand Russell,‘* Dean Inge objected to a line in a hymn 
in which the joys of heaven were expressed in “The shout of them that 
triumph, the song of them that feast.” To that indomitable Platonist, 
such extravagant behavior is, if not morally wrong, at least indecorous 
and vulgar. 

The modern realists, too, find fault with hedonism. Santayana, a 
naturalist and a critical realist, may think of pleasure as the highest good, 
but it is pleasure in its most refined and least material forms. He has 
written in answer to the erroneous assumption that naturalism is synony- 
mous with coarseness in morality: “Why is naturalism supposed to be 
favorable to the lower sides of human nature? .. . I think that pure 
reason in the naturalist may attain, without subterfuge, all the spiritual 
insights which supernaturalism goes so far out of the way to inspire.” *° 
William P. Montague, another realist, but not a naturalist, believes that 
happiness or pleasure is good, but that it is not the only good. In his 
axiological dualism, both happiness and virtue are irreducible goods.”® 
Virtue as well as happiness must be a part of the good life. 

Leaving the professional philosophers, one finds that self-indulgence 
is repugnant to modern psychologists also. These men, who once found 
behind every expression of Puritanism a neurotic personality, now find in 
self-indulgence evidence of personality disorders. Obesity is looked on 


18 Bridges, Robert, The Testament of Beauty. The Oxford University Press, 1930. 

14 Op cit., p. 110. 
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as an outward sign of compensatory behavior in the form of overeating. 
Also, modern scientists tend to be frugal men. The greatest of them lead 
simple lives. Their authority is high because they are devoted to truth; 
but they have also set a high example of self-denial in a time when the 
worldly can pursue material pleasures with good success. 


Vv 


Since modern humanism represents a recent break with supernatural 
religion, its asceticism may be considered a residue of Christian ethics, 
rather than a philosophical belief inherited from the ancients. And a very 
important residue it is. Self-denial is the central ethical doctrine of Chris- 
tianity—a doctrine anchored not only in the empirical facts of life, as 
is the humanism, but also in a great spiritual fact that gives meaning and 
purpose to life itself. Christians may find a “new life,” the life everlast- 
ing, attainable here and now. This new life is based, in the most literal 
sense, on self-denial. One can enter into eternal life in this world through 
a complete denial of the self. Self-denial makes the everlasting life con- 
tinuous with the mortal life. 

But is there not something fundamentally selfish in the desire for 
immortality? Does not the promise of eternity feed the egocentric desire 
to continue the individual pleasures of existence? Not from the Chris- 
tian point of view. One cannot attain the life everlasting by motives which 
are selfish, There must be complete self-forgetfulness, complete self- 
surrender. The new life is not one of pleasure but of quality not known 
to the self-centered. It is a life in which the purposes of our existence are 
realized, a life of fulfillment.” 

The demands of the self take different Somunt. Self-indulgence can 
be mental or physical, and both forms are an expression of self-love. Jesus 
had comparatively little to say about the demands of the flesh. He 
emphasized the more serious and the more prevalent sins of arrogance, 
pride, and uncharitableness, but he recognized the corroding effects of lust 
on the human soul. The people to whom he spoke had little opportunity 
for gluttony, drunkenness, or sloth. The material munificence of our day 
was unknown to the common people. Also, the Jews were bound by strict 
moral laws that forbade the indiscriminate enjoyment of sensual pleas- 
ures. Later St. Paul, preaching to the Gentiles, who were living under 


less rigid moral codes, emphasized the extreme dangers of the sins of the 
flesh. 


17 See Alington, Cyril, The Life Everlasting. The Macmillan Company, 1948. 
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The teachings of Jesus were relevant to the common life of his day. 
He recognized the primary cause of sin in self-love, and he saw the symp- 
toms of that sin in the envy, pride, and self-righteousness of his people. 
If the Christian church is to have relevancy for our time, it must be aware 
of the expressions of self-centeredness today. Certainly the present is no 
time to minimize the sins of the flesh. We in America are in the midst 
of material abundance. Perhaps, for the first time in history, gluttony, 
sloth, and the excessive gratification of sensual desires have become com- 
mon temptations. A recent report announced that the greatest nutritional 
problem in the United States is overeating. While the Christian church 
must continue to insist on an adequate material basis for the good life for 
all men, it cannot afford to ignore the perils of prodigality. 

The inquirer after Christian truth may well ask, how does one begin 
a new life of self-surrender? Does it begin with a complete conversion? 
A complete surrender of oneself to God? A sudden turning away from 
all expressions of self-love? Or does one enter into this life by degrees 
through the practice of self-denial? Perhaps either is possible. One can 
begin each day with some small act of self-denial, some consideration for 
others that involves giving up some of our own self-demands, some trivial 
demand of the flesh. Thus one can enter, with tentative steps, the road 
to life everlasting. If the practice is continued and extended, the fore- 
taste of the fulfillment of the purpose of life itself will lead on to com- 
plete surrender to the new life which is eternal. 

The humanists, who are oriented entirely to the life of this world, 
have realistically surveyed the facts of our earthly existence. Being intel- 
ligent men, they have seen that the delights of the senses soon cloy. They 
have observed the disintegration of lives pursuing pleasure for its own 
sake. They may believe that they have emancipated themselves from tra- 
ditional religion, and that they have doffed all its restraining garments; 
but it now appears they have either retained or redonned the hair shirts. 
Self-restraint in the denial of the inordinate demands of the flesh and the 
vaulting ambition of the spirit is recommended as necessary for the good 
life. Presumably this renunciation can be brought about by reason in the 
pursuit of enlightened self-mterest. But when reason is of no avail, will 
they resort to sumptuary laws? Under the circumstances of external con- 
trols it is difficult to see how the renewal and transformation of life will 
occur. 

The humanists look on religion as a transitional stage in moral de- 
velopment. It may well be that humanism is a reversion to a transitional 
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stage in which philosophers, recognizing the empirical values in self-denial, 
sought long and hard to explain it and to enforce it through reason and 
law. In adopting the personal ethics of Christianity without its supernatural 
supports, the humanists are forced to return to a hedonistic conception of 
value or to a Stoical acceptance of an indifferent universe. Both views 
predated Christianity. The Christian belief that self-transcendence, freely 
and willfully sought, leads to a new life—the life everlasting—is, after 
all, a comparatively modern insight. 





In Pursuit of the Past 


JOHN T. McNEILL 


I 


URING MOST OF THE PAST half-century I have been 
chiefly engaged in hunting out and trying to capture and describe scenes, 
events, persons, ideas, and institutions of the previous nineteen centuries. 
On the eve of my academic euthanasia I have been recalling the curiously 
incidental way in which this pursuit began. In my youth I had no more 
thought of the course of life that I have since followed than I now have 
of becoming a Soviet commissar. As a boy I had eagerly cut my historical 
teeth on a copy of Gibbon which was almost the only work of history on 
my grandfather’s bookshelves; but that early enthusiasm had given place 
to a zest for literature, with history creeping in only as background. In 
my third year in Arts at McGill University, I had a trivial experience in 
a tower—a Turmerlebnis, though not comparable to Luther’s. It came 
about on this wise. One Sunday I woke with a sore throat, lay late abed, 
and did not go to church. I was already headed for the ministry and 
was a resident of the Presbyterian College, Montreal. The building has 
a tower at the west end, which I had never entered. My curiosity over- 
came me; I mean my instinct for research asserted itself. I climbed the 
steps, to find myself in a wide room, vacant except for a few old books 
strewn on the dusty floor. I picked up one that had lost its front cover 
and title page. The author’s name was not to be discovered, and I never 
knew who he was. But for nearly an hour I stood reading in a transport 
of delight. 

It was a popular book about the ancient Irish Church and its missions 
to the Picts and Anglo-Saxons. I had previously had some elementary 
acquaintance with these British peoples but knew nothing of the romance 
of Celtic Christianity. There was suddenly opened up to me a new 
and colorful realm of human life and spiritual attainment. The lives and 
labors of St. Patrick and &t. Columba, their adventurous devotion among 
strangers, their travels and trials on stormy waters and Island shores laid 
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hold of my imagination and gave me eager thoughts for a long time after- 
ward. I have since read of Leopold von Ranke’s delight when he first 
saw at Frankfort the History of the Goths by Jordanes and of the Lombards 
by Paul the Deacon, and I know just how he felt—even though he was 
reading authentic sources, I only the work of a poor, edifying popularizer. 

I left the book where I found it and soon resumed my pursuit of the 
past in its ordinary direction, the pre-Shakespearian drama and the seven- 
teenth-century poets. I made no new resolutions about my lifework; but 
a new dimension of the mind had been opened, and there remained some- 
thing that said within me, “I shall return.” 

Reflection upon my later historical efforts has fixed pretty definitely 
the conviction that this was indeed for me a turning point. When as a 
theological student I began to study church history in earnest I gravitated 
to ancient Ireland—a land that my sixteenth-century Hebridean ancestors 
so loved that they had the habit of raiding it for cattle. I wrote a B.D. 
thesis in that field. Eight years beyond the B.D. came the Ph.D., with a 
dissertation on a fragment of the field. I had already had an opportunity 
to set up as a teacher. A translation of the sources of the dissertation and 
related documents followed in due course. And forty-four years after 
my Turmerlebnis there was another book that utilized these sources in a 
much wider context. I have done some exploring in other departments 
of church history: in fact I have incontinently thrust myself into many 
provinces of the field. But I can hardly doubt that my choice of a life- 
work was contingent upon my having suffered a slight cold that kept me 
home from church, and a combination of boredom and curiosity that led 
me to encounter a cast-off book by an author unknown to me in an attic 
room where someone unknown to me had left it to perish. Whatever my 
students may feel, I am grateful to that author for having infected me 
with the potent virus of church history. 

Now I regard this experience as belonging to an exceedingly common 
type, though always surprising when it occurs. In 1796, William Wil- 
berforce, well advanced toward that eminence which history accords him, 
listed what he called “the notables of my life for which I should return 
thanks.” Twelve years earlier, through travel on the Continent, with 
Isaac Milner as a companion and Philip Doddridge’s Rise and Progress 
in his brief case, Wilberforce had experienced a transformation. He had 
sought Milner’s company on the ground of his fame as a scholar, not real- 
izing the Cambridge mathematician’s evangelical zeal. A few sentences 


from Wilberforce’s thanksgiving list may be appropriate here: 
4 
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“The singular accident, as it seemed to me, of my asking Milner to go abroad 

with me in 1784. How much it depended on contingencies!—his coming to Hull 
with his brother; being known to my grandfather, distinguishing himself, etc. If 
he had been ill as he was afterwards, or if I had known his character, we should not 
have gone together. Doddridge’s Rise and Progress having fallen in my way so 
providentially whilst abroad, given by Mrs. Unwin to Mrs. Smith, thence coming to 
Bessy, and by her taken abroad. . . .”* 
Wilberforce includes in the tally: “What a mercy to have been born an 
Englishman, in the eighteenth century, of decently religious parents, with 
a fortune, talents, etc. Even Gibbon felt thankful for this; and shalt thou 
not praise God, O my soul!” W. S. Gilbert later made good comic use 
of the “true-born Englishman” of which this is perhaps the original. But 
countless Englishmen of birth, wealth, and talent bore no resemblance to 
Wilberforce as the mighty and devout champion of good causes! And 
“how much it depended on contingencies,” in which he saw on reflection 
the providential. Autobiographies abound in similar recollections. Ad- 
venture stories have their fascination from the fact that in real life too it 
is often the unforeseeable that happens. 

Such experiences point up one of the inescapable problems for the 
historical worker, the problem of contingency. If anything so trivial as 
an hour’s unexpected companionship with a book of no distinction can 
sentence a poor wretch to hard labor for life—are the lives of men and 
even the histories of civilizations determined by mere vagrant trifles? Was 
Voltaire right about the vast historical consequences of the shape of Cleo- 
patra’s nose? There was also, as the reader will at once recall, the War 
of Jenkins’ Ear, though it appears to have had other causes besides the 
mutilation suffered by Mr. Jenkins. In all soberness, great matters seem 
to have turned upon razor-edge decisions with an almost bewildering fre- 
quency. Where would we be in this day of grace if Leonidas and his die- 
hards had not defended the pass of Thermopylae in 480 B.c.? Or if Carl 
Martel’s Franks had not “stood like a wall of ice” (as saith an old chron- 
icler) against the Muslim assaults at Tours, a.v. 732? Or if Luther had 
behaved at Worms like a repentant Russian deviationist, and whimpered, 
“T can and will recant”? Disasters, too, that affect many seem to arise 
from causes fantastically minute. In history, it seems, the old adage is as 
often as not reversed: the mouse brings forth the mountain—without much 
labor. 

This seems to make nonsense of the past. Perhaps if it were not for 
this wayward element that injects confusion into the philosophies of causa- 
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tion the past would be a smooth stream without eddies: perhaps there 
would be no great crises and revolutions to record, and at any given point 
of time the future course of human life would be predictable. If it were 
not for these epoch-making trivialities, perhaps no epochs would be made, 
the annals of the world would lose the excitements that attend them, and 
the historical worker would lead a dull life. 


II 


Midway in this my mortal life, Karl Barth blew his theological 
trumpet. He rose to remark: 


History is the display of the supposed advantages of power and intelligence which 
some men possess over others, of the struggle for existence hypocritically described 
by ideologists as a struggle for justice and freedom, of the ebb and flow of old and 


new forms of human righteousness, each vying with the rest in solemnity and trivi- 
ality.” 


He also associates himself with Nietzsche’s arresting statement, which he 
quotes: 


If it were possible to penetrate the unhistorical in which every great episode in 

history had its origin, he [man] might, raising himself beyond the sphere of history, 
attain to that knowledge which would absolve him from the necessity of taking serious 
account of the actual facts of history.* 
So here we are confronted with some evidence that appears to make the 
pursuit of the past an occupation of doubtful value and even of doubtful 
legitimacy. We are in fact invited to reflect on the notion of the unhis- 
torical behind all actual history, not as an explanation of it but as offering 
absolution to the mind from this pursuit. I have to confess, for my part, 
that I could never ask for this absolution. I began my work spurred by 
a passion for knowledge of those “actual facts of history” that are dis- 
dained, and the fun of sharing these facts and the interpretation thereof. 
I thought, indeed, that historical fact bore a positive relation to the truth, 
and historical misstatement a like relation to falsehood iself. Theology 
rebukes this vanity. And the facts themselves show a wayward disposition 
and an unwillingness to be classified. Notwithstanding these things, the 
spirit of my youth, misspent in pursuit of the past, remains, bloody but 
unbowed, in these advanced years. 

Must I repent of it all? So far, what I repent of is the blunders and 
stupidities and gaucheries that have marred the quality of my work. I 
believe that if it had been well done it would have been well worth doing. 


2 Barth, K., The Epistle to the Romans. Oxford University Press, 1933, p. 77. 
8 Ibid., p. 140. 
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You will ask me to render a reason for the faith that isin me. A theologian 
can dogmatize about history, but the historical inquirer must not dogmatize. 
Nevertheless I take comfort from theologians where I find it. Barth was 
moved to write by the war, and wrote, as he has said, where he could hear 
in imagination the cannonading to the north. Augustine was stirred by 
the impression of the fall of Rome; but it is clearly evident that his view 
of history had been formed earlier, under the influence of Plato, Cicero, 
Ambrose, and Ticonius. It was for this reason that the earth-shaking 
event left him undismayed. Augustine does not resign the movements 
of history to the devil but sees in them the providence of God. God is 
managing the civitas terrena and the world governments that in some 
measure embody it. He determines the duration and extent of the empires 
of Persia and of Rome, the duration and outcome of wars, and mysteriously 
bestows power upon kings good and bad. The peace of the Empire, says 
Augustine’s friend and echo, Orosius, was prearranged for Christ’s coming, 
and Alaric was allowed to capture Rome “in order to chastise the proud, 
wanton, and blasphemous city.” We are all familiar with a thousand ap- 
plications of the same method—often in ways that exhibit the prejudices 
of the writer more than the judgments of God. 

We can hardly defend in detail the use made of this dogmatic inter- 
pretation of history. But if I am to believe in God at all, I must believe 
in a God who is not so “wholly other” as to be detached from the course 
of man’s personal and corporate life on earth—a great matter, of profound 
and ever pressing concern to all those who do believe in him. I cannot 
believe that God is so limited as to be solicitous only for his church and 
active in its history alone. I agree with William Temple in his observa- 
tion in the Christian Newsletter shortly before his death: “It is a great 
mistake to suppose that God is only, or even chiefly, concerned with re- 
ligion.” ‘What has happened and is happening,” said Hegel, ending his 
Philosophy of History, “is not only not without God but is essentially his 
work.” Augustine would have approved at least this simplification of 
Hegel’s view. Augustine even said in his Retractations: “The very thing 
which is now called the Christian religion existed among the ancients even 
from the creation of mankind.” “Only a personal God,” wrote Z. N. 
Sneller in 1949, “who directs the course of events to a goal determined 
by himself, can give repose to the thought of the philosophers of history.” 
The difficulty of believing this is, for me at least, overmatched by the diffi- 
culty of refuting it. There is also the difficulty of living in mental health 
without it. 
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What I am saying is, of course, not proof, but only affirmation and 
testimony. If there is any justification for approaching history with such 
presuppositions, we may, I think, append two corollaries. First, all the 
past is of one piece, and the cleavage between the world society, the unre- 
deemed mass of mankind, and the community of salvation, the Holy 
Catholic Church, is not such as to make each wholly alien to the other. 
Augustine allows for a certain interpenetration between civitas Dei and 
civitas terrena. The pursuit of the church’s past may often be (in practice 
it must often be) across territories of the profane past. The impact of the 
world upon the church has been constant, and a contribution to the church 
from the world is never excluded. Ever since St. Paul quoted Greek 
poets there has been a good deal of this. No eschatology that the church 
historian may adopt rightly forces him to neglect the factual intercourse of 
world and church everywhere discoverable. The Evangelist had no 
qualms about beginning the sacred story by a completely secular remark: 
“There went out a decree from Caesar Augustus . . .” 

A second corellary is that the minutest incidents of human experience 
along with the greater ones are in some way embraced within the divine 
forethought. In “forethought” I am probably using a word that has no 
standing in the forum of philosophical discussion. My discourse is of 
faith rather than of philosophy—although I make some amateur refer- 
ences to that discipline. I am saying that perhaps there are no “accidents,” 
and that my experience in the Presbyterian College tower was thus a part 
of a hidden plan such as Horace Bushnell had in mind in his sermon: 
“Every man’s life a plan of God.” 

Perhaps I can state the alternatives for me to be a world of Godless 
meaninglessness with no real historical continuity, or else a world in which 
God unites past, present, and future and reigns resplendent over the ages. 
My adherence to the latter is not merely on the pragmatic ground that it 
is preferable in terms of mental comfort to hold to something firm and 
continuous. It is not merely a matter of personal or traditional faith, 
though, as I suggest, and (as in fact I came to feel in my very early youth) 
it seems the condition of having any steady faith at all. It is also a mat- 
ter of observation upon the realm of history itself. We may not agree 
with all the fascinating generalizations of Dr. Toynbee, but it is a fact 
that one can, without absurdity, group thousands of tribes and cities into 
twenty-three civilizations, and note the cross-fertilizations that occur be- 
tween them; and that we can recognize parallels between the China of 
Confucius and the Germany of Frederick the Great. Apparently God hath 
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“made from one every nation to live on all the face of the earth,” and who 
can say that he has not likewise “determined allotted periods and the 
boundaries of their habitation, that they should seek God” (Acts 17:26)? 
There is a stream of history, and the whole human story flows therein. 

I shall not here stumble into the thicket in which some readers would 
feel quite at home, of material, formal, efficient, and teleological causation 
in history, or deal with the charming heresy of David Hume. I suggest 
that Charles Hartshorne’s definition of a cause may be convenient for our 
purpose. It is “the necessary and sufficient condition of the possible 
existence of a thing”; while the actual existence of the thing is “a sheer 
contingency or creative addition to possibility.’ The teacher of history 
hardly needs to theorize on these matters at all before his class or his 
public. But in practice he has to try to see the causes of events and move- 
ments. There is no escaping this. Even a child constantly asks what 
Stevenson called “the reason o’ the cause and the wherefore o’ the why.” 
Whether one deals with specific movements or with long trends of change, 
he cannot help trying to see why things happen, or people speak, as they do. 

We gravely imitate Gibbon in his not very impressive attempt to 
list and describe the causes of the rise of Christianity. The Papacy, 
monasticism, the Reformation, the Ecumenical Movement, and all the 
rest lend themselves to this treatment. I daresay Barth’s words “solemnity 
and triviality” may be aptly applied to some of these pat constructions. But 
if there is history at all there must be a relationship between antecedent 
and consequent facts. We cannot just scatter facts about like a whiff of 
grapeshot. Nor can we say simply: Post hoc ergo propter hoc. We have 
to take account of this inescapable thing that William Wilberforce and I 
have called contingency—those trifling intrusions that seem to become, 
like exploding atoms, determinative of effects out of all proportion to their 
own magnitude. Proper attention to these manifestly calls for the great- 
est watchfulness: the significance of the mighty atom so easily escapes us. 
We must never become so exclusively concerned with the question why 
something happened as to forget to say (as best we can) what happened 
and how it happened. Ul 


Written history is shot through with erroneous generalizations made 
on somebody’s hunch and supported by incomplete data. To the hunch 
all praise be given. One of the greatest weaknesses of our students today 
—I suppose because of the hurried life they lead—is the lack of historic 
imagination. There are various uses of the historic imagination. It is 
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constantly needed to present past scenes and persons vividly to the mind. 
But my special concern is with the fact that advances in historical science are 
made possible by reflection upon, and imaginative ransacking of, unexplored 
possibilities of research and interpretation. The quest of causes for known 
effects begins by reaching imaginatively into the possibilities. But quite 
often the hunch is resolved into a conclusion before it has been fairly tested, 
for lack of a big enough imagination to make the search for data suffi- 
ciently deep and wide. . We suffer from books of this kind. They create 
popular misconceptions that better informed books cannot readily over- 
come. And when later writers simply give fresh circulation to the con- 
clusions so reached, we have a chain of error, and every schoolboy falls 
heir to the historical distortion. One does not work a lifetime at the 
tasks of history without discovering not only his own tendency to make 
these hasty judgments, but also the fallibility of some well-reputed his- 
torians and the complacency with which they bid us believe, like Edding- 
ton’s ichthyologist, that sea creatures consist of those only that they have 
caught in their net. Nobody, of course, can catch all the fishes in his 
net; but with his fellow fishermen it may be possible to get specimens of 
most of the varieties, at least in some one bay of the sea. 

We have far to go in history, and in church history, before the data 
are all examined. When we think of the labor that is continually expended 
on the history of one or two generations of ancient Palestine, we realize 
how superficial by comparison have been our approaches to most other 
provinces of history. Limitless work lies before the laborers. There is 
no place for triflers in this enterprise. History can be, as Dr. Butterfield 
has said, dangerous. It may be vitiated by “a very minute addition of 
wishful thinking” to otherwise faithful searching. It may be dangerous 
“unless accompanied by severe measures of self-discipline and self- 
purification.” And it is endangered by “the sheer blind repetition from 
year to year and from book to book.” We jeer at the scholastics for this, 
but the very language we use in our sarcasm may be borrowed. Indeed 
Butterfield entertains the uncomfortable idea that history might better be 
forgotten save for the necessity for countering the falsifications that have 
been circulated in its name. But I am too much in love with the saints 
and sages, and scoffers and rascals, of past ages to utter such a suggestion 
without a gasp of horror. 

The explorer of the past enters a realm where he has few companions 
and he may, if he is dishonest or prejudiced, bring back a lying report. It 
would seem that facts are helplessly under his control, He can take great 
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liberty with the facts, omitting from his report such as do not favor his 
_ prejudices. Or another may undertake to interpret innocently garnered 

facts, clothing them with meanings of his arbitrary choice, crushing them 
as in clenched fingers into a system. It is always possible to misunderstand 
history with a gravity that gives authority. You can contradict an author 
by quoting half of a sentence or a paragraph instead of the whole of it. 
By suppressing a body of evidence you can make a saint out of a scoundrel, 
er the reverse. We are born with a beautiful ignorance of the past, and 
the description of it that we get in youth may be a beautiful fiction. History 
can be the playground for an entertaining Munchausen, or the field of 
operation of the fanatical partisan, the egotistical rider of theories, the 
salesman of humbug, and every sort of unethical and irresponsible writer. 
To be a psychiatrist you must possess a medical degree, but to be a writer 
of history you have to entertain enough literate dupes to attract a publisher. 
(I do not mean to breathe a word against the honest popularizer, God 
Bless him! ) 

The people who would like to learn something of the past have little 
protection against the distortion of it. I question whether what most people 
in any generation take to be history is not largely a tissue of error. Cer- 
tainly important facts remain for most people hidden, and they are often 
hidden under a pile of trash. We need a new and consecrated race of his- 
torical workers who will see the problem in its entirety. I think I know 
some of this new race arising; but often their schools keep them too busy. 
It is a problem of research and of interpretation, and of austere devotion 
to truth in both. Completeness is of course impossible. Every lecture 
and every book that presents data out of the past must in the nature of 
things present only a selection of data. The lecturer or writer should 
make that selection under the most solemn vow to do:no disservice to truth 
by it, but to make the presentation such that the truth shines forth from it. 
Often the ordered facts will speak the truth better than the labored expla- 
nation. In any case a man must purge his mind of every lingering re- 
mainder of the idea that he can serve some religious truth by false or 
slanted data, therein doing evil that good may come. In lecturing, a man 
may lie by a shrug or a.tone of voice. 

God so loved the world that he gave his only Sen: and we ought to 
love it enough to cultivate the acquaintance of its people through the ages. 
The human past is one diversified but not divided realm. Its spiritual 
and other manifestations are constantly intermingled. Those of past cen- 
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turies who have lived on the elevation of the meditatio futurae vitae, to 
use Calvin’s language, or who like Schleiermacher have thought of them- 
selves as “prophet-citizens of a later world,” a spiritual Utopia, have them- 
selves rubbed shoulders with and eaten the salt of worldlings. They 
have been the fathers and mothers, the brothers and sisters, the husbands, 
wives and children of those others who have said, “Let us eat and drink 
for tomorrow we die.” The history of the church, even of the “true 
church,” is not a separate tract of holy ground. -History is (if I do not 
too greatly crowd my metaphors) a split-level home, of which the higher 
level houses the enduring treasures and offers the higher hospitalities of 
the family. It has been my privilege to have the freedom of these higher 
chambers for more years than most of my companions. I cannot express 
my thankfulness for that privilege and for its prolongation. I have always 
been exceptionally favored, too, in the considerate friendliness of my col- 
leagues. I shall carry away into retirement vivid and sustaining memories 
of this. 

History outlives its lovers and their works. In the correspondence 
of James Robertson, the historian most praised by Gibbon but little read 
today, I find a letter written from London by David Hume, 8th February 
1789, which has this information in a postscript: 


I forgot to tell you that two days ago I was in the House of Commons where 
an English gentleman came and told me that he had lately sent to a grocer’s shop’ 
for a pound of raisins, which he received wrapt up in paper that he showed me. 
How you would have turned pale at the sight! It was a leaf of your History and 
the very character of Queen Elizabeth which you had labored so finely. . . .* 


Hume continues the story with some persiflage and concludes: Vanitas 
vanitatum, omnia vanitas. It is in order here to point proudly to the 
progress since 1789 in the packaging of raisins; but more chastened reflec- 
tions must have their place. 

Amid all that I and my fellow workers throughout the world have 
done amiss since my day began, I am not without hope that the higher 
section of the house of history will be better furnished in days to come. 
This may be no more in your eyes, gentle reader, than an unsavory remnant 
of a discredited doctrine of progress. There are in fact three doctrines with 
regard to progress: Progress is assured: Progress is possible: Progress is 
a delusion. I have always taken the second view, and with a once approved 


* Appendix to Dugald Stewart’s “Account of His Life and Writings,” prefixed to The Works of James 
Robertson. London, 1835, p. xxxviii. 
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poet, I cleave ever to the sunnier side of doubt. I feel in the realism of 
today a rising interest in learning the truth that the past may yield to the 
present. 

The facts historians have given may often have been mischosen, mis- 
stated, and misinterpreted. But in general they have not been and will 
not be permanently suppressed. We may treat them with disrespect; we 
may rack and torture them; we may classify them uncomfortably together, 
and crush them into the molds of our philosophies, but we cannot put 
them to death or quite denature them. It is our interpretations and philos- 
ophies that will pass, trooping after their predecessors; they will join the 
ranks of historical fact. Let us pray that the historians will have learned 
to treat them fairly. 

Through all partial or perverse interpretations—an insubstantial 
pageant—some inescapable facts of history shine as the stars. They com- 
mand recognition and devout attention. There is a crass impiety that dis- 
prizes or despises them. But to despise them is to despise humanity. It 
is to turn one’s back upon the human race and upon the church of God. 
It is to harden our hearts against our very kindred. And it is to throw 
away incomparable treasures. But indeed, we cannot escape the past: there 
is a sense in which it is the past that pursues us. The data of history call 
ever for a new historiography, and for the fresh attention of philosophers 
and interpreters, such as are men of compassion and understanding. Yet 
perhaps I may claim (though the claim will be disputed) that when the 
philosopher, the theologian, and the social theorist leave the stage it is the 
historiographer who takes over. Humanly speaking, the last judgment is 
inscribed on Clio’s scroll. 


The Passing of ‘Foreign Missions” 


CECIL NORTHCOTT 


In THE SPRING ISSUE of Reticion 1n Lire there was a 
provocative symposium on “The World Mission and the World Church,” 
which discussed some of the findings of the Willingen Conference of the 
International Missionary Council and began to open up new departures 
for the world mission of the church. Nothing is more vital today than 
a fresh attitude of learning about the mission of the church, and a readiness 
to unload some cherished patterns of action and administration. The in- 
heritance of the nineteenth century is a glorious one, but it can also be 
cramping in its heavy demands for serving institutions, keeping senti- 
mental ties alive, cherishing methods of work which are outdated, and above 
all refusing to recognize that the mission of the church is to live in a revo- 
lutionary period where many of the old landmarks have disappeared and 
the new ones are still uncertainly rooted. 

The symposium drew attention to one supremely important point 
which is so often overlooked in discussions of this kind. It is the fact that 
Christianity is going through a recession period, and is not forging ahead. 


The faith has had many setbacks during the last ten years which, if they 
are not permanent halts, are at least temporary defeats. This has hap- 
pened in China, in the Moslem world, in the lands where the ancient re- 
ligions have had a renaissance, and in the traditional stronghold of Chris- 


tianity—western Europe. 1 

It would seem that we are witnessing the passing of missions as we 
have known them, created on a nineteenth-century pattern of Christian 
philanthropic evangelism. While there will still be considerable efforts 
after this pattern in the future, the more “orthodox” missions conducted by 
the great churches of western Christendom will find their undertakings 
increasingly shaped by forces both within the life of the church and within 
the life of the secular world. The two cannot be separated. Some Chris- 
tians, it would seem, still imagine (in the words of Professor Leonard 
Hodgson) “that God will miraculously preserve the domain of religious 





Rev. Cecir Nortucott, M.A., is Editorial Secretary of the United Society for 
Christian Literature and Editor of the Lutterworth Press, London, England. He 
brings further light to bear on the subject of our recent symposium on the World 
Mission. 
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life from being subject to the conditions of life which obtain elsewhere.” 
In other words, what has happened in China, for instance, can happen else- 
where, not perhaps in the same manner and with exactly the same results, 
but as the outcome of the same world forces that are changing the life 
of man everywhere. 

All over the world a resurgent nationalism is bowing out the foreigner 
and much that goes with him, and missions are too often connected with 
the foreigner and the country he comes from. This is the first of the 
primary pressures now affecting the Christian missionary enterprise. The 
taint of “foreignness” is of course a peculiarly unfair one for Christians 
to carry, but it is a taint that sticks in spite of all that the church is doing 
to remove it. The Willingen Conference wrestled with this problem of 
foreignness in these words: 


While the Church of Christ in any place and at any time must exhibit the 
marks without which it will not be a church, it has the responsibility to exhibit them 
in a distinctive way, incorporating into the service of Christ whatever heritage of 
cultural values it may have been given by God’s grace. This is not being “rooted 
in the soil” but related to the soil, ‘The church can only be rooted in Christ. The 
church must not imitate and reproduce the characteristics of a church in some remote 
and alien land. Foreign in one sense the church must always be; its citizenship is 
in heaven, and it is an agent of transformation. We urge that foreignness in the 
more earthly sense of the word is something to be outgrown with all possible speed. 


“Missions” as such take a long time to outgrow their foreignness, 
and in a sense they can never do it as long as financial and personal links 
bind the missionary to a homeland which is not that of the country where 
he is working. Nota little of the “success” of the early pioneer missionaries 
in many lands was due to their almost complete identification with the land 
they had gone to serve: they adopted it and were adopted. I was struck 
with this in northern Nigeria where I met:the late Walter Miller, the 
pioneer of missions to the Islamic Hausa people. He had been there for 
over fifty years and had the “feel” of Nigeria in all his attitudes, in the 
speaking of the language and in his identification with the hopes and 
aspirations of the people he loved. He never wore native dress, or lived 
as a native, or did any of the things which are supposed to be necessary 
to remove the taint of “foreignness”; but the taint had long since disap- 
peared from Walter Miller. It was the same with Sam Higginbottom 
and C. F. Andrews in India. 

The pressures of modern nationalism are, of course, very different 
from anything the men and women of the nineteenth-century era of foreign 
missions knew. In their day the white man was in the ascendancy. Today 
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his star is waning, and his authority is not only questioned but openly 
flouted in many countries. In the nineteenth century the indigenous cul- 
tures of many Asian countries seemed to be passing away before the impact 
of the white man’s civilization, and it was openly assumed that with the 
passing of the cultures the older religions would fade away too before the 
challenge of Christianity. How easily optimistic that forecast was, and 
how different are the facts today! 

For allied with a resurgent nationalism is the second great pressure 
which is changing the pattern of missions, the revival of indigenous cul- 
tures and the eruptions of paganism. Nations and peoples are more than 
ever conscious of their traditions and cultures which make them antag- 
onistic to the impact of Christianity particularly when it is conveyed by 
a “foreign” mission. This fact places an enlarging importance on the wit- 
ness of the indigenous church which (in words of the Willingen report) 
has “the right and duty to make captive to Christ such elements of these 
cultures as can serve as vehicles of Christian truth. The churches have to 
return to the task and seek to fill cultural forms with Christian substance; 
to transform, under the power and guidance of the Holy Spirit, the ideas, 
practices, and traditions of the people, so that the Christian message may 
become an integral part of the life and experience of the people.” Too 
often the “foreign” mission approach is to advocate severance from the 
culture and pagan traditions of the people, which has meant that in many 
countries the Christian church is a separated group which is rootless in the 
native cultures. 

An instance of this separateness lies in the Mau Mau disturbances in 
Kenya, in East Africa. This resurgence of primitive paganism has oc- 
curred within the Kikuyu tribe where Christianity had secured a remark- 
able grip. One of the reasons for this eruption, so observers report, is the 
failure of the Christian witness to go deeply enough into the customs and 
life of the people, and to evangelize those regions of the imagination and 
will where life decisions are made. There has been much surface evan- 
gelization and large numbers of Christians are reported in the annual 
surveys of the missions, but numbers are not indicative of genuine conquest 
within the native culture where oath-taking, ceremony, dance, and the 
sense of a native Christianity have not been brought within the Christian 
culture pattern. The present pagan eruption in East Africa, aggravated 
by all sorts of other causes, is a challenge to the essential mission of the 
Christian faith—compelling it to go further than worship, formal edu- 
cation, and the outward observances of the basic Christian decencies of 
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conduct, and to evangelize deeply within the emotional and imaginative 
life of the people. The “foreign” mission can never successfully do that. 
It can only be accomplished by the people themselves within the fellow- 
ship of a church which is truly “related to the soil.” 

Another external factor which is hastening the passing of the tradi- 
tional “foreign mission” is the violent change in the balance of relations 
between East and West. However much missions tried to disguise it, 
they have been part of the West’s offering to the East, a section of the 
civilizing mission from the more developed to the less developed countries. 
Missions have been part of the equipment which went along with com- 
mercial enterprise, colonial expansion, and geographical exploration. That 
is how they looked to the uninformed and the unenlightened, who, after 
all, form the bulk of the world’s observers. The Christian knows dif- 
ferently about his missions, but he has not always been able successfully 
to make the differences plain to the ordinary man, or even to the busi- 
ness and government official. The East is no longer in a passive receptive 
mood ready to take all that the West is able to offer. The West itself is 
under severe criticism by the East, and all that “westernism” means is 
undergoing a radical debunking. The West’s moral and spiritual leader- 
ship have suffered severely in recent years, and this, combined with the 
leadership that a country like India is now giving in world affairs, has 
shaken the supremacy of the West. The balance of authority has moved 
away from the Western nations, and it would not be untrue to say that 
the religion predominantly associated with them—Christianity—has also 
had to take some of the knocks. 

One aspect of this lies in the dependence of so much Christian life 
and activity in India, Africa, and the East—and of course China, before 
Mao’s edict of separation—on money gifts from the West. Many in the 
East believe this to be one of the most glaring liabilities which a Christi- 
anity that is trying to be indigenous can carry. The link of finance is the 
first target of the communist and the critical nationalist. For the younger 
churches, too, missions often do mean money, and responsiblé leaders are 
naturally reluctant to break a link with the sources of supply. Missionary 
propaganda in the West is continuously and pertinently tuned ‘in to the 
theme of raising money, and more money, so that for many in the Western 
churches also, missions mean money. 

Some way has got to be found, for the sake of Christianity’s future 
in the East, for a new understanding of what the offerings of one section 
of the Christian church to another section mean in terms of Christian rela- 
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tionships. To the critic of missions these offerings are a subvention from 
the wealthy West to the poverty-stricken East in order that a certain way 
of life which the West adopts may be foisted onto another part of the 
world. To the Christian it all looks different and presents no problems; 
his giving to missions is genuinely Christian. But to an Eastern church 
trying to be “national” and “Christian” at the same time, money support 
from the West can easily look like the price of imperialist connection. 


II 


These are some of the external factors which herald the passing of 
foreign missions. Now for some of the internal ones. The first is the 
rediscovery of the unity of the Christian world mission: that the three 
aspects of the church’s response to the love of God in Christ in worship, 
unity, and mission are interdependent, and become corrupt when isolated 
from one another. This throws the weight of mission onto the church, 
which, in the words of the Willingen report, “means nothing less than the 
total activity of a church, as touching its non-Christian environment. It 
is spontaneous witness for Christ, directed towards all men, and seeking 
to claim for Him every department of life personal and public.” This 
also means that the traditional supporters of “foreign missions” must 
refocus their sights on the church as the agent of the mission, and not on the 
board or society as the director of missions. In some countries (particu- 
larly in Britain and Europe) this will demand a radical readjustment ot 
loyalties, both traditional and sentimental, and a refashioning of home 
organizations for the support of “the mission” so that this unity of purpose 
is seen both in faith and organization. 

What we have to see, get accustomed to, and so re-form our methods, 
is the fact that one-way traffic in the Christian mission has ceased. No 
longer is it West to East, no longer is it a matter of “partnership,” or of 
“sending” and “receiving.” Our mission jargon is outdated! It is a 
matter of the whole church sharing in the whole gospel wherever the 
church is in existence. Much of what was conceived of as “missions” is 
now gradually becoming interchurch service, but that is also part of the 
whole mission. There are those who think of “interchurch aid” as some- 
thing separate from the mission, and that helping refugees is charity and 
not mission. All Christian witness is the mission of the church, and for 
Christians to go on canalizing “mission” into “foreign missions” only shows 
how tragically deep we have gone for over a century in one-sided thinking 
about the Christian mission in the world. 
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Another factor in the changes now taking place is that large numbers 
of missionaries (foreign) are aware that in some places they may be a 
liability to the church overseas, as they plainly were in China. They are 
obviously no longer leaders, nor can they fit permanently into the role 
of advisers or senior friends. They are still welcomed in many places as 
educationists, theologians, physicians, and surgeons, but their places can 
and must be taken eventually by the people of the country. What is needed 
is a new pattern of missionary service less professional and more closely 
linked with the laity in their various callings which take them overseas. 
Many thousands of young men and women find themselves living and 
working in foreign countries. How much training do they get from the 
church to fit them to be part of the mission of the church in the world? 
Can they be regarded as part of “the mission” so that in the normal routine 
of their daily callings they may stand for the Christian faith in “pagan” 
surroundings? 

One suggestion made to the Willingen Conference was that a new 
“missionary brotherhood” should be started, consisting of people who are 
called to serve the “mission” without being officially known as mission- 
aries. The church is perhaps losing an army of witnesses because it is not 
claiming men and women in secular callings to regard themselves as dedi- 
cated to the mission. Much of the pioneer work abroad now is done in 
government service, medical service, community work, technical assistance, 
and social and economic development plans of many kinds. Many who, 
had they lived in the nineteenth century, would have been orthodox “mis- 
sionaries” are now expressing their “mission” and “service” in various 
plans to assist underdeveloped areas. They are thus helping to change 
the pattern of society. Their motives are often Christian. Should not 
the church in some way recognize them as part of “the mission”? 

The emergence of the ecumenical movement is another internal factor 
in the transformation of ideas about foreign missions. This movement, 
with its emphasis on the church, its worship, unity, and mission, transforms 
relationships between Christians all over the world. The links which 
bind Christians are in the church and not in missions. Churches in the 
East and in Africa are eager to join the World Council of Churches, often 
regarding membership of it as a sign of their maturity. There are now 
155 member churches in the World Council, and all the signs are that 
they are taking their membership seriously. “Foreign missions” fit perhaps 
rather uneasily into this ecumenical pattern, in an “association with” prin- 
ciple which is too unsatisfactory to last. Either in a reshaped World 
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Council, or in a transformed and rethought ecumenical movement, the 
complete “mission” of the church must be expressed and if possible be 
made to include those missions which by the nature of their foundation 
and calling are not “church-centered” and whose sole purpose is to evan- 
gelize without primary concern for the establishment of the church. 

But by far the greatest of the influences which are changing the pat- 
tern of foreign missions is the one they have created themselves: the grow- 
ing maturity of the church. In nearly every land some section of the 
church is beyond the “missions” stage, and in India and other eastern lands 
they have reached a maturity which the pioneers would hardly recognize. 
But alongside the maturity is an immaturity which can only be described 
as weakness, and which for many years yet will need the help of the whole 
church both in people and in resources. How to provide that help and 
make it appear to be part of the whole mission of the church is going to 
tax the imagination and statesmanship of church leadership everywhere. 
For what foreign missions have pioneered in is now the responsibility of 
the total mission, and no decisions can rightly be offered on a “missions” 
basis only. It is here that the ecumenical movement will probably be of 
the most significant assistance by being able to set the focus of the whole 


mission, and give direction and policy to its several parts. If “foreign 
missions” as such are passing, the “mission” of the church is only now 
arriving, and the task before it is as immense as the one which the pioneers 
of early nineteenth-century missions faced so courageously. 








Edgar S. Brightman’s Contribution 
to American Philosophy 


CORNELIUS KRUSE 


Encan SHEFFIELD BRIGHTMAN’S position in the his- 
tory of American philosophy is assured. Wherever a complete account of 
American philosophy in the first half of the twentieth century will be 
given, reference will without question be made to Professor Brightman 
as a continuator, vigorous and creative, of the philosophy of personalism, 
introduced and established in this country at Boston University by Borden 
Parker Bowne. Schools of philosophy, when vital and growing, possess 
this characteristic, that their development involves further exploration and 
new applications, resulting in a strengthening and enrichment of the orig- 
inal heritage. Edgar Brightman, first and last, was a valiant defender of 
the personalistic faith; but his great stress upon the activity and potential 
creativity of persons, their constant obligation to realize ideal norms or 
ends, and, above all, his acknowledgment of the supreme demand to follow 
truth wherever it may lead, made it impossible for him simply to defend 
a creed received from a predecessor, no matter how revered. It is under- 
stood among philosophers, especially after Aristotle and Royce, that truth 
commands the first loyalty, and that when each is loyal to the best he finds, 
the “cause of universal loyalty” is thereby best furthered. 

William Pepperell Montague has stated for us his central convic- 
tion that, at their best, successive philosophies in the history of civilization 
are essentially visions, which inspire fresh interpretations of experience 
and reality, and encourage men to order life in new and better ways. Per- 
sonalism, as understood by Professor Brightman, was not so much a creed 
as a vision, luring him on constantly to a wider and deeper and more prom- 
ising appreciation of experience, and its consequent harmonization by the 
use of reason into a pattern, meaningful for thought and conduct. 





Cornetius Krusé, B.D., Ph.D., is Professor of Philosophy at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut, and a personal friend of Dr. Brightman. This 
article is an expansion of an address given at The Brightman Memorial Service at 
Boston University in April, 1953. 
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I 


Edgar Brightman recognized and specifically mentioned in one of 
his last addresses’ that there is today a widespread antipathy or phobia 
to persons and values, not only in the general mood of the time outside of 
philosophy, but even in philosophical circles themselves, where a narrow 
interpretation of verifiable knowledge has exhibited itself in modern posi- 
tivism, semantics, and logical analysis. Nothing daunted, he was faithful 
to his vision that the beginning and end of all knowledge, as indeed of 
all human enterprise of any value, is undeniably and indefeasibly per- 
sonal. Making constant use, with deftness and skill, of the dialectic, he 
early showed how, with suitable changes, Emerson’s statement about the 
Brahma could likewise be applied here: “When me they fly, I am the wings.” 
Persons and their values cannot be denied, he rightly held, if the achieve- 
ments of civilization are to be maintained and creatively extended. ; 

In spite of the fact that personalism does not today represent the 
dominant mood and preoccupation of American philosophers, in present- 
ing the claims of personalism in speech and writing, Brightman always 
won the admiration of his colleagues, no matter of what philosophic per- 
suasion, for the incisiveness and analytic keenness of his argument, the 
robustness and vigor of his formulations, the disarming candor of his ac- 
knowledgment of the tentativeness and open-endedness of his conclusions, 
with his equal insistence on the necessity of reaching decisions appropriate 
for informed and vigorous action. 

So basic and central was his reliance on experience as the ultimate 
source of all knowledge and values that it would seem fitting to call him, 
with William James, a radical empiricist, but with an even wider and 
richer meaning of experience than James had in mind in the context in 
which he applied the term to himself. Man’s experiences, Brightman in- 
sisted, go far beyond his sensations, and even beyond whatever binds these 
into related continuities, including, as they do, his experience of the sublime 
values or norms of truth, beauty, goodness, and holiness. There was a 
magnificent sweep in the wide inclusiveness of his interpretation of experi- 
ence. Well-versed in German philosophy, I am sure he would have been 
willing to accept, as indeed he followed, the Kantian admonition, “Bleid: 
der Erfahrung treu!” (Be faithful to experience! ) 

But this constant fidelity to experience in its height and depth, and 
wideness of outreach, was paired with a rigorous demand that this experi- 


1 Persons and Values, Boston University Lecture, April 16, 1951. (Boston University Press, 1952.) 
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ence should always be subjected to close logical and analytical scrutiny 
in order to achieve through the use of reason the most completely relevant 
and coherent harmonization of experience. In his significant presidential 
address before his colleagues of the American Philosophical Association he 
advocated “a rational radical empiricism,” whereby direct and immediate 
experience, including religious experience, would be tested and verified in 
the wider context provided by the all-harmonizing process of reason.” 
“God,” he was fond of saying, “is a God of truth,” and therefore, “to 
appeal to reason is to appeal to God.” In his appeal to reason he re- 
mained an impenitent liberal, often reminding his readers and listeners 
that our entire Western culture rests on devotion to truth, discovered 
by reason and experience. 

The role of reason in Brightman’s thinking in all areas of his interest 
merits some special attention. He yielded to none in his devotion to 
reason. He always broke a lance for philosophy in all fields of human 
concerns. He once suggested that those who assert “too much philos- 
ophy” is bad for a man seemed really to mean in the bottom of their hearts 
that “any at all” is “too much.” To be sure he too deprecated barren 
intellectualism or a philosophy that had nothing to say about man’s most 
important values or afforded no guide to human conduct. But upon every 
occasion he advocated even for, or especially for, a religious educator the 
study and use of philosophy. No subject, he maintained, is “so broad- 
ening, so challenging to every side of life and thought as philosophy. . . . 
It is the most human, the most inclusive, the most spiritual of disciplines.” * 
His own knowledge of the history of philosophy and its contemporary 
manifestations was thorough and profound. No modern thinker honored 
reason more nor cherished with greater esteem and gratitude its gift of ex- 
planation and understanding. Though we all begin with experience, and 
need always to stay in close contact with it, it is reason, Brightman held, 
that by its careful assessment of the evidence carries us beyond our own 
limited experience to a rugged rational faith in a real world of nature and 
of other experients, and in God. Paraphrasing Socrates’ famous statement, 
he declared, “the unexamined experience is not worth having.” 

It is said ef young Abraham Lincoln that after having worked his 
way through the first section of Euclid’s Geometry he exclaimed, “Now 
I know what it is to prove something.” It was Brightman’s constant aware- 


2“An Empirical Approach to God,” Philosophical Review, Vol XLVI, No. 2, p. 164, hereafter re- 
ferred to as “Presidential address.” 


8 Religious Values. The Abingdon Press, 1925, p. 251. 
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ness of what was demanded for absolute proof that accounted for his un- 
failing readiness to regard his own conclusions, however cherished, as tenta- 
tive, experimental and even hypothetical. “A rational certainty about 
God . . . could be attained,” he wrote, “only by a mind capable of sur- 
veying all the evidences, of exhausting all possibilities of interpretation, 
and of proving that only one is right.” ° 


II 


With regard to the term “personalism,” central, of course, in his 
philosophy, Professor Brightman would no doubt have been the first to 
suggest that it could mislead those who had not read with some care his 
many books and articles into thinking that his was a peculiar philosoph- 
ical standpoint, possessing but few contacts with previous philosophy, as 
if personalism were a cherished rose to be found only in the philosopher’s 
garden of Boston University. In order to avoid such a misunderstanding, 
Brightman often suggested that personalism, as William James had said 
of pragmatism, was only a new name for an old way, a very old way, of 
thinking, valuable for calling renewed attention to central concerns that 
otherwise may become neglected. Indeed personalism, as understood by 
Professor Brightman, might even be called “philosophia perennis,” since 
in his treatment it became heir of the great idealistic movement that began 
with Socrates and Plato and extended down to our own day in the modern 
reincarnation of Platonism in the philosophy of Whitehead, and which also 
had its counterparts in all the great philosophies and religions of the East.° 

It was with delight that, in establishing contact with Latin-American 
philosophy, Professor Brightman became aware of a similar interest also 
among our Southern colleagues -in philosophy as a way of life in which 
persons and their values were central. His generous expression of sym- 
pathy, in personal correspondence and in his articles in philosophical jour- 
nals, with the philosophies of Francisco Romero in the Argentine, of An- 
tonio Caso and José Vanconcelos in Mexico, and of others elsewhere, was 
reciprocated by their quick discernment and public acknowledgment of 
affinity with his mode of thought. In recent years, wherever one went in 

He was willing to call his own standpoint, which he always defended with resourcefulness and 
vigor, “hypothetical personalism.” Personality and Religion. The Abingdon Press, 1934, p. 54. 
5 Ibid., p. 47- 


® He himself acknowledged the following ancestry of personalism: “The roots of it may be found in 
Plato, Aristotle, and Augustine. More specifically it has been held by Berkeley, Leibniz, Fichte, Hegel 
(according to many of his interpreters, if not all), T. H. Green, Maine de Biran, Renouvier, Bowne, 
Ladd, Royce, Howison, James Ward, . . . Sorley, Rufus Jones, . . . Flewelling, ... Mary W. Calkins, 
Hocking, . . . Knudson . . . and many others.” Religious Values, pp. 167-8. 
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Latin America, inquiry would be made about Professor Brightman and 
his philosophy. Our Latin-American colleagues were greatly pleased and 
honored to hear that at Boston University Professor Brightman had in- 
troduced the first graduate course in Latin-American philosophy given in 
any university in our United States. This courtesy, too, was reciprocated. 
In his most recent book, Sobre la Filosofia en America, Francisco Romero 
included an extended and appreciative section devoted to the philosophy 
of Brightman. 

In both Americas Professor Brightman became recognized as a lead- 
ing scholar in the field of value theory. Neglected as a separate study 
until the beginning of this century, axiology has increasingly received the 
attention it deserves. Brightman was among those who greatly stimulated 
discussion and furthered the study of values in general theory and in their 
application in the moral and religious fields. He showed how to overcome 
cultural relativism, and participated effectively in suggesting solutions to 
what John Dewey and others have recognized as the deepest problem of 
any philosophy not isolated from life, namely, that of “restoring integra- 
tion and cooperation between man’s beliefs about the world in which he 
lives and his beliefs about values and purposes that should direct his con- 
duct.” With great clarity and persuasiveness Brightman showed that 
though values are very intimately personal, they are, when true and valid, 
oriented toward ideals or standards or “norms,” as he preferred to call 
them,’ that transcend the limitations of finite human persons. 

Again, with William James, Brightman held that all experience is 
double-barreled. It is possessed by the person, but also goes beyond him. 
It is what Rufus Jones, in speaking about the Divine, used to like to call 
“the beyond within.” Students of value theory should be grateful to Pro- 
fessor Brightman for having shown how these two polar aspects of man’s 
evaluations could be conjoined, how values could both be intimately inter- 


7 It is of paramount importance in the understanding of Professor Brightman’s value theory to have 
from the start a clear apprehension of his use of terms, which departs somewhat from the current 
terminological usage which, unfortunately, is not yet well established. 

By “value,” standing alone and without further qualifications, Brightman usually means what is 
actually experienced as valuable by a person. “By values are meant, first of all, desires... . But values 
involve at least two facts beyond desires. In the first place, ideal values are not mere desires, but 
are desires rationally criticized and interpreted. They are normative evaluations.” (Presidential Address, 
p- 162) He does not hesitate to say, “God is perfect goodness, perfect value.” (Religious Values, p. 217.) 

But when writing with great care, especially in later years, he seemed to prefer the term “norms” 
for the “ideal” or the “standard” values of the true, the good, the beautiful, and the holy, justifying the 
term “norm” by referring to the fact that the sciences dealing with these standard values are usually 
called “normative sciences.” (See Nature and Values, p. 74, and especially his Boston University Lec- 
ture, Persons and Values, pp. 17-18.) 

If these special meanings are not kept in mind, there is great danger that Brightman’s value-theory 
will be misunderstood as a variant of subjectivism, when as a matter of fact his objectivism is so great 
that in his axiology even God is obedient to the “norms” of “love and justice, truth and beauty.” 
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twined with human persons and their deeper interests, and at the same 
time lead to a glad obedience to the true, the good, the beautiful, and the 
holy as norms valid for all persons, including indeed the Supreme Divine 
Person. For Brightman squarely stood with Socrates and Plato in believ- 
ing that the holy is beloved by the gods because it is holy eternally, and 
has not adventitiously become holy only because it chanced to be loved. 

It is of significance to note that for Brightman philosophy and reli- 
gion walked hand in hand. His philosophy affected his religion and his 
religious interests reciprocally affected his philosophy. But, once again, 
what was determinative for both, his philosophy and his religion, was his 
fidelity to reason and to experience in its completeness and wholenesss. 
For him, reminiscent of one aspect of Hegelianism, the truth was the 
whole. He could not separate head and heart. In his religious beliefs he 
rejected, for example, the aid of that type of pragmatism which would 
attempt to establish the truth of a belief by the simple invocation of its 
values or the evils its rejection might occasion. His reason had to assent 
to what his heart demanded, but they were never really out of accord. 

When one rereads his philosophical and religious writings one is im- 
pressed with his constant concern for comprehensiveness, integration, and 
systematic completeness, which was not incompatible with the frankly 
hypothetical character of his profoundest convictions. ‘Without some sort 
of faith, reason cannot function.” He summed up man’s epistemological 
status by admitting that “our knowledge is simply well-grounded faith.” * 
and this is as true in science as it is in religion, since both have to make their 
necessary “inductive leaps.” Nevertheless, it is man’s duty to think things 
through, straight, and undeterred by difficulties or the temptations of easy 
evasions. In religion as in science we are pledged to seek the most reason- 
able solution, since logic, as he loved to say, quoting the German philos- 
opher Heinrich Rickert, is the ethics of thought. (“Logik ist die Moral 
des Denkens.”) lll 


His candor was exemplary in all his thinking, whether in the field of 
philosophy or of religion. How can we know God or how can we pro- 
claim that the whole universe and all reality is a society of persons, with 
God as the supreme person? Frankly, by use of analogical reasoning, so 
dear to the heart of St. Thomas. We know ourselves directly and im- 
mediately. Strongly reminiscent of Descartes, he asserted over and over 
again that “all our knowledge . . . is but an inference from our self,” 


8 Personality and Religion, pp. 48 and 41. 
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i.e. from our experiences. “Within him [the person] is all the evidence 
there is for whatever may be beyond him.”*® We know ourselves as com- 
plex unities—he often quoted Wilhelm Stern’s phrasing: the person is 
a “unitas multiplex”—the best possible example of a one in many. 

We are also aware, only too poignantly, of our insufficiencies, especially 
in our attempts to realize our aspirations toward the “norms”. of the true, 
the good, the beautiful, and the holy. Again, like Descartes, Brightman 
argues that this yearning for perfection and our sense of insufficiency in 
its presence make it reasonable, more reasonable than any other alternative 
proposed, to accept assurance (never as complete as with Descartes, but 
far more intimately and deeply felt) of a great companion, or in White- 
head’s terms, of “the poet of the world,” in whom all values or “norms” 
have their home and toward whom all creation moves insofar as it yields 
itself to his patient leading. 

Dare we call this ground of being and of values, half-experienced, 
half-postulated, a person? Might we not share Emerson’s reticence ex- 
pressed in his confession that “to call God a person seems to me a profana- 
tion,” or might we not be seriously affected by Spinoza’s warning that if 
God is called a person, we must note a transcendent distance in meaning 
roughly similar to that between the heavenly constellation called “dog” 
and the little friendly dog that wags his tail at our feet? 

Brightman, as always, faced the issue boldly and squarely. All we 
know, to repeat Brightman’s epistemological axiom, in the last resort is 
personal. But this does not imply that the knower and the known are 
one. No, epistemological dualism is for Brightman “irreducible.” Yet, 
clearly the difference between the knower and the known dare not be 
postulated as so great that the known, whether nature, other persons, or 
especially God, becomes wholly other, for then no communication of any 
sort could be established and no knowledge whatsoever of the other would 
be possible. God, then, to be known at all by persons, must in some re- 
spects be like the knowing persons. Further, God must in all known re- 
spects be a person; however, transcending man infinitely in all things. Is 
this too bold? “Perhaps, then, someone will explain just where boldness 
should end.” *® Without boldness, Brightman always contended, truth- 
seeking is inconceivable. 

Perhaps it was in his spirited and undaunted defense of the finiteness 
of God that Brightman exhibited his greatest boldness. Persons who knew 





® Persons and Values, p. 16. 
10 Presidential Address, p. 169. 
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of his profound religious commitments were at first completely unprepared 
for this defense. His own colleagues in personalism. saw him choose a path 
not all could follow. This is not the place for a close inspection or ap- 
praisal of the subtle and impressive argument for his view that within 
God, not external to him, there is an eternal Given which indeed limits 
the omnipotence of God, but not his inexhaustible and unconquerable 
creativeness nor his creating always the best possible world, for his will is 
always good. 

The reasons for Brightman’s acceptance of the burden of proof for 
a finite God—and he himself felt that it was not slight—once more im- 
pressively demonstrated his unflinching fidelity to experience and reason. 
We experience evil physical, moral, metaphysical. The problem of phys- 
ical and moral evil was for him real and poignant. He chose to go through 
it rather than evasively around it. He rejected any attempt conveniently 
to forget about it. He refused to hide behind ignorance or the inscrutabil- 
ity of the divine plan. “If we do not know enough to judge that an evil 
is an evil, then we do not know enough to judge that a good is a good.” ** 

Whence, then, comes evil? Certainly not from an evil being, a malin 
génie, or an Ahriman, external to God. Certainly not from God’s direct 
purposing, for, with Plato, Brightman stood adamant in declaring that God 
cannot be the author of evil. With Plato again he insisted that the reli- 
gious subject of worship must be characterized by perfection first and then 
only by power. A close study of Plato, especially Plato’s Timaeus, sheds, 
I believe, much light on Brightman’s valiant attempt to find a solution for 
the problem of evil. Brightman went a step beyond St. Thomas’ attri- 
bution of the Platonic Ideas to the mind of God: he placed the Platonic 
Surd confronting the demiurge in Plato’s Timaeus also within the person 
of God himself. In fact, both the Ideas and the Surd, not too success- 
fully harmonized, it must be admitted, constitute the coeternal “passive 
given” factors within God, which his will did not create, but with which, 
like a creative artist, recognizing both their responsiveness and recal- 
citrance, he must and does work. 

Is such a God religiously available or satisfactory? Brightman was 
convinced that he was; in fact, such a God, suffering, inexhaustibly creat- 
ing, surmounting patiently and magnificently all obstacles, and, perhaps 
best of all, inviting man to participate with him in loving co-operation to 
make Logos and Agape (Reason and Love) prevail in the affairs of men 
was for Brightman the most inspiring religious belief conceivable. 





11 Presidential Address, p. 167. 
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Equally inspiring was another and related aspect of Brightman’s 
philosophy which deserves great appreciation and could, if applied, be of 
great social consequence, namely, his insistent advocacy of pluralistic per- 
sonalism. While he was a constant champion of the dignity, the freedom, 
and the value of the individual person, and would not allow the individual 
to be absorbed by the divine Absolute, at the same time, with Royce and 
many others, he recognized that man’s full stature is won only in society 
and in co-operative attempts with God and fellow man to make ideal values 
prevail in the affairs of men. It was his pluralistic personalism also that 
provided the theoretical foundation for his keen and constant interest in 
people and their cultures the world over, and made of him truly a citizen 
of the world, appreciative of the contributions of all cultures, ready at all 
times to work with their representatives for world understanding and world 
co-operation in orchestrated unity.” 


IV 


Reference to his wide and deep international interests leads me to 
refer in conclusion to another aspect of his contribution to American phi- 
losophy, which might perhaps more fittingly be called his contribution to 
the international concerns and activities of the American Philosophical 
Association. It was in this capacity that I knew Professor Brightman best, 
since for years we were closely associated in our society’s outreach to phi- 
losophers in other countries in every way possible. As early as 1926 he 
became editor of the Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy, which was held at Harvard, the first Congress after the First 
World War, a Congress that at that time, even eight years after the 
Armistice, could not have been held anywhere else in the world. Later 
as a member of the organizing committee of the Inter-American Congress 
of Philosophy he assumed the great responsibility of arranging for the 
Latin-American participation in the program of this important Congress 
held at Columbia, in December, 1947. From very intimate knowledge 
of the facts I can say that without the resourcefulness, the unwearied pa- 
tience, the tact and persistence of Professor Brightman, we never possibly 
could have had so great and vital a participation by Latin-American phi- 
losophers as we then had. 

Again, whenever later under the auspices of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, operating under a grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 


12 See “Goals of Philosophy and Religion, East and West,” in Philosophy East and West, Vol. I, 
No. 45 PP- 6-17. 
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dation, Latin-American philosophers were brought to this country as visit- 
ing lecturers and guests of colleges and universities, the Association could 
always depend without question upon the wholehearted and spontaneous 
co-operation of Brightman in arranging for the most fruitful possible visit 
—“no-contraproducente”—of our colleagues from the South to institu- 
tions of higher learning in the Boston area. When he died he was a mem- 
ber of the Association’s Committee on Intellectual Co-operation, as well 
as a member of the Institut International de Philosophie with its head- 
quarters in Paris. 

With Professor Brightman one could test over and over again the 
truth of the old saying that if you want anything well done, ask a busy 
man to do it. When the American Council of Learned Societies wished 
to have a report on what happened to philosophy during the war years 
in order to make this account available to colleagues the world over, and 
asked him to undertake this task, he cheerfully performed it. There lies 
before me now a Japanese translation of this valuable account. It was 
only to be expected that, for his many services to American philosophy 
and to the American Philosophical Association, he was elected its presi- 
dent in 1936. 

And now, finally, may I refer to the way in which Professor Bright- 
man lived out his philosophy? Nothing is more impressive than when a 
philosopher in his person incarnates his philosophy. We may well be 
reminded of Socrates’ familiar prayer at the end of the Phaedrus: “Give 
me beauty in the inward soul, and may the outward and the inward man 
be at one.” In Edgar Sheffield Brightman’s life and person this simple 
but eloquent Socratic prayer was answered in full. 








Our Evangelistic Clergymen-Novelists 


GILBERT P. VOIGT 


Even SINCE THE 1830's there has appeared now and then 
in our country some minister of the gospel who, in order to gain a 
larger audience than he could reach with his voice from the pulpit, 
has taken up the pen and turned to evangelistic fiction. The first of 
these was William Ware (1797-1852), a Unitarian minister born in 
Massachusetts; the second, Joseph Holt Ingraham (1809-1860), also a 
New Englander, who became an Episcopal rector in the Deep South; the 
third, Edward Payson Roe (1838-1880), a Presbyterian minister in his 
native state of New York; the fourth, Charles M. Sheldon (1857-1946), 
likewise a native of New York State, who became a Congregational min- 
ister in Kansas; the fifth, Harold Bell Wright (1872-1944), also born 
in New York State, who became a Disciples of Christ minister in the West; 
the most recent, Lloyd C. Douglas (1878-1951), son of a Lutheran pastor 
in Indiana and himself a minister, first in his father’s denomination and 
later in the Congregational Church. 

There have been two other clergymen who became widely known as 
novelists, but neither of them was evangelistic in his novels. To be sure 
both used more or less religious material, but not didactically. The earlier 
of these, Edward Eggleston (1837-1902), was a Methodist circuit rider 
in Indiana. His interest in religion was historical: he is noted for his 
accurate pictures of frontier life in Indiana, Illinois, and Minnesota, espe- 
cially Southern Indiana. His noted novel, The Hoosier Schoolmaster 
(1871), contains a picture of village life in southern Indiana as he had 
known it in his boyhood. The End of the World (1872) describes the 
Millerites’ preparation for ascension into héaven, an event he had wit- 
nessed in his native state. The Circuit Rider (1874) relates the experi- 
ences of a Methodist circuit rider in the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century. His Roxy (1878) tells of a Methodist woman in Indiana whose 
missionary zeal leads her to plan to carry the gospel into Texas, but she finds 
she must stay at home to rescue her husband from vice. His Faith Doctor 
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(1891) portrays a woman “missionary to the ‘weary rich.’” Of peculiar 
interest is his Christianity of “the best licks,” as set forth in The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster. This concept of the Christian religion as devoted service 
he emphasized in the Church of Christian Endeavor he served in Brooklyn. 
From this church came the name and the basic principle of the Christian 
Endeavor Society. 

Thomas Dixon (1864-1946), a Baptist preacher from North Caro- 
lina, wrote a number of historical and sociological novels, but is remem- 
bered for his sensational stories of the American Negro, whom he pictures 
as a menace, not a victim. In his Leopard’s Spots (1902) and his Clans- 
man (1905) he attempts to vindicate the Southern fear of Negro domina- 
tion, and in his last novel, The Flaming Sword (1939), he predicts the 
capture of the American Negro by the Communist Party with the resultant 
overthrow of American democracy. Perhaps these stories owe their melo- 
dramatic character in part to Dixon’s fondness for the stage, for he was 
something of an actor as well as a popular preacher, both in his native 


state and in New York City. But his writing lacks the literary touch 
achieved by Eggleston. I 


The six evangelistic clergymen-novelists divide themselves into three 
groups: first, those who picture either biblical characters and events or 
else the history of the early Christians; second, those who attack the 
organized church of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries for its failure 
to redeem society from poverty and vice; third, those who preach the 
cheering, redemptive power of the gospel in the lives of modern individ- 
uals. The second group appears to reflect the “social gospel” of Wash- 
ington Gladden and Josiah Strong, of Walter Rauschenbusch and Francis 
Peabody. 

The first clergyman-novelist to picture biblical characters and the 
history of the early Christians was William Ware in the 1830’s and the 
1840’s. Son of a Harvard professor, graduate of Harvard College and 
Divinity School, Ware served pastorates in three Massachusetts towns and 
in New York City before ill health forced him to demit the ministry. His 
travels in Greece and the Holy Land provided him with the knowledge 
he needed to write on his chief topic, namely, the Christians in the Roman 
Empire of the third century. It appears that in the 1830’s there was in 
the United States keen interest in the history of religion coupled with “a 
feeling for ancient Greece.”* There was also an intimate acquaintance 


1 Brooks, Van Wyck, The Flowering of New England. E. P. Dutton & Co., 1936, pp. 188f. 
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with the Bible and the classical Latin authors. Taking advantage of this 
situation, Ware wrote three widely circulated novels for two purposes: 
first, to add religion to fiction in order to overcome the existing prejudice 
against novels and thus to make them respectable; second, to propagate 
his own Unitarianism by denying the divinity of Jesus. 

His Zenobia (1837) is a story of the able and tolerant, but ambitious 
queen of Palmyra who bore that name: of her overthrow by the Roman 
emperor Aurelian and her captivity in Rome. It is also a tale of the 
struggle between Christianity and paganism. A sequel to Zenobdia is 
Aurelian (1838), a picture of the two types of Christians in the city of 
Rome, the radiantly undemonstrative and the fanatically assertive. The 
latter precipitate a massacre of the Christians for reasons of state, which is 
ended by the assassination of Aurelian, who had been led by his pagan 
advisers to order the massacre. Ware’s third novel, Julian, is an overt 
attempt to deny the divinity of Jesus by picturing his life as that of a 
great and good teacher only. Yet Ware presents Christianity as the only 
religion that can save mankind and lift it to a higher level of morality 
and happiness. His novels were read for almost a century and are still 
readable. 

Even more widely read than the novels of Ware were the three 
religious novels of another New Englander, Joseph Holt Ingraham, who 
at the age of twenty-one settled in Mississippi, where he became a lawyer, 
a businessman, and a professor in Jefferson College near Natchez. When 
only twenty-six he wrote his first novel, The Southwest (1835), a con- 
demnation of Southern life as he found it in feudal Natchez. In the fol- 
lowing year he turned to the writing of best-sellers, either saccharine love 
stories or blood-and-thunder historical thrillers, full of what Edgar Allan 
Poe called “a certain cut-and-thrust, blue-fire melodramaticism.” Long- 
fellow, too, condemned Ingraham’s novels, but the reading public wel- 
comed them. In all there were eighty of them, twenty written in a single 
year. 

In time Ingraham’s humanitarian interest and the influence of his 
brother, am Episcopal rector, led him to enter the Episcopal ministry. 
Abandoning his profitable best-sellers, he decided to use his facile pen as 
a means of spreading the gospel through novels based on biblical characters 
and events. He sought, as he himself said, to draw attention of those 
persons who do not read the Bible, or who read it carelessly, to its “beauty, 
riches, eloquence, and grandeur”; to its wonderful events, its divine doc- 
trines, its storehouse of wisdom, and “the way of Life” revealed on its 
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sacred pages, which ever lead the devout reader to the Cross “as the only 
solution of the mystery of this present life, and the true key to that of 
the world to come.” The three biblical romances, written, like two of 
Ware’s novels, in letter form for the avowed but doubtful purpose of 
vividness and attractiveness, cover all of Hebrew history from the Egyp- 
tian bondage through the reign of Solomon to the close of Jesus’ life on 
earth. 

The Prince of the House of David (1855), designed specifically to 
convert liberal Jews to Christianity by showing that Jesus was the prom- 
ised Messiah, is the story of a three-year sojourn in Jerusalem by the pious 
young daughter of a rich Jewish merchant in Alexandria. She is a cousin 
of the wife of the Apostle John. In a series of letters to her father she 
seeks to convince him, as she has become convinced, that Jesus is the divine 
Messiah. Beginning with the preaching of John the Baptist and the bap- 
tism of Jesus, with a flashback giving events of his youth, they end with 
the Ascension. Much emphasis is placed on the miracles of Christ. As 
in Lloyd Douglas’ The Robe, there is among the characters a Roman 
centurion, who is converted to Christian faith. Lazarus is represented as 
the son of a friend of the Alexandrian merchant. This novel is the most 
widely read of Ingraham’s three biblical romances; indeed, it was one of 
the most popular books of its day. Together with the other two romances, 
it has been reprinted in the twentieth century. 

A third clergyman-novelist to write biblical fiction was Lloyd C. 
Douglas, who, after he had first written a short series of novels which 
preach the ethics of Jesus, wrote his well-known story of the Crucifixion, 
The Robe, which pictures also the persecution of the early Christians. 
Through the somewhat magical influence of the seamless robe of Jesus, 
which had fallen into his hands at the Crucifixion, the aristocratic Roman 
centurion who had supervised the execution of Jesus and the two mal- 
efactors is brought to faith in the Christ and suffers martyrdom for his 
new-found faith. Douglas followed The Rode with a story of the Apostle 
Peter, whom he is said to have portrayed as his ideal preacher. The 
strapping, blustering, irascible Simon, the wealthy and irreligious owner 
of a fishing fleet, is converted from his initial hostility to Jesus into a 
loyal and leading disciple of the Christ. After the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection he changes into a dignified, refined preacher of the gospel and a 
worker of miracles in Jesus’? name. In the end he goes to a martyr’s death 
for proclaiming in Rome the eventual rule of Jesus, not Caesar. Of these 
two biblical novels, The Robe has become one of the most widely circy- 
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lated of all religious books; The Big Fisherman, too, has found many 
readers. i 


Two of the clergymen-novelists used fiction for the purpose of cen- 
suring the organized church in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, and 
at the same time for preaching the social gospel. Both attracted bodies 
of readers numbering millions. The earlier of the two was the Congre- 
gational minister Charles M. Sheldon, a native of New York State, who 
received his higher education at Brown and Andover, but who accepted 
a call to a congregation in Topeka, Kansas. . 

In 1896 appeared his noted novel, Jn His Steps, the story of a group 
of prominent American church members who try to put the Gospel into 
practice by constantly asking themselves in practical situations, “What 
would Jesus do in my place?” They then deny their selfish interests and 
dedicate their wealth and talents to aiding the needy and to attacking vice. 
A railway official sacrifices his good position in exposing his employer’s 
violation of the law. A gifted young woman, possessor of a rare and well- 
trained voice, gives up the chance of a career in opera in order to devote 
her talent to church work in the slums. A newspaper publisher decides, at 
great financial loss for a time, to publish a truly Christian daily. A Chicago 
minister leaves his fashionable congregation to join a bishop in the opera- 
tion of a Christian settlement house in a Chicago slum. This novel cen- 
tains a strong attack on the comfortable selfishness of many professing 
Christians and also a denunciation of the saloon as the cause of much vice 
and wretchedness. It is a plea for the relief of the poor and the vice- 
ridden in our city slums through personal ministrations of the talented 
and the well-to-do at the cost of personal comfort, wealth, or fame. It 
sold an estimated six million copies in two dozen lands. 

Sheldon’s In His Steps in its basic theme suggests The Imitation of 
Christ. But if we agree with many present-day scholars that the latter 
volume was written by Gerhart Groot, or one of his Brothers of the Com- 
mon Life, then it is not the direct imitation of Jesus’ conduct that is meant, 
but rather the emulation of his spirit, as expressed in the actions of the 
first Christians. This is a more reasonable and feasible endeavor than the 
attempt of Sheldon’s nineteenth-century saints to determine at every junc- 
ture the mind of Jesus. 

Sheldon struck again the keynote of his 7m His Steps in another 
novel entitled John King’s Question Class, in which a preacher answers 
questions put by a group of lay folk on social and political evils, private 
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vices, and “living for God.” Sheldon’s interest in the social gospel is 
shown a third time in his volume entitled The Christian Socialist (1903). 

The other clergyman-novelist who attacked sharply the organized 
church, as he found it in the twentieth century, was Harold Bell Wright. 
Like Sheldon, Wright preached the social gospel. Handicapped by 
tuberculosis, which forced him to withdraw from the ministry of. the Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Wright tried his hand at the writing of fiction as a 
substitute for the pulpit. He had little literary training; indeed, he never 
got through the preparatory department of Hiram College. But, while 
recuperating in the Ozarks from the attack of tuberculosis that had forced 
him to resign his pastorate in Kansas and to demit the ministry, he wrote 
his novel, The Shepherd of the Hills (1907), which deplores the sub- 
stitution of material wealth or honor for the spiritual treasures that can 
be had through communion with a good and merciful God as revealed 
by the everlasting hills. This novel contains also an attack on religion 
that is proudly intellectual, esthetic, and traditional; that fails to accept 
and to obey the Christ with simple, childlike trust. It was the popular 
success of this, his second novel, that encouraged Wright to make of writing 
his lifework. His decision was amply justified, for by 1916 nearly 7,000,000 
copies of his eight novels had been sold and he was to write other books. 

Wright’s typical novels are fictive sermons, but some of his romances 
such as The Winning of Barbara Worth and When a Man’s a Man, contain 
little or no preaching. The three novels that perhaps present most clearly 
and forcefully Wright’s religious views are That Printer of Udell’s (1903), 
his first piece of fiction; The Calling of Dan Matthews (1909); and God 
and the Groceryman (1927). In all three he censures the modern church 
for its failure to adapt the Gospel to the needs and problems of modern 
society, for not living the Sermon on the Mount. That Printer of Udell’s 
describes the establishment in a small American city of a Christian Asso- 
ciation: a combination of a Salvation Army castle, a hospital, a school, and 
a club. This institution forces gambling dens and brothels to close their 
doors, and in so doing proves that the Christian religion can transform the 
life of a community as well as that of a person. 

The Calling of Dan Matthews is the story of an athletic, mountain- 
bred Protestant minister, the youthful pastor of a congregation set in its 
self-centered and even hypocritical ways. In his eagerness to help the 
poor and needy of the community, he runs afoul of the most influential 
member of his congregation, a money-loving judge, who makes large con- 
tributions to the church but who squeezes the poor. In the end the judge 
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is able to rally enough support to force the resignation of the humanitarian 
young pastor. Wright’s thesis in this novel maintains that the modern 
church is out of sympathetic touch with everyday life; it is “a thing of 
schools and churches rather than a thing of farms and shops; a thing of 
set days, of forms, rites, ceremonies, beliefs—rather than a thing of every- 
day living and the commonplace, individual duties, pleasures, and 
drudgeries of life.” Because of its “cast-iron prejudices, cast-iron fidelity 
to issues long past and forgotten, cast-iron unconcern for vital issues of 
the life of today, and cast-iron want of sympathy with the living who toil 
and fight and die on every side,” the church fails to express in deeds the 
serving love it professes in words. This novel contains incidental attacks 
on money-minded, itinerant evangelists and the worldly motives and 
methods displayed at synodical gatherings. 

In God and the Groceryman, Wright launched a powerful attack on 
the wastefulness and inefficiency of competitive denominationalism, which 
renders the church unable to combat successfully the rapidly increasing 
immorality of our nation, leads it to neglect the poor, causes its preachers 
to substitute secular topics for the teachings of Jesus, and is responsible 
for its failure to emphasize true worship of God and the application of his 
will to modern issues and needs. Dan Matthews, after his dismissal from 
his first parish as described in the novel that bears his name, becomes a 
wealthy mining magnate. He decides to use his wealth in the service of 
God by promoting true Christian worship, the preaching of Jesus’ teach- 
ings, and the relief of the poor. But he searches in vain for a congregation 
that fulfills these purposes; denominational competition devitalizes every 
church. Therefore he builds and endows a beautiful interdenominational 
temple with the provision that all offerings taken in it shall go to the relief 
of the poor. The influence of this temple not only does away with local 
poverty but also leads to the closing of the local dives. 


III 


The third type of clergyman-novelist found in the United States 
proclaims-a comforting and cheering message of spiritual redemption for 
an immoral or irreligious person through the power of Christianity, espe- 
cially as it is exerted by some pious believer. Such novelists were Edward 
Payson Roe and Lloyd C. Douglas in the earlier phase of his literary career. 

Early in life Roe displayed both “an extreme fondness for fiction,” 
as he once put it, and a flair for writing. While he was a student at Wil- 
liams College, his ability as a writer was recognized by his fellow students, 
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even though he had enjoyed but slight training in the literary art. And 
before he had completed his formal education at Auburn and Union 
theological seminaries, his itch to write led him to contribute articles to 
The New York Evangelist. Not long afterwards, while serving as a chap- 
lain in the Union army, he sent weekly news-letters to this periodical. At 
the close of the Civil War he became the minister of a small Presbyterian 
congregation at Highland Falls, New York, and temporarily laid aside 
his pen. But a visit to the ruins of the great Chicago fire of 1871 stirred 
his sympathies so deeply that they clamored for expression. And although 
he had hitherto given scarcely a thought to the writing of a novel, he gave 
vent to his pent-up emotion in his romance, Barriers Burned Away (1872). 

This is the story of the saving of a proud, skeptical maiden of wealth 
from the flames of the Chicago fire and from a thug by one of her father’s 
employees, a godly youth whose love she has scorned. In the end she 
returns his love, accepts his religion, and casts aside her selfish pride. 
The specific purpose of the novel, Roe declares in the preface, is to let 
Chicago’s calamity reveal vividly the “need and value of Christian faith.” 
So distrustful was Roe of the worth of this story that more than once in 
the process of composition he was minded to burn the manuscript. Instead, 
he mailed it to his stand-by, The New York Evangelist, which published 
it serially. Later it appeared in book form. To Roe’s surprise it was 
received enthusiastically. 

The success of his first novel encouraged Roe to write, again in his 
spare hours, a second didactic story. What Can She Do? (1873) com- 
bines Christian evangelism with social criticism. It censures parents who 
let their daughters go out into the world vocationally helpless and morally 
insecure. Fortunately the daughter in this novel is saved from the evils 
about her by the power of her Christian faith. One year later Roe pub- 
lished his third novel, Opening a Chestnut Burr, in which he portrays a 
devout and wise rural maiden, who tactfully converts to her own Chris- 
tian faith and to Christian manhood a cynical and dissipated city youth, 
who has tried to seduce her. As is usual in a Roe romance, the end is a 
wedding. Although burdened with arguments for the truth and power 
of Christianity, this story became one of the three most popular of Roe’s 
novels. ; 

By this time Roe was assured of his ability to reach a large body of 
readers with his evangelistic romances. But the strain of both pastoral 
work and authorship was too great; his health began to break. Therefore, 
when his physician advised him to give up one or the other, he withdrew 
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from the ministry, believing that he could serve his Master more effectively 
through his pen than through his voice. Especially did he hope to reach 
young people and common folk. Purchasing a twenty-three-acre place 
at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, he there divided his time and his energy be- 
tween novel writing and berry culture. The income from his berry farm 
he expected, when added to his royalties, to yield him a livelihood. For 
thirteen years, until his premature death, he pursued this dual career, with 
marked success in both occupations. But the rewards he really valued 
were the cheer and encouragement his stories brought to many of his 
readers, as their letters to him testified. In all, he wrote seventeen novels: 
the earlier ones usually didactic; the later ones, while Christian in tone, 
containing little or no preaching. The first group is the larger and the 
more representative; the second, the better written. Like Eggleston, Roe 
mastered the art of writing by writing. 

Worthy of mention among Roe’s earlier novels is his story of the 
American Revolution, Near to Nature’s Heart (1876). This romance pays 
a tribute to George Washington while relating a love romance that leads 
to a religious conversion. Noteworthy, too, is the most widely read novel 
of his middle period, Without a Home (1881). This tale, like What Can 
She Do?, while evangelistic, contains social criticism. It attacks the evils 
of tenement houses, the narcotics habit, and the exploitation of city sales 
girls through overwork and underpay. At the same time, it defends the 
morals of women employed in business houses. 

Several of Roe’s later novels (1882-1888) are historical. Especially 
did he use the firsthand knowledge he had gained as a chaplain in the 
Union army on the Virginia front and in a general hospital. One of his 
Civil War romances, His Sombre Rivals (1883), was designed to help put 
an end to the postwar bitterness between North and South. It pictures 
both Northerners and Southerners as honest and sincere in their prayers 
for the success of their respective causes. It includes a love triangle and, 
at the close, a touch of evangelism, when the principal characters who have 
survived the carnage are made to embrace Christianity. 

Roe’s seventeen novels have had a remarkable sale and circulation. 
In their day they sold almost three times as well as the books of any other 
author of the times, including such beloved writers as Longfellow and 
Louisa M. Alcott. As Lyman Abbott once put it, they were “very severely 
criticized, but . . . universally read.” Until 1915 they sold steadily, 
some of them passing through twenty or more editions. 

Roe laid no claim to literary art. He sought not to create works of 
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beauty, but to bring a message of hope and cheer to souls in distress. The 
critical strictures that greeted his novels did not surprise him; he had 
expected judgments even more severe. All of his stories came to him 
almost involuntarily. The characters took possession of his mind; he 
lived with them as with actual people. Consequently they live and move 
and breathe, even though few of them etch themselves permanently into 
the reader’s imagination. Characteristic of his tales are descriptions of 
nature, accuracy of fact (even though the facts are usually elaborated and 
idealized), a simple and direct style, a love element, a happy ending, and 
the conversion of some worldling or evil-doer to Christian faith and conduct. 

The attention paid to Roe by historians of American literature, even 
though largely unfavorable, justifies the amount of space given to him 
in this study. Perhaps the most accurate appraisal of his worth is that 
of the scholarly Fred L. Pattee: candied sermons, lacking art and creative 
imagination, but yet possessing emotional power, verisimilitude, and 
vitality.” Pattee has drawn an extended parallel between Roe and Harold 
Bell Wright; indeed Wright may be called a literary disciple of Roe in 
some respects. Roe is significant, too, in that he appears to have almost 
completed the endeavor of William Ware to destroy the long-standing 
prejudice against the novel as a literary type. Furthermore, Roe shifted 
the interest in religious fiction from the biblical personages of Ingraham 
and the early church history of Ware to contemporary Americans and their 
spiritual needs. 

Excepting The Robe and The Big Fisherman, Lloyd C. Douglas’ 
novels picture the redemption of some person or persons through the power 
of some principle of Christian ethics. When at the age of fifty-two he 
turned to the writing of fiction, his purpose was, as he has said, to gain 
“a larger parish than may be addressed from a pulpit.”* Or, as he wrote 
to Kunitz and Haycraft, the editors of Best Writers of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, his novels were designed “not so much for entertainment as for 
inspiration” and counsel to people who are perplexed, but who are unwilling 
to look for guidance to a sermon or an essay, such as his first story, The 
Magnificent Obsession (1929), was originally intended to be. Surprised 
when this, his first attempt at fiction, went through twelve printings in a 
little more than twelve months, he wrote a second novel, Forgive Us Our 
Trespasses (1932), which was also immensely successful. Nine other 





2 Pattee, F. L., The New American Literature. Century Company, 1930, p. 471. 


3 Bode, Carl, “Lloyd Douglas and America’s Largest Parish.” Rxticion 1n Lirz, Vol. XIX, 3 
(Summer 1950), p. 440. 
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novels followed these two, which he once called “old-fashioned stories in 
which the characters are tiresomely decent and everything turns out happily 
in the end.” 

He was convinced that a goodly number of the novels of the half- 
century beginning in 1892, which had lived more than ten years, had done 
so because of “their moral purpose” rather than their literary art. He 
encouraged young writers to produce his own type of fiction, that which 
“is more concerned with healing bruised spirits than winning the applause 
of critics.” It is in this comfort and assurance that Bernard DeVoto * sees 
the secret of Douglas’ appeal, even though the religious element is often 
slight and weak, minimizing the supernatural or else making it vague and 
indefinite. Thus the theme of The Magnificent Obsession is “he profits 
most who serves best.” Forgive Us Our Trespasses maintains that, even 
in the face of a great injustice, hatred can be dispelled by forgiveness. 
White Banners (1936) is designed to prove that courageous renunciation 
and forbearance in our dealings with those who have wronged us bring not 
only peace of mind but also the power to do almost anything we wish. 
Green Light (1935) shows that a man may be down but not necessarily 
out. Disputed Passage (1939) argues that struggle is good for the soul. 

Douglas’ novels have had a phenomenal sale. By 1951 more than 
seven million copies of them had been published in English-language edi- 
tions. The Magnificent Obsession, like The Robe, has become one of the 
most widely circulated of all religious books. 


IV 


The religious flavor of the six clergymen’s didactic novels varies from 
the Unitarianism of Ware through the orthodox Protestantism of Ingra- 
ham, Roe and, less pronouncedly, Wright to the “thin and diluted and 
watery” Christianity of Douglas’ earlier stories. For not until The Robe 
did Douglas draw near to the fundamentals of the Christian religion. 
But no one of the six is the great fictionist who, Sir Robertson Nichol in 
the early years of this century believed, would one day arise as “a chief 
apostle of God.” 

How can one account for the strong appeal, the widespread circula- 
tion of these “strangely popular didactic novels”? It is certainly not their 
literary merit; for, with the exception of Ware’s, they have little. Perhaps 
the first reason for their popularity lies in the evident sincerity of their 


4 DeVoto, B., The World of Fiction. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1950, pp. 54-56. 
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authors. What Julian Hawthorne once wrote of Roe is true of the other 
five clergymen-novelists as well: his belief that “good is stronger than 
evil, and that a sinner may turn from his wickedness and live” he expressed 
in his novels “without a trace of cant or taint of insincerity.” A second 
explanation lies in the strong humanitarian appeal of stories like In His 
Steps, Without a Home, and God and the Groceryman, which has struck 
a responsive chord in the souls of many Americans whose Christianity is 
largely humanitarian and only slightly doctrinal or mystical. A third 
reason for the phenomenon may be found in the happy endings, so dear 
to traditionally optimistic Americans. Coupled with this sunniness is 
sentimentalism, another American trait, which has led American readers 
to relish the Cinderella love element in these romances. A fourth expla- 
nation of the popular appeal has been offered by Fred L. Pattee: they 
“talked to the multitude in language the multitude understood.” But 
perhaps the chief cause lies in the religious material: the cheering Chris- 
tian truth, the biblical characters, the early martyrs, the moral idealism, 
that appeal to Bible-reading heirs of the early Puritans. 

T. S. Eliot has suggested that our times call for Christian men and 
women of letters who will treat every aspect of life from the viewpoint 
of their faith and with literary art. But the multitudes who have found 
delight and inspiration in the novels of the six clergymen-novelists would 
seem to support Lloyd Douglas’s contention that there is also a place for 
nonliterary fiction that is morally and religiously wholesome. For while 
such fiction has usually been scorned by the literary critics and historians,” 
many a plain reader has risen up to call its authors blessed. 

5 For example, the strictures on Roe’s novels: “evangelical sentimentalism” (Carl Van Doren); 


“moralized sensationalism” (W. F. Taylor); “nauseating pietism,” sentimental preachments, absurd 
stories (A. H. Quinn). 
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The World and the West. By Arnotp ToynBEE. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1953. vi-99 pp. $2.00. 


The importance of this little volume is by no means indicated by its modest 
size or its informal literary style. It was originally given as the Reith Lectures 
through the B.B.C., as one of the more solid series of programs over that amaz- 
ing network with its appeal to a wide range of interests. It is a distillation of 
a substantial section of Volume VIII of the forthcoming volumes of 4 Study of 
History. Presumably it is a simplification of what will be there set forth with all 
the wealth of detail and the support of footnotes which we have learned to expect 
in that mammoth work. 

Dr. Toynbee’s theme is the impact of the West upon the rest of the world. 
He first addresses himself to what the West has done to Russia, then what it has 
done to the world of Islam, then to India, and then to the Far East. A chapter 
follows on the psychology of encounters. The book concludes with the area in 
which Dr. Toynbee is especially at home, the impress which Greece and Rome made 
on the civilized mankind of their day, and from that seeks perspective on the role 
of the West in the world of the present. 

The pages abound in stimulating and provocative interpretations and generaliza- 
tions. For instance, Dr. Toynbee reminds us that Russia has been repeatedly invaded 
by the West and has taken over much from it. He recalls to our mind the fashion 
in which both Peter the Great and Stalin adopted the technology of the West. He 
startles us with the assertion (p. 12) that when in 1917 the Bolsheviki imposed 
communism on the country, it was the first time that Russia had borrowed a creed 
from the West, for he looks upon communism (pp. 13, 14) as a Western heresy, 
“a Western criticism of the West’s failure to live up to her own Christian principles 
in the economic and social life of this professedly Christian society.” 

He also (p. 18) calls Islam a Christian heresy which “won its way as a programme 
of reform for dealing with abuses in the contemporary practice of Christianity.” He 
suggests that the contagion of Western nationalism has been disastrous in breaking 
up existing unities or preventing the achievement of unity, as in the division that it 
has brought in India between the Indian Union and Pakistan. He declares that in 
Japan and China the way has been opened for communism by disillusionment with 
the secularized way of life which came into those countries from the West and that 
(p. 63) “in offering the Chinese and Japanese a secularized version of our Western 
civilization, we have been offering them a stone instead of bread, while the Russians, 
in offering them communism as well as technology, have been offering them bread 
of a sort—gritty black bread, if you like to call it so, but . . . still edible . - (with) 
some grain of nutriment for the spiritual life without which men cannot live.” 

He suggests that the adoption of some one phase of Western civilization without 
its associated phases, as has often been done in the non-Occidental world, has wrought 
disastrous disruption in non-Western cultures. Along with this must be set, as he 
probably sees but has failed to remind us, the disruption of much of Western society 
by the forces which have issued from it with such revolutionary impact upon the rest 
of mankind. 

Anyone who undertakes sweeping generalizations, and this is one of the great 
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values of Dr. Toynbee’s writing, both in his massive volumes and in his shorter books, 
lays himself open to criticism. For example, he speaks of Russia and the West (p. 10) 
as “ex-Christian societies.” Although they once claimed that title, it is questionable 
whether either could ever have been accurately described as Christian; and while 
the Russian government and at least one of the governments of the West would now 
repudiate that appellation, most of the states in the West would hesitate to do so and 
several would frankly proclaim themselves Christian. 

Moreover, it is debatable whether Christianity is not actually as much a force in 
the West as it ever has been. Dr. Toynbee would find it difficult to prove to the 
satisfaction of all historians that (pp. 59, 60) the West withdrew “its treasure from 
religion and” reinvested “it in technology” because of its “self-inflicted experience 
of the evils of religious fanaticism” in the wars of religion which accompanied and 
followed the Reformation. The coming of technology and its power in the West 
is by no means so simply explained. It may be that technology, like communism, 
is in part a fruit of Christianity, so badly distorted as in some of its aspects to be a 
foe of the gospel. In this are to be found some of the most profound questions that 
can be asked as Christians endeavor to discern the fashion in which God works in 
history. 

It is a temptation to proceed at length with the issues which Dr. Toynbee has 
presented. Perhaps enough has been said, however, to suggest that these lectures 
should be read and pondered by all who would understand our age through the 
historical development out of which it has arisen. 

KENNETH Scotr LATOURETTE 


Sterling Professor of Missions and Oriental History, Emeritus, in Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Christian Approach to Culture. By Emire Caiturer. New York: The 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. 288 pp. $3.75. 


During the present century there has been a startling change in the Christian 
attitude to modern culture. ‘Throughout the nineteenth century, from Schleier- 
macher to Richard Rothe and from Ritschl to Harnack, the influence of liberal ideal- 
ism steadily increased first in Germany and finally throughout the Protestant world, 
until the liberal identification of religion and culture became accepted as a theological 
commonplace. ‘The progress of modern civilization was regarded as inseparable 
from moral progress, and the whole process of moral and social progress was seen 
as the realization of the Christian ideal of the Kingdom of God. And as the Marxians 
saw the state withering away before the classless society, Liberal Protestants like 
Richard Rothe believed that in proportion as the church fulfilled its function of spirit- 
ualizing society it would gradually disappear and be absorbed into the Christian state. 
The apparent secularization of modern civilization was therefore by no means wholly 
an evil. It was a sign that the church had done its work and that Christian ideals 
had permeated every aspect of human life. 

Already while Richard Rothe was writing, Kierkegaard was denouncing the 
ideals of Hegelian Lutheranism as a travesty of Christianity. But he was a voice 
crying in the wilderness, and it was not until the present century and particularly the 
decade which followed the first world war that his protest received the support of 
orthodox Protestant theologians. The writings of Karl Barth and his followers 
represent the total repudiation of the Liberal Protestant tradition and a return to the 
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radical theologism of the Protestant Reformation. Indeed, the reaction went so far 
that it denied the very existence of natural theology and made Calvin himself seem 
relatively liberal. There is no longer any room for a Christian philosophy or a Chris- 
tian culture. The two worlds of nature and grace, of reason and revelation, of cul- 
ture and Christianity stand in antithesis to one another and there is no means of 
communication between them. All the “spiritual values” of human civilization are in 
reality temporal values, man-made goods that have no reality or meaning in the 
light of the Gospel. Therefore there can be no Christian approach to culture, and 
the gulf between Christianity and secular culture is not due to the failure of Christians 
to fulfill their mission, but is rooted in the nature of humanity and of the church. 

This is the challenge which Dr. Cailliet sets out to answer in his new book. 
Springing from the same continental Protestant tradition as Dr. Barth and sharing 
his concern for the restoration of an evangelical and biblical theology, he is not pre- 
pared to accept the Barthian repudiation of the ideal of a Christian culture. Like 
Richard Niebuhr he looks for a via media between “the Scylla of Theologism and the 
Charybdis of secularism,” and he believes in the possibility and the necessity of 
bridging the gulf between Christianity and culture and establishing a living organic 
Christian culture. 

His attitude is, however, far more intellectualist than that of Richard Niebuhr. 
His concept of culture, as might perhaps be expected from his French background, is 
not Kultur but Bildung; consequently he is mainly concerned with the problems of 
Christian philosophy and traces the origins of the divorce between religion and cul- 
ture to the “ontological deviation” which has influenced the whole development of 
Western philosophy. He is impressed by “the remarkable affinity of early Greek 
thought for the independently developed Hebrew point of view” and believes that 
this primitive development was frustrated and led astray by the rise of the great 
philosophical schools in the fourth century B.c. “What the Greeks lost at the school 
of Plato and Aristotle was not their mythological fancies but their genuine sense of 
religious relationship with reality.” Hence he sees the later history of Western 
thought from Neoplatonism to Scholasticism and thence on to Descartes and Kant 
and Hegel as the aftermath of the great ontological deviation which is, as it were, 
the original sin of Western philosophy. Plato and Aristotle plucked the forbidden 
fruit and their intellectual descendants have never been able to return to the state of 
intellectual integrity. 

I write as a historian, not as a philosopher, and I am not competent to pass 
judgments on Dr. Cailliet’s views of Greek philosophy. I only note that they would 
be inacceptable not only to the orthodox Thomist but also to some of the leading 
contemporary interpreters of Greek culture like Dr. Werner Jaeger, who regards the 
Platonic philosophy at once as a reintegration of the earlier stages of Greek culture 
on a higher spiritual level and as an essential preparation for the Christian view of 
life. But from the historical point of view it seems to me that Dr. Cailliet proves 
too much. The divorce of modern culture from Christianity is a comparatively 
modern phenomenon which originated in the age of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, and which cannot be explained by an ideological deviation which oc- 
curred four centuries before the rise of Christianity. 

The whole question of the relation of Christianity and culture is not so much 
philosophical as theological. It is identical with the question of the relation between 
Faith and Life. The mistake of Liberal Protestantism (which Barth terms Neo- 
Protestantism) is not philosophical but theological. It is the failure to recognize the 
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existence of the supernatural order and to ignore the fundamental Christian con- 
viction of the contradiction between human nature and Divine Justice. 

Similarly, the error of Barthianism is theological not philosophical. It ex- 
aggerates the contradiction between nature and grace to such a point as to destroy 
the possibility of communication. ‘There is nothing left in human nature which can 
respond to the call of God. Even the vestiges of the image of God in the soul of 
man have been erased and obliterated. 

The answer to this Barthian dualism, no less than to the Neo-Protestant 
monism, is surely to be found not in any new Christian philosophy but in the tradi- 
tional theology of the Incarnation. For the Incarnation means not only the “ver- 
tical” intervention of God in human nature and history, it also involves a lateral 
process of permeation and transformation of human life and culture by the dynamic 
action of the Holy Spirit in the Church. It is impossible to limit this action to the 
interior life of the believer, since faith cannot be divorced from conscience or con- 
science from conduct. Since God has become Man, the whole of human life and 
every human activity become part of the Kingdom of Christ. 


Homo sum, nihil humani 


Alienum esse puto. 


Thus the Christian approach to culture is essentially dynamic, positive, and uni- 
versal. No doubt this transforming process affects human thought and philosophy 
as well as every other human activity. But it does not begin with philosophy. 
Theology which is the Word of God makes a direct impact on human life, and con- 
sequently on culture which is the organized pattern of human life. Philosophy is 
secondary, since it is the reflection of a mature culture. Thus the philosophy of the 
patristic age came after the age of the martyrs and the catacombs, the philosophy 
of St. Bonaventure and St. Thomas came after the age of St. Bernard and St. 
Francis. Likewise the Christian philosophy of the future depends on the way in 
which Christians bear witness to their faith within the secularized culture of the 
modern world and thus prepare the way for a new age of Christian leadership. 
CHRISTOPHER Dawson 

Oxford, England. 


Christianity and the Problem of History. By Rocrer L. SHinn. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1953. xiv-302 pp. $4.50. 


This study is of great value for at least two reasons. ‘The relation between 
Christianity and history is one of the most live topics of our day. And Professor 
Shinn elucidates brilliantly the dominant trends in Christian (and some non-Christian) 
reflection on the subject. His knowledge of the field is prodigious. His method of 
presentation is sensitive and embodies unusual clarity of expression. 

An initial chapter states the problem: Can we discern any meaning or pattern 
in history? In seven chapters of exposition, the author looks for light among a 
variety of writers. He finds most help in Augustine’s De Civitate Dei. 

The Hebrew-Christian faith avoids both the claim that history is ultimate and the 
conclusion that history is illusory and finally meaningless. All definitively Christian 
interpretations are broadly eschatological; viz., they agree with the Bible that his- 
tory derives its meaning and receives its final destiny from God. It is Augustine who 
supplies us with alternate emphases to look for within this broad tradition. Augustine 
held in his hands the three-stranded thread of “emphasis upon the ultimate eschato- 
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logical fulfillment which gives meaning to an otherwise chaotic and incomplete 
history” (eschatology in the apocalyptic sense), of “the significance with history of 
the divine society” (the true church), and of “the appreciation of history itself, 
including ‘secular’ history and its dynamic possibilities of human achievement.” 

The eschatological-apocalyptic strand is emphasized by Augustine, Luther, and 
the great majority of contemporary Protestant theologians (Barth, Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Tillich, etc.). These theologians know that “history is not the solution of the human 
problem, but part of the problem demanding solution.” However, few of them 
deny possibilities of progress and most feel, with Augustine, the social responsibilities 
of a Christian dynamism. 

The ecclesiastical strand is, of course, best exemplified in St. Thomas and 
medieval Christianity. Modern Catholic thinkers such as Baron von Hiigel, Christo- 
pher Dawson, Jacques Maritain, and Erich Frank give much more attention to 
Christian dynamism, but the official church today remains quite conservative: “the 
crash of apocalypse is not here.” 

The dynamic Christian strand is embodied in Calvin and the radical sectarian 
groups of the Reformation (although in the latter case there is almost equal atten- 
tion to the first strand). The theology of progress (receiving much of its inspiration 
from Kant) found in men like Ritschl, Harnack, and Rauschenbusch belongs here 
also. Sectarian and Calvinist influences “merged with the secular faith in progress 
to form the Social Gospel’s interpretation of history.” The Marxist perfectionist 
heresy and the attempt at a Christian-Marxist synthesis in a writer like John Mac- 
murray are included. Finally, Arnold Toynbee apparently fits into the third category 
(his thinking remains unsettled) but his prognostications involve an “ecclesiastical 
futurism.” 

Shinn’s sympathies, as shown especially in a concluding chapter, are plainly 
with the Augustinian-Protestant position. His most telling criticisms are directed 
against ecclesiastical idolatry and the religion of progress, especially as the latter faith 
is displayed in “secular” thought. On the other hand, Shinn is convinced that in 
the church the eschatological Kingdom is in some way a present reality and he further 
maintains that the “Kingdom of God may win victories at any stage in history.” 
And yet, history never encompasses its own meaning. Only an eschatological faith 
can save us from fanaticism and despair. 

While the author does not attempt an exhaustive account, I wish he had included 
H. Richard Niebuhr, who, as an influential Protestant theologian, has given so much 
critical attention to the relation between theology and history and to the problem 
of historical relativism. Shinn affirms a confessional theology but his surety about 
the ecclesiastical strand savors slightly of a self-defensive Christianity. Thus, we 
are told that, while “the ecclesiastical thread is lost apart from the eschatological,” 
yet “without the ecclesiastical, the eschatological loses some of its immediacy and 
power.” But cannot a soverign Lord see fit to cast away the church? Jesus’ ques- 
tion, “when the Son of man comes, will he find faith on the earth?” need not be an- 
swerable in the affirmative. The confession of an absolute divine judgment remains the 
hardest thing to admit, even for an eschatological theology—and especially, ironically 
enough, for one which does not flee the world but takes the problem of history with 
complete seriousness. 

The author agrees with Reinhold Niebuhr that God sets limits to the power 
of evil and that divine grace is manifest in the opportunity given a society to repent of 
its sins. ‘This is used as support for the affirmation of a divine providence in the 
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“cumulative process” of history. But are we not also required to point simultaneously 
to the evident limits to the power of good in history and to the fact that relatively 
“good” societies tend to see little reason for repenting? The choice of certain his- 
torical possibilities as supporting data, at the expense of allusion to contrary historical 
possibilities, inhibits the universality of application of one’s theory of providence. How- 
ever, we must admit that the other alternative—the claim that every type of event is 
a manifestation of the divine sovereignty—in saying everything says nothing. At 
least it says nothing about history. It does say much about God. The author is thus 
on firmer ground when he grants that “history does not add up to a doctrine of 
providence” and sets the choice that either history is finally meaningless or it stands 
under a sovereign love which is beyond our comprehension. Here is where faith 
enters to make the second choice (pp. 259 ff.). 

These final comments do not detract from my enthusiasm for this study. The 
book should receive wide reading and will undoubtedly become a standard work in 
the field. While faithful in his account of what many have thought on the subject, 
the author, in his own work of analysis, points up the existential quality which profound 
interpretations of history must have. 

A. Roy Eckarptr 


Associate Professor and Head of the Department of Religion, Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania. 


The Third Force in China. By Carsun CHanc. New York: Bookman Asso- 
ciates, 1952. 345 pp. $4.50. 


The title of this book is misleading. There never has been a unified and 
well-organized third force in recent Chinese history, and there is none today. In- 
stead, there are almost as many third forces as there are leaders who do not see 
eye to eye with either Chiang or Mao. One tragedy of modern China is that 
there is no alternative which at present appears to stand any chance of rallying 
“democratic” Chinese elements. 

This does not mean that Dr. Chang has not written an interesting and useful 
book. As a description of China’s revolution of the past thirty years, it provides a 
first-hand account of success and failure and the reasons for each. Dr. Chang’s 
story of events is generally sound and his ideas are always interesting. Few people 
have had a better opportunity to see the events of that revolution from the inside. 
He had unusual opportunities to observe the Kuomintang-Communist conflict, for he 
participated in it. Leader of one third party and sometimes spokesman for several, 
he was often persona grata to both the major parties. 

Throughout what is at times very much an autobiography, one cannot but 
recognize his devotion to the cause of democratic and constitutional government. As 
2 constitutional expert, he played a leading part in drafting the constitution under 
which the Nationalist government is supposed to operate, and some of the most 
informative pages in the present volume are those in which he analyzes that econsti- 
tution. But these same pages suggest that Dr. Chang may have been too much the 
scholar and theorist and too little the man of action to provide in himself the leader- 
ship required for an active third force. 

Dr. Chang is frankly critical of American policy, but while he preaches well 
he prescribes a doubtful remedy. There can be little criticism of the caution to 
Americans lest, “for reasons of expediency, they should lend support to a regime 
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merely because it is anticommunist,” even though elsewhere Dr. Chang criticizes 
America for not having more adequately supported that same regime a few years 
earlier. But the alternative he advocates, alignment with “those Chinese forces 
and leaders who seek only to establish a truly constitutional regime,” merely illustrates 
the dilemma presented by the absence of such a force. Dr. Chang and his colleagues 
seem to have been baffled by the same dilemma when, through opposition to Chiang’s 
regime, they supported the clearly undemocratic Communists. 

Acheson-baiters receive little support from Dr. Chang’s analysis of America’s 
part in the struggle in China. He is critical, but he states emphatically that the 
collapse of the Nationalists in 1948-49, “was due not so much to lack of American 
support, as it is still widely but erroneously believed in America, but to its inherent 
defects, deriving very largely from the peculiar characteristics of Chiang’s personality 
and his methods of rule” (p. 108). It would perhaps be more accurate to say that 
the fundamental error was failure on the part both of the Kuomintang and the 
Democratic League to recognize the irresistible social and economic ferment which 
the Communists turned to their own advantage. But Dr. Chang’s recognition of 
Chinese responsibility is refreshing at a time when some American politicians cannot 
see the forest of the future for the trees of the past. 

Dr. Chang gives interesting insights into a number of the chief figures of modern 
China. That of President Chiang Kai-shek is far from flattering, for he is largely 
blamed for the loss of the mainland which resulted from the corruption and incom- 
petence in his government. Credit is given for his achievements in the early days 
of resistance to Japan, but Dr. Chang feels that Chiang’s was a mind unsuited to 
cope with the problems of the modern world. He believes that the key to Chiang’s 
failure is found in the one word “tutelage,” which in Sun Yat-sen’s thinking was a 
step toward constitutional government but was actually the perpetuation by the 
Kuomintang of conditions which gave them political power. There is food for 
thought in this explanation. 

Dr. Chang repudiates the possibility of Titoism in China but he is clearly hope- 
ful for the future. “Our faith in human integrity, our love of freedom and democracy, 
our strong sense of individual worth, and above all our belief that the universe rests 
on a moral basis and that moral values will ultimately triumph—all this has become 
an integral part of our cultural heritage, and as long as it persists in the heart of the 
people, Communist materialism offers no permanent threat to Chinese culture.” ‘This 
statement raises one of the most important questions of our day: can culture and 
national traits survive modern indoctrination? Many will share his faith in the 
Chinese people as they have known them in the past, but will wonder whether, by 
the time the present Communist regime falls, they will be the same people. If-he 
were sure that the Chinese sense of humor which he knew until 1949 will persist in 
the youth of 1969, this reviewer would be content. 

It is unfortunate that the publishers did not do a more adequate job of editing 
Chinese names. There is often more than one way of romanizing proper names— 
according to the Wade system and as the owner himself spells it—but there is no 
excuse for using Li Li-san and Li Lih-san in the same paragraph (p. 7), and Yuen 
Shih-kai and Yuan Shih-kai on the same page (p. 45), or adding an “i” to Kang 
Yu-wei’s name (p. 39). 

These are minor errors and do not prevent Dr. Chang’s book from being a 
helpful analysis of a much debated and often confusing phase of modern history. 
Not all of Dr. Chang’s conclusions will be accepted, but his account will be valuable 
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source material. Students of modern Chinese history are indebted to him for an active 
and highly intelligent observer’s story of one of the most important struggles of 
our time. 

Wi.iiaM P. Fexun 


Executive Secretary, United Board for Christian Colleges in China, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


God’s Order: The Ephesian Letter and This Present Time. By Joun A. 
Mackay. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1933. xi+214 pp. $3.00. 


Some fifteen years ago this present reviewer heard Dr. John Mackay for the 
first time, when he gave a series of devotional addresses at the annual gatherings 
of the Montreal and Ottawa Conference of the United Church of Canada. It was 
a rewarding experience. Much that Dr. Mackay said then has been forgotten, but 
three deep impressions remain to this day: (1) the glowing manner in which he 
spoke of “the glory of God” and “the grace of Christ”; (2) the warm, evangelical 
fervor with which Dr. Mackay presented his subject-matter; and (3) the obvious 
fact that his personality and his proclamation of the truth were saturated with the 
Pauline theology and the Pauline spirit. 

It is therefore not surprising to this reviewer that such a book as God’s Order: 
The Ephesian Letter and This Present Time should have come from the ready pen 
of the President of Princeton Theological Seminary. Not a few works have been 
written on the Epistle to the Ephesians; not any one of them, nor all of them to- 
gether, will have made Dr. Mackay’s book unnecessary or superfluous. A man’s 
religion consists not in the abundance of things he is expected to believe, but a few 
fundamental convictions by the strength of which he lives and can die. In this book 
we have the author’s basic convictions. It sets forth what he believes about God 
and Christ, about Man and Sin and Salvation, about the Church and the Kingdom 
of God, about the New Life in Christ both for the individual and for society. Dr. 
Mackay is a High Churchman in the best sense of that much misused term, and all 
through his book his keen interest in, and enthusiasm for, the ecumenical movement 
shines out. Indeed, accepting the view that the Epistle to the Ephesians was originally 
intended to be a “circular letter,” he regards it as an ecumenical document of the 
first order and expounds and applies it as such. 

Behind Dr. Mackay’s book there is not only sound Christian scholarship, and 
much mature thinking, but also an intense spiritual experience. That experience 
goes back half a century, to the time when its subject was a fourteen-year-old boy 
living in the highlands of Scotland. With disarming frankness Dr. Mackay tells 
about this “conversion crisis’—an experience wherein a “soul naturally Christian” 
(as Tertullian would have said) became conscious of Christ as Savior and Lord. In 
this spiritual awakening, which climaxed a period of anguished yearning, the Ephesian 
Letter played a very important part. Its “cadences began to sound within me. . . . 
My life began to be set to the music of that passage which begins, ‘And you hath he 
quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins.’ ” 

It may be that Dr. Mackay has read back into that initial experience insights 
that have come to him during the years of his developing Christian experience (as it 
might have been in the case of Isaiah of Jerusalem when he recorded the story of his 
vision in the temple “in the year that king Uzziah died”). But what matters that? 
The fundamental things were there in germ; and years of growth in the grace 
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and knowledge of Christ have made it possible for Dr. Mackay to give us a rich and 
rewarding book. 

Dr. Mackay makes large claims for the Epistle to the Ephesians (he accepts the 
Pauline authorship, despite the arguments of those scholars who reject it), not without 
an occasional touch of—pardonable—exaggeration; as, for example, when he speaks 
of the Epistle as the greatest and maturest of all the Pauline letters. Furthermore, 
he is very much in love with the word “order” in its Christian setting. “By God’s 
Order is meant the essential structure of spiritual reality, which has its source in God 
and whose development is determined by the will of God.” Jesus Christ is central 
to this Order, the development of which holds the promise and sets the task for the 
future of human history and the future of cosmic history as well. ‘“God’s Order 
actually exists, however imperfectly, in the Christian Church, which God has designed 
to be the true integrating center and pattern for human life and relations.” 

This, of course, is not unfamiliar to us who have been brought up in the evan- 
gelical tradition; but Dr. Mackay as he traces the concept of God’s Order as the 
unifying theme of the Ephesian Letter, showing its implications for and applications 
to our life today, presents the truth in a fresh and appealing way. Of course, as befits 
the President of Princeton, he is “sound in the faith.” Dr. Mackay believes in the 
personal devil (which is now quite the fashion in some theological circles); and, 
influenced to some extent by Barth, he attempts to reconcile the opposing concepts 
of predestination and free will. Some readers may want to break a lance with him 
on these, and one or two other topics, but no evangelical Christian will fail to be 
moved by the graceful and heart-warming way in which Dr. Mackay expounds, 
and applies to our life and thought today, the fundamental verities of the Christian 
faith. In a sense, this book is a “philosophy of Christian loyalty.” All the way 
through, its distinguished author is either openly or by implication pleading for abso- 
lute loyalty to God’s Order, centered on Christ, and set forth so cogently in Paul’s 
Ephesian Letter. 

It should be added that the substance of this volume was given as the Croall 
Lectures in the University of Edinburgh in 1948. Happy are they who heard them! 
Joun Prrrs 


First Welsh Presbyterian Church, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. 


What Is Religion? By Atpan G. Wincery. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. xi-330 pp. $5.00. 


One who attempts to answer the question posed in the title of this volume 
is either uninformed and foolhardy, or learned and courageous—particularly if he 
wishes to provide an answer which is comprehensive and objective rather than 
polemical, as was the case with Tolstoi’s tract bearing the same title. Professor 
Widgery’s lifetime of experience studying and teaching religious philosophy in 
Britain, India, and the United States, suggests that something more than uninformed 
foolhardiness motivates the present effort. It is solidly based on a wide acquaintance 
with the doctrines and practices of the world’s chief religions, and is formulated within 
the framework of a broad and mature general philosophy. More important, it in- 
dicates a sensitivity to and appreciation for the immediate experiences of the reli- 
gious life not always evident in scholarly expositions of the nature of religion. 

The wisdom typical of the broad view presented is indicated in the author’s 
unwillingness to offer a pat definition of religion, “At the outset the term ‘religion’ 
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should be understood in its broadest sense compatible with its traditional use. Every- 
thing within an actual religion in history should be within the range of attention.” 
(p. 35) Religion, in other words, is simply that which is common to religions! 
Then it is hard to see why the author draws the line at calling Communism and 
Humanism religions, even when they function as substitutes for traditional faiths. 
Presumably it is because these faiths are not theistic. Indeed, the suspicion grows 
as one gets into the volume that a certain type of realistic theism is presupposed as 
normative for all religious philosophy deemed “adequate” or “complete” by the 
author. 

If so, it is a theism drawn from a broadly empirical base. He decries the ra- 
tionalistic confusion of abstraction and experience, and he is equally critical of sense- 
bound empiricisms—or logical empiricisms. He calls attention to inadequacies in 
nineteenth-century idealisms which once were assumed by many to be basic to a 
theistic position, and some of his most trenchant paragraphs deal with the ambiguities 
and evasions of contemporary naturalism. ‘There are many kinds of experience and 
many truths, he says, and any philosophy is inadequate which can explain any of 
them only by explaining some of them away. All philosophy seeks to identify the 
ultimates in experience, and these are expressed in irreducible terms which point to 
irreducible experiences rather than to other terms. ‘There are at least five kinds 
of experience, each with its own ultimates: sense experience, self-consciousness, 
esthetic, moral, and religious experience. The “departmental philosophies” dealing 
with each kind provide internal criticism, systematic construction, and axioms of ap- 
preciation. In general philosophy a further attempt is made to co-ordinate the 
findings of departmental philosophies into a tenable, if necessarily incomplete, view 
of the whole. 

Thus philosophy of religion must be squarely based on detailed acquaintance 
with the data of religious experience, including, if possible, one’s own. ‘This means 
an acquaintance with the findings of the psychology, history, and comparative study 
of religion. “It is unlikely that anyone will formulate an adequate Philosophy of 
Religion without a very wide and detailed knowledge of all of these. That is what 
most philosophies today definitely lack” (p. 36). In other words, philosophy of re- 
ligion is not natural theology, nor is it a speculative extension of the concepts of 
a general philosophy into an unfamiliar field. 

The ultimates of religion relate to the knowledge and nature of God; the 
origin (a neglected subject), nature, and destiny of man; sin and suffering, salva- 
tion and redemption. These ultimates are expressed in distinctively religious prac- 
tices, rites, and ceremonies, emotional attitudes and ideals. ‘The six chapters which 
constitute the heart of this book deal with each of these in turn, by means of a 
comparative analysis of what each of the major religions has said (or discovered) 
concerning them. When there is disagreement the author appeals to “consensus,” an 
important category for his general philosophy. ‘This does not mean that the ma- 
jority of the world’s believers over the long pull of history are necessarily always 
right; but it does mean that any philosophy which neglects or negates such con- 
sensus does so at its own peril. Furthermore, Professor Widgery is convinced that 
the course of religious history in various cultures shows some movement toward 
agreement on fundamentals, and that the time is past due for more intensive com- 
munication across cultural barriers by those who know, not only their own faith, but 
something of others’. 


What are some of the agreements in the present consensus? First, in the 
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area of religious knowledge, the primacy of faith seems clearly indicated. The first- 
hand experience of God is basic to any rational formulation or criticism of state- 
ments about God. Thus the so-called “proofs of the existence of God” from some- 
thing more certainly known fall into an important but secondary position. As for 
the nature of the Object (or Subject) of universal religious experience: ‘God is 
a reality who reveals Himself to men. He is a mind or spirit, that is, a being, who 
thinks, feels, and wills. As such He is personal. . . . The attributes of God are 
not known by intellectual reflection, but by acquaintance with God in religion. God 
is thus apprehended as holy, all-dominant, good, knowing all that is to be known, 
everlasting and omnipresent, immutable in the consistency of His character and acts 
... infinite. These are the implications of actual religion; and with these ideas, how- 
ever vaguely many conceive them, it is lived” (p. 148). The “primary meaning” 
in religion is “the experience of God, communion with and love and praise of Him” 
(p. 291). Other meanings relate to men’s experiences of themselves as minds; 
of Nature as Creation; of social life as shared experience; of bliss in communion 
with God as mind; of the recognition of saintliness as man’s true end, and of sin 
as the obstacle standing in the way of its realization; of the acceptance or even em- 
bracing of suffering as a means of grace; and the conviction of spiritual continuity 
beyond death. 

One major question remains to be asked of a project so broad and objective 
as that entertained in this book: is it possible? Can man, as a partially detached 
spectator, develop something like the descriptive “science of religions” which William 
James called for? The necessary impartiality toward particular religions is, says 
Dr. Widgery, “difficult of attainment,” but he believes it is “not impossible” (p. 

It is more likely to be achieved by the “independent philosopher” than by 
“ordained leaders in any particular religion.” One wonders if it is not most likely 
to be attained by God! 

There are some very crucial points at which the “independent” philosopher 
can only equivocate. For instance: on the question whether or in what sense 
God was in Christ (as the Incarnation, not “an” incarnation, as our author puts it), 
he says, “All that is true of God that one may learn through Jesus may be included 
in philosophy of religion without the affirmation of his divinity. While the Philos- 
ophy of Religion may admit that it is philosophically tenable for any to affirm that 
Jesus is a [sic] Divine Incarnation, it is not evident that such affirmation is an es- 
sential in a comprehensive view of religion” (p. 74). But if it should be true that 
God was uniquely, once for all, in Christ, then such a “comprehensive view of re- 
ligion” would not have comprehended the central fact of history! However, such 
an Event may be intrinsically incomprehensible. 


J. A. Martin, Jr. 
Professor of Religion, Amherst College, Amherst, Massachusetts. 


Action in the Liturgy: Essential and Unessential. By Water Lowrie. 
New York, The Philosophical Library, 1953. xv-303 pp. $4.75. 


There is a long history behind all the acts of worship in the church. The early 
Christian church based its worship on that of the synagogue. This worship con- 
sisted of the chanting of psalms and prayers, the reading of Scriptures, the preaching, 
and the declaration of Faith in ONE God—the whole service being a presentation 
of the Word of God. To this the Christians added not only such details as the 
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reading of Christian Scriptures, Christian hymns, confession of the Christian faith, 
and Christian exhortation and interpretation, but a whole new drama of worship. 
There came into the Christian community what William D. Maxwell calls “The 
Liturgy of the Upper Room.” Here was the presentation of the Word Incarnate, 
the re-enactment of the Last Supper. The church did not merely Christianize the 
details of synagogue worship, as the usual morning service of worship in a typical 
American Protestant church does; it brought its own specific contribution, the Lord’s 
Supper. 

From the very outset Christianity has united two elements: the historical and 
the mystical. Much of its story is one of alternating emphasis upon the two. The 
New Testament recites the narrative of the Jesus of history and interprets the meaning 
of the Christ of experience. ‘This twofold aspect of Christianity has involved certain 
convictions upon the recorded facts concerning the life and work of Jesus. At the 
same time it has meant an inner awareness of God through him. 

The witness of the New Testament is that in Jesus Christ, God has come to 
man. Christianity has a date in time and a place in history. Worship is an indenti- 
fication of man with the acts and deeds of God. Worship is the celebration of life 
in the presence of God. It is, as Principal Forsyth has suggested, “A communion 
with the finished will of God in Christ.” It is an awareness of the real presence of 
God as a redemptive fact. 

The modern church needs more clearly and definitely to understand what it 
is doing and trying to do in its acts of worship. The New Testament grew out 
of the early insight and experiences of the first Christian communities. These com- 
munities were deeply steeped in the Hebrew culture and tradition. The background 
of the Christian sacraments is to be found in Judaism. Hebraic thought and practice 
were more determinative than Greek belief and custom. 

To be sure, as the gospel penetrated the Greco-Roman world the influence of 
Hellenistic religion had its effect. But while such influence made its contribution, 
the origins were Jewish rather than Greek. Prof. C. H. Dodd has shown that 
Jesus stood in the succession of the Hebrew prophets, even while he went beyond 
them. In his book The Apostolic Preaching, he says: “In the Eucharist . . . the 
Church perpetually reconstitutes the crisis in which the Kingdom of God came in 
history. At each Eucharist we are there—we are in the night in which He was 
betrayed, at Golgotha, before the empty tomb on Easter Day, and in the Upper 
Room where He appeared; and we are at the moment of His coming with angels 
and archangels and all the company of heaven in the twinkling of an eye at the 
last trump.” 

Dr. Walter Lowrie has written luminously on Action in the Liturgy—a book 
that should have the careful attention particularly of those who trace their ecclesi- 
astical life stream through Anglicanism and the Catholic tradition. For instance, 
does the average Methodist minister know the significance of the order for the cele- 
bration of the Holy Communion in The Methodist Church? To be sure, much 
has been said and written in this area. But it is well to get back to an understanding 
of the practices and actions that have grown up across the years in the use of the 
liturgy. 

For one thing we need a fresh evaluation of the Kingdom of God and the 
eternal hope of its fulfillment in the worship of the church. It is expressed in the 
ancient prayer from the Didache: “As this broken bread was scattered upon the 
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mountains, but was brought together and became one, so let thy Church be gath- 
ered together from the ends of the earth into thy kingdom.” 

Dr. Lowrie’s Action in the Liturgy carries the sub-title “Essential and Un- 
essential.” Our superficial and hurried way of living often makes the unessen- 
tial seem very consequential. So it comes about that theatric color and detail in 
many easily improvised orders of worship obscure the deeper meaning of dramatic 
life and reality. Dr. Lowrie analyzes in careful detail the meaning of the great 
acts in the drama of the liturgy. Every minister officiating at the table of the Lord 
or at the altar of the church should know exactly what he is doing and why he is 
doing it as he leads in Confession and Absolution, in Offertory, in the Service of 
Consecration and in the act of Communion. 

A long, scholarly lifetime of devotion is evident as one reads the pages of this 
book. It would deepen and make more real the historic liturgy of the church and 
would lift the tone of practice in all our Protestant churches if this study of Dr. 
Lowrie’s could be a part of the thought and understanding of all ministers. For Dr. 
Lowrie the proclamation of the gospel is important. He says on page 113: “As 
Jesus used the word it meant the proclamation of the coming kingdom of God. It 
was a promise, and therefore futuristic, even though he said that the kingdom was 
at hand. As the Apostles used this word it meant what Christ had done, or what 
the Father had done through him and for him, in sending his Son into the world 
and raising him from the dead. This was the Kerygma Christi, the proclamation 
of Christ. But still it was in part futuristic, for it included the hope of the resurrection. 
The kingdom had not yet come. We say the same thing when we say, the procla- 
mation of the Gospel. And we call it, as St. Paul does, ‘the Gospel of God.’ ” 

A vague, good-natured humanism would not so easily be called “gospel” if it 
should be more clearly discerned what St. Paul meant when he wrote to Timothy 
of “my gospel.” When we share in this supreme act of worship, when we participate 
in the action of the liturgy, when we communicate in the Lord’s Supper we remember 
not only the historic past, the living present, but also the prophetic future. Here we 
bring a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving; a Eucharist, a giving of thanks! But 
it is more, for it is an offering, an obligation, of “ourselves, our souls and bodies, to 
be a reasonable, holy and living sacrifice.” ‘This is our response to the gift of Christ 
himself. 

Jesus called himself the Bread and Wine of life, whereof if we eat and drink, 
we shall hunger and thirst no more. His life, his gospel, is no mere luxury for our 
human days, but a necessity like the bread we eat. His redemption is not simply 
wrought out for us in his sacrifice, but must be wrought in us. Action in the Liturgy 
will help the thoughtful minister to a deeper understanding of the supreme act of 
worship in the Christian Church and help him toward a realization of the Gospel 
in life. Until the truth as it is in Jesus Christ, his vision of life, his faith in God, is 
taken into our very being—yes, transubstantiated into the very essence of character— 
it cannot do for us what it is meant to do. 

Oscar THomas OLson 
Epworth-Euclid Methodist Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Man Against Mass Society. By Gasrier Marcer. Chicago: Henry Reg- 
nery Co., 1952. 205 pp. $4.50. 
Gabriel Marcel is a French philosopher, composer, and playwright. He has 
been influenced by the freedomistic biology of Henri Bergson and the qualified ideal- 
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ism of F. H. Bradley and Josiah Royce. Fearful of the idealist’s temptation to re- 
gard intellectual systems as truth, and responsive to the truth in the mystical intuition 
of Bergson’s sort, he early adopted the literary medium best suited to his philosophy, 
the method of the metaphysical journal. His autobiography of the soul in its struggle 
with ultimate reality occasionally spilled over into drama and music. 

The two striking phenomena of his career have occurred relatively late in his 
development. First, his philosophical quest reached a pitch of seriousness requiring 
him to embrace Christianity (as expressed in French Catholicism), and second, his 
philosophical definitions more and more appeared to him to be synonymous with the 
developing existential philosophy. Consequently he is among those now referred 
to as “Christian existentialists.” 

The present volume is a Christian existentialist’s evaluation of the predicament 
of contemporary society. Unless one is accustomed to and sympathetic with Marcel’s 
method of intellectual autobiography, he may be annoyed by the indirect, almost 
intuitive treatment here of the problems that grip the masses. As to that word 
“problem,” in Marcel’s vocabulary it is not untrue to refer to society itself as a 
problem, but it is superficial. A “problem” is what is wholly before one, lending 
itself to technological solution. Society’s problems do not constitute the whole truth 
of its ailment. Society is a predicament riddled with mystery, and therefore society 
is only penetrable ultimately at the level of metaphysics and faith. 

In characteristic existential fashion Marcel diagnoses the malady in current 
society as the loss of human freedom. But the freedom of which he speaks is not 
basically either Eastern or Western, either economic or political. It is ontological, 
having to do with the condition of man’s being in his relation with God. “A man 
cannot be free or remain free, except in the degree to which he remains linked with 
that which transcends him” (p. 16). Modern society employs “systematic” and 
“deliberate” techniques for separating a man from this source of freedom. These 
techniques divide man from what transcends him by dividing man from himself. Propa- 
ganda drives a wedge into truth, and, inflaming passion, cripples the very ability of 
man to distinguish the part-truth from the whole. Concentration camps force the 
body to desert the conscience in the interest of survival. The resentment (Nietzsche) 
or guilt (Freud) occasioned by this split with one’s authentic self paradoxically breaks 
out in the form of lusty collaboration with the forces of degradation. 

The masses are organized at this degraded level, the level of the “sub-man.” 
The organization is fanatical because it is insulated from any possibility of raising 
a question against it. In this society it is the task of the philosopher, even at the cost 
of asceticism, to keep before the people the consciousness of this possibility of human 
degradation, to bring all “chosen” values under the judgment of a realm of values 
transcending mere choice, and to inspire an “eschatological consciousness” to com- 
bat the “fanaticized consciousness”; the consciousness of a self beyond its mass 
captivity and open toward a free future. “The first and perhaps the only duty of 
the philosopher is to defend man against himself” (p. 193). 

Marcel’s analysis is enlightening and of a piece with a familiar current wave of 
psychological and religious analyses of the individual and theological roots of social 
disorganization. Without belittling either their relevance or their profundity, one 
ought to realize that there is a dangerous delicacy about such analyses in the face of 
the organized aggressiveness of the social situation analyzed. Effective social policy 
will never be moved to action if it must wait upon the enlightenment of the masses 
to the subtleties of their predicament. The defense of man against himself has a dis- 
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tinctively social dimension, as the atheistic Jean-Paul Sartre realizes more keenly 
than his Christian critic, Marcel. 
Cart MICHALSON 


Associate Professor of Theology and Philosophy of Religion, Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, New Jersey. 


Religious Freedom in Eastern Europe. By J. Hutcuinson CockBurn. 
Richmond, Va.; John Knox Press, 1953. 140 pp. $2.50. 


Report From Christian Europe. By Srewarr W. Herman. New York: 
Friendship Press, 1953. xii-212 pp. $2.50. 


These two small but important volumes complement each other admirably. 
The first of them, Religious Freedom in Eastern Europe, deals principally with the 
churches under the Communist domination. Its author is eminently qualified to 
write on this difficult and controversial subject because of his personal acquaintance 
with the churches of these lands and their leaders. 

After a succinct discussion of the nature of religious freedom, which provides a 
criterion for the kind of freedom required by the churches if they are to do their 
work properly, Dr. Cockburn briefly surveys the religious situation in the Soviet 
Union, East Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. With the exception of the Soviet Union, he draws on his own knowl- 
edge of the countries, and thus is able to furnish both independent material and 
judgment. A concluding chapter, bringing the study up to 1952, was added after 
the rest of the book, delivered as lectures in 1951, had been written. 

Dr. Herman is favorably known for his two previous books dealing with the 
Nazi and the subsequent periods in Germany. His book, Report From Christian 
Europe, contains much material dealing with the same countries as the above-men- 
tioned book; but its principal contribution lies in the treatment of the churches in 
Western democracies, particularly in the two Germanies, East and West. Both 
authors agree that the churches behind the “Iron Curtain” have already succumbed 
to the relentless pressures exerted upon them by their governments and are under 
the latter’s control. Herman’s emphasis is upon the over-all secularization of all 
European churches, whether Roman Catholic, Protestant, or Eastern Orthodox. 
He estimates that in many countries only about one-tenth of the baptized church 
members are practicing Christians. Hence, he declares that Europe has again become 
a major mission field, as it was a thousand years ago. It will take at least two 
centuries before the damages already done can be repaired, even if no further harm 
is suffered. 

Nevertheless, he finds many signs of a genuine revival, a determination to restore 
Christianity to the position of the moving force in society. This missionary work 
has already begun, and has taken the form of lay evangelism. Holland and Finland 
are cited as the chief examples of such movements among the Protestants, and the 
Greek Zoe movement among the Orthodox. He cites the astonishingly virile oppo- 
sition offered to communism by the East German churches, under the leadership of 
Bishop Dibelius, as a further favorable sign. 

Aside from a few minor inaccuracies and the overly generalized style of Herman’s 
writing, the only real exception I would take to the factual and objective treatment 
which characterizes both books is the authors’ judgment of the Czech Brethren 
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Church, and particularly the role played by Dr. J. L. Hromadka. In this matter, 
Herman comes closer to an understanding of the real situation, although even he is 
seriously misinformed when he asserts that “Not one minister of the Church of the 
Czech Brethren . . . appears to have had serious difficulties with the state...” (142). 
I happen to know several such ministers. Moreover, such a statement ignores the other 
Protestant churches, at least a dozen of whose ministers have vanished without a 
trace and are presumably in concentration camps. The Roman Catholic priests and 
religious who suffer serious persecution may be counted in hundreds. 

Dr. Cockburn’s “deep admiration for Hromadka” (127) led him to accept at 
face value the latter’s declaration that “We have to make protests all the time, every 
day” (126). In all my reading of Dr. Hromadka’s numerous published pronounce- 
ments in Czech and other press I cannot call to mind a single instance of such a 
protest. Moreover, when a former ministerial friend of his (not a member of his 
church) disappeared without a trace, no protest was made either by Dr. Hromadka 
or any other church leader. 

These two books read together will undoubtedly shock those among us who 
tend to regard the European church situation with complacency. But such a shock 
should prove beneficial, We are confronting a grave, although not a desperate or 
hopeless situation. There must be a revival of virile, dynamic evangelism if this 
situation is to be radically changed. It is not Christianity which has failed, whether 
it be in the East or in the West; it is we Christians who have failed. 

MATTHEW SPINKA 


Professor of Church History, The Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, 
Connecticut. 


The Christian Society. By SrrpHEN NeILt. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1953. xiV-334 pp. $3.50. 


Many who know Bishop Neill and his writings consider The Christian Society 
his best work. By nature, of scholarly bent; by experience, long a missionary to 
India; bishop of an Indian diocese and later assistant to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, he has brought an unusual background to bear in this book. He is possessed 
of a knack for sensing what is pertinent and a gift for lucid exposition. Currently 
he is serving as general editor of a series of perhaps twenty volumes of a simple but 
essential Christian “library” so greatly needed, especially in the lands of the Younger 
Churches. 

The writer employs “Christian society” as a collective term for Christians. It 
is descriptive of Christians of whatever persuasion. The disunity of the church 
makes the use of “church” inexact for the purposes of this study. He stresses, of 
course, that partial and separate Christian societies are in reality one. 

The treatment is first of all historical, The Christian society of the first three 
centuries is traced as an intimate fellowship in a minority status. As the ancient 
world dissolved, Christian society survived—at a price! The intimate minority 
gave way to a looser association following the Edict of Milan in a.v. 313. —_ Bishop 
Neill deals with this episode more appreciatively than has been customary in recent 
years. Nevertheless a “badge of dishonor” was traded by Christian society for 
“respectability” under Constantine and spiritual independence gave way to submission 
to secular authority. 


Following the seventh century, Christian Society is seen as divided into three 
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strands: (1) that under Islamic rule, (2) the Eastern tradition, (3) the Western 
tradition. The latter under Gregory VII (Hildebrand) tried to reassert the primacy 
of spiritual authority over the civil—again at a price, of appearing to support the 
atrocities of secular rulers who were under the authority of the church. At the 
end of the Middle Ages, the development of nationalism saw the stage set for the 
Reformation and the Protestant tradition. 

The treatment is also missionary throughout: “The expansion of the Christian 
society has followed upon the general Christian conviction that the Gospel is the 
message of salvation for all men; the course of events has been erratic rather than 
straightforward, haphazard rather than systematically planned.” It would be hard 
to find elsewhere a more concise consideration of the missionary problem than in 
this work. 

Finally, the Christian society is dealt with in its present setting or settings, for 
these vary throughout the earth. ‘This involves its “alliance” with the Western 
world especially; the danger of such alliance anywhere; the tension between Chris- 
tian society’s tendencies toward “identification” and “separation.” Existence in a 
revolutionary age calls for reconsideration by Christian society of its very nature. 
The relation of Christian society to the church brings into focus the whole matter of 
Christian unity. On all such questions there will be found vigorous thinking and 
fresh light. 

Perhaps Bishop Neill has attempted too much in one volume. If this is daring, 
then his success is impressive. Occasionally sentences are too long—thirteen lines 
in one case. Occasionally the writer’s Anglicanism breaks through, but on the 
whole there is remarkable restraint and objectivity at this point. The writer has 
read widely, and even on well-worn ground uses much refreshing illustrative ma- 
terial. Here is a mine of church history, biblical exegesis, theology and missionary 
strategy—a regular refresher course. 

One minor point is worthy of mention; the device of using, as a running head 
on right-hand pages, not the chapter title but a summary of whatever subject matter 
is at hand is a help to readability. The book also has a useful index. 

James K. MatHews 
Associate Secretary, Division of Foreign Missions, The Methodist Church, 
150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Darwin: Competition and Co-operation. By F. Asutey Montacu. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1952. 148 pp. $2.50. 


This small volume demands the attention of the church. Written by a physical 
anthropologist for popular consumption, it brings scientific confirmation to the Chris- 
tian revelation of centuries ago that the way of God is the way of love. In a day 
characterized by a return to religious orthodoxy, Montagu springs forward to re- 
inforce a besieged liberalism in its belief in the inherent goodness of man. For the 
author, brotherly love is not only good theology but sound biology. 

Montagu contends that the doctrine of the survival of the fittest, the struggle 
for existence, competition—all of which are the same thing—constitutes “the religion 
of contemporary man;” whatever other religion he may profess is “but the smoke of 
incense burnt before an empty shrine.” He lays the responsibility for the general 
acceptance of this view of “nature red in tooth and claw,” and its subsequent eco- 
nomic and political derivatives, at the feet of Darwin—who translated the vicious war 
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of commerce prevalent in the mercantile civilization of his day into the realm of 
biology and thus gave it authenticity as the natural way of life. By helping to 
establish such paradoxes as that good could flow from evil and that in the biological 
sense such evils were really good, since from the war of nature, from famine to 
death, the most exalted forms of the higher animals were produced, Darwin patterned 
the cosmic process after “perhaps the most predatory industrial civilization the world 
has ever known”—which would be “one of the wriest jokes of history” had it not 
“proven so tragic in its consequences.” Summarized in theological terminology, doc- 
trines based upon the natural depravity of man are not only unnatural but antinatural, 
contrary to the laws of the universe. Montagu is convinced that “creation’s final 
law” is not struggle but love. 

The author scores Darwin for throwing the whole understanding of the evolu- 
tionary process out of focus, firstly by overemphasizing the role of competition, and 
secondly by failing to recognize the importance of co-operation in evolution. ‘The 
point he stresses is that “natural selection favors the co-operative, as opposed to the dis- 
operative, struggle for life”; and consequently ideals of ethical progress, through love 
and sociality, co-operation and sacrifice, are to be interpreted “not as mere utopias 
contradicted by experience, but as the highest expressions of the central evolutionary 
process of the natural world.” The “struggle for life,” then, is to be co-operative, 
for “life is of its nature social and all activities calculated to maintain it in the indi- 
vidual and in the species are co-operative.” Indeed, Montagu insists, man is the 
only animal which “persecutes its own as well as other living creatures” and “makes 
organized attacks, war, upon its own species.” (His italics.) 

It is the hope of the author that his book will restore to proper focus our view 
of the nature of life and establish the principle of co-operation firmly in scientific, 
secular, and (we might add) ecclesiastical thought, and thus save man from the 
unnatural and destructive abyss into which Darwin and his devotees have led him. 
This is a noble work. It brings Kropotkin’s Mutual Aid up-to-date and tries to do 
for this generation what that classic apparently failed to do for its day. Let us pray 
that churchmen give this ally from the world of science the attention the former 
deserved but never received. The annotated bibliography alone would make an ex- 
cellent and rewarding reading program. 

Mitton J. Huser 


Associate Minister, Central Methodist Church, Detroit, Michigan. 


The Philosophy of the Old Testament. By Cuar.es H. Patrerson. New 
York: The Ronald Press Co., 1953. vii-557 pp. $5.00. 


This book, as its preface indicates, is an attempt to set forth for the benefit of 
students of philosophy and religion, as well as interested laymen, the significant ideas 
expressed in the Old Testament. One might at once be tempted to raise an eyebrow 
at the title—especially since the author is himself a professor of philosophy (at the 
University of Nebraska). For the Old Testament does not, of course, present us 
with a system of philosophy. But the author is well enough aware of this and makes 
no attempt to systematize the material artificially. He means by the title (p. 20) 
“the world view that is implied in the various writings which it [the O.T.] con- 
tains.” Even so, the title remains somewhat misleading. For the book is not a 
systematic discussion of the leading ideas of the Old Testament faith (only in the 
last chapter is there an attempt at summing up) but is, in effect, a popular intro- 
duction to the literature of the Old Testament and its message, with special refer- 
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ence to its philosophical implications. Chapters are devoted to each of the major 
books or units, which provide summaries of their composition and setting, content 
and relevant message. Books of this type, of course, serve a most useful function in 
instruction; and this one, clearly and simply written, should be within the grasp 
of all interested persons. 

The position adopted on most matters of criticism might be called the conven- 
tional one in by no means an extreme form. ‘The treatment of many of the writ- 
ings, especially certain of the prophets, is sympathetic and constructive. Yet it may 
be questioned if, as a whole, the message of the Old Testament receives full justice. 
Perhaps because of the author’s interest in philosophical questions, perhaps because 
of the general view of the Old Testament under which he writes (in the review- 
er’s belief a somewhat antiquated one), the Old Testament is laid under contribu- 
tion almost exclusively for its developing ideas of God, man, human freedom, ethics 
and the like. ‘To be sure, it is legitimate to ask what the Old Testament has to say 
on these subjects, and it is idle to deny that the ideas underwent development. But 
the danger exists in any such approach—and the present book does not avoid it— 
of missing the organic unity of the Old Testament faith, and of passing lightly over 
many of the very things with which the writers were most centrally concerned. 

To view the Old Testament as a progressive development of ideas is to have it 
off focus. We are, therefore, not surprised that when the author comes to sum up 
his conclusions he can find little unity of belief in the Old Testament. For ex- 
ample (p. 511), he cannot speak of “the biblical idea of God,” for “About the only 
common element in these many conceptions of deity is the belief in some kind of super- 
human power which is capable of knowing intimately the affairs of human beings and 
of exercising some control over their actions... .” The diversity of the Old 
Testament must not be blinked, but surely few scholars today would feel the situ- 
ation to be as desperate as this! 

The author is a specialist in philosophy, and one feels that he has relied over- 
much upon popular manuals, many of them now quite out of date. See, for ex- 
ample, the discussions of Canaanite religion, early Yahwism, and the conquest and 
occupation of Palestine. One finds such unqualified statements as this: “On the 
basis of inscriptions which they have found archaeologists believe the city [Jericho] 
was destroyed some time near 1400 B.c.” (p. 65). But the evidence is very am- 
biguous, and there is of course no agreement at all on this point. And what in- 
scriptions are meant? Other unguarded statements might be cited (e.g. [p. 255], 
that Tammuz was a “foreign goddess”). The presentation of the Documentary 
Hypothesis (p. 30ff.) is good enough as far as it goes (and the student needs 
orientation to these matters), but it stops with de Wette and Hupfeld; Wellhausen 
is not even mentioned, to say nothing of the almost complete retreat from strict Well- 
hausenism (and even modification of the Documentary Hypothesis itself) which 
has marked more recent research. Will not the student imagine that Old Testa- 
ment studies jelled into a fixed form a century ago, never to move again? It must 
be said in fairness that the author seems to be aware of more recent developments, 
but he has left the reader in the lurch. 

In short, one who wishes to get at the major themes of the Old Testament 
must use the book with caution. But if one is willing to do this, he will find in it 
much that is profitable and stimulating. And so important has the Old Testament 
been in the formation of our cultural heritage (as the author repeatedly points out), 
one devoutly hopes that more and more students will be moved to a serious study 
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of it. A culture cannot forever survive if separated from its roots. And that in- 
volves philosophy—and far more. 


Joun BricHT 
Professor of Old Testament, Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Virginia. 


The Sermons of John Donne, Vol. I. Edited, with Introductions and Critical 
Apparatus, by Georce R. Potrer and Evetyn M. Simpson. Berkeley: 


University of California Press, 1953. xiv-375 pp. Ten volumes, $7.50 per 
volume. 


Volume I of the above project consists of 147 pages of Introductory Material, 
nine sermons, and twenty-three pages of “notes.” ‘There is an index. 

The editors are ably equipped for their task. George R. Potter is Professor 
of English at the University of California and a long-time authority on Donne. Mrs. 
Simpson has previously written widely on Donne and has edited other of his works. 
The Cambridge University Press of England is collaborating with the University 
of California Press. It is an ambitious work. Two volumes per year are promised, 
by subscription only, at $7.50 per volume. 

The influence of John Donne (1573-1631) upon the England of his day 
and upon subsequent English literature is an amazing fact. In poetry and prose alike 
he has caught many a precious insight into humanity’s spiritual life. Born in London, 
widely traveled, trained in arts and law, he finally entered the church, being or- 
ordained in 1614, and was at last Dean of St. Paul’s. Reared a Roman Catholic, 
he entered in maturity the Anglican Church. He knew wealth and poverty and 
then wealth again. Happily married in a home of many children, he went through 
deep spiritual sorrow when his wife died. From this he arose with a powerful and 
burning spirituality in his sermons. 

These sermons are now to appear in a complete and definitive edition. This is a 
good thing for the English reading public, clergy and laity alike. 

Volume I has extensive and exhaustive notes concerning all the manuscripts 
of the sermons and all previous editions. It is a painstaking and complete task of 
establishing textual accuracy. In each instance, too, the place of preaching is es- 
tablished. 

This is not easy reading. One must accustom himself to the spelling and 
printing which the editors elected to leave unchanged. But the reward is rich 
indeed. John Donne’s sermons read well, if one is willing to travel to the seven- 
teenth century to listen. And listening thus to the voice of the preacher in the 
London of that day, time ceases to exist and one moves in eternity as eternal truths 
are examined. It is a fine mind, a gentle heart, and an exquisite style that appear 
in these sermons. It is a rich, flowing, balanced, disciplined style, vibrant with im- 
agination and spiritual vigor. The subject matters of these nine sermons are the 
great central themes of the religious life of the Christianity of the Western Church. 
The sermon on love, preached shortly after the death of his wife, leaves one quiet 
and serene, as meditation on love should leave one, even in the midst of earth’s 
sorrows. 

The volumes to follow are eagerly awaited and the American church will be 
deeply enriched if the ministers will spend long hours at the feet of John Donne. 
Epwin P. Booru 


Professor of Historical Theology, Boston University, Boston, Massachusetts. 











Book Notices 


Many will remember the twelve “Hazen Books” of a few years ago, brief 
treatments of basic religious problems by distinguished writers in the various fields, 
designed for lay reading. The Association Press this year has reprinted six of these, 
bound them attractively in two volumes, boxed. The set is priced at $3.75 ($2.00 
per separate volume). Volume I, God, Jesus and Man, includes God, by W. M. 
Horton; Jesus, by M. E. Lyman; What Is Man? by R. L. Calhoun. Volume II, 
Th Religious Life, comprises Religious Living, by G. Harkness; Prayer and W or- 
ship, by D. V. Steere; and Christians in an Unchristian Society, by E. F. Tittle. 

The Association Press has also published a useful Primer on Roman Catholicism 
for Protestants, by Stanley I. Stuber, $2.50. Only the most authentic Roman 
Catholic documents have been used, and statements of positions on both sides have 
been checked by top-ranking Roman Catholic and Protestant leaders respectively. 


Scribners has given us two significant books recently. One is Christian Faith 
and Social Action, a symposium edited by John A. Hutchison, and dedicated “to 
Reinhold Niebuhr: Christian, Theologian, Prophet, Statesman,” by twelve friends 
and former students. ‘Those participating are J. A. Hutchison, Roger L. Shinn, 
Charles D. Kean, C. L. Stanley, John C. Bennett, Paul L. Lehmann, Alexander 
Miller, Paul Tillich, Eduard Heimann, V. H. Holloway, Will Herberg, Liston 
Pope; and Dr. Niebuhr himself writes the concluding essay. 

The book jacket aptly describes the content: “The essays are both theological 
and ethical; they deal both with the biblical foundations of Christian faith and with 
the specific forms and problems of its expression in contemporary society. . . . Be- 
ginning with an introduction describing some of the developments in the thinking 
of social Christianity during the past two decades, it goes on to deal with such sub- 
jects as the contemporary crisis of culture, the biblical view of history as compared 
with those characteristic of modern communism and laissez-faire capitalism, the 
Christian conception of freedom, the solution of social problems, the relation of 
faith to secular learning.” Price, $3.50. 

The other Scribner book is Ways to Psychic Health, by Alphonse Maeder, 
translated from German by Theodore Lit, $3.50. Dr. Maeder is a Swiss psycho- 
therapist, who has practiced for many years in Ziirich and is better known in Europe 
than here. Along with Jung, he first worked with Freud in his pioneer days, then 
broke with him. Unlike Jung, he paid little attention to symbolism, literature, and 
gnostic forms of religion, but “concentrated on healing—on self-development and 
the regeneration and restitution of the soul.” 

Dr. Maeder, after long experience with the lengthy and expensive technique of 
analytic treatment, experimented with brief psychotherapy and found it possible in 
certain types of cases to use it with equally good results. In this book he gives fif- 
teen case studies illustrating his approach and its fruits. He combines psychiatric 
skill with pastoral care; he is a Christian. His successes with brief therapy have 
sometimes been built on the patient’s already existing religious faith; sometimes 
religious faith has begun or developed during the treatment. The case material is 
described with sufficient technical detail so that a reader entirely unversed in psychi- 
atric literature or at least in recent works on pastoral counseling could not profitably 
tackle it. But for ministers or others already somewhat familiar, and concerned 
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with the need for rapprochement between the two fields, the book should be truly 
rewarding. 


Preaching on Controversial Issues, by Harold A. Bosley (Harper, $3.00), 
is subtitled “How to Maintain a Free Pulpit in a Free Society.” The able and in- 
cisive preacher of the First Methodist Church, Evanston, IIl., illustrates this im- 
portant theme by nineteen sermons, the first bearing the title of the book. “All 
vital issues are controversial issues,” he points out. The subjects include “A Faith 
for Revolutionary Times,” “Science and Religion,” “Shall It Be War or Peace 
Today?” (preached in January, 1951), “Why Christian Churches Oppose Uni- 
versal Military Training,” “What Is Freedom of Religion?” “Is Drinking a Re- 
ligious Problem?” “Who Owns This Earth Anyway?” “The Moral Requirements 
of Public Leadership,” “The Christian Faith Challenges Communism.” 

For some years now, Harper & Brothers has been publishing a series of “Classics 
of the Contemplative Life,” under the general editorship of E. Allison Peers, any 
or all of which are valuable additions to the library of anyone concerned with the 
inner ways of the soul. The latest book is a translation of Henry Suso’s Little 
Book of Eternal Wisdom and Little Book of Truth, by James H. Clark (Glasgow). 
Suso, a fourteenth-century German mystic, was both a poet rejoicing in the beauty 
of Nature and its God, and an ascetic devoted to the way of the cross. ‘The first 
work deals with union with God through suffering; the second (not previously avail- 
able in English) is a speculative work, an attack on false mysticism and exposi- 
tion of true mystical theology. 

Two modern-English translations of the Four Gospels have come out of Eng- 
land in recent months. One, The Four Gospels, a New Translation, by E. V. 
Rieu, has appeared in the Penguin Classics, paper-bound, at 65¢. (Their American 
office is at 3300 Clipper Mill Road, Baltimore, Maryland.) Dr. Rieu is a Greek 
scholar who previously made a distinguished translation of Homer; he treats the 
Gospels “primarily as a work of literature,” and has based his work mostly on the 
Codex Sinaiticus plus “judicious use of recent discoveries in the field of paleog- 
raphy.” In an interesting introductory essay Dr. Rieu describes his methods of pro- 
cedure, gives his appraisal of each Gospel and of certain trends in criticism, and speaks 
reverently and sensitively of the personality of Christ. Finding real literary beauty 
in the original texts, he has endeavored to preserve this in English, even as the King 
James Version tried to do in its own time. 

The other translation is The Gospels Translated Into Modern English, by J. B. 
Phillips, author of the already popular translation of Paul’s Letters to Young 
Churches. Both are published by Macmillan; The Gospels is priced at $2.75. J. B. 
Phillips is in the active ministry in Surrey, England, and while he too is a skillful 
scholar, his interests are more kerygmatic than literary. He takes the more common 
view that the popular, debased Greek, the koiné of the Gospels, lacked literary beauty 
but was well adapted to reach the “man in the street.” His translation, to my 
thinking, is more dynamic and vivid than Dr. Rieu’s, if less literary; but both have 
their excellence; and Dr. Rieu’s complete lack of headings except the chapter num- 
bers, letting the text speak for itself, seems preferable to Mr. Phillips’ frequent and 
too-detailed headings (sometimes two to a page). A careful reading and perhaps 
comparison of these two versions would be a refreshing and profitable way to 
revitalize our awareness of the Gospel records. 


E. H. L. 
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